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Fase principles of government, corrupt motives of action inflamed 
by religious animosities, conflicting interests arrayed against each 
other, rooted prejudices, and anti-social manners, have concurred to 
place the Ottoman Empire on an inclined plane. The position is 
one of natural determination towards a state of exhaustive weakness. 
The progress of other States in knowledge and national development 
increases by comparison the dangers of that decline. It has increased 
them practically, as a long series of defeats and losses on the side of 
Turkey may serve to testify. The expansive energies of civilisation 
can no longer brook the inertness, and in some respects the exclusive- 
ness, of a country so fertile in resources, so obstructively situated, and 
offering at the same time a field of almost boundless extent for 
remunerative enterprise. The problem which calls for solution is 
simply this: Can the strength of the Empire be so far restored by 
means consistent with the wants and spirit of the age as to preserve 
internal order and to command the respect of foreign Powers ? 

The incurables, who for such means look to the revival of 
Mohammedan convictions, must tell us by what process a faith, 
no longer entertained even in Turkey by reflecting or educated 
minds, can operate as the motive power of a government compelled 
by the conditions of its tenure to restrain the passions, and frequently 
to counteract the impulsions, of an ignorant and fanatical race. 
Under a system of administration thus inspired, religious belief must 
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evidently be the rule of right, and the measure of individual worth, 
How then would Jew and Christian fare both as to political rights and 
as to personal consideration ? Would the peace and well-being of the 
Empire be secured by forcibly renewing the submission of one half of 
its population to the pride and bigotry of the other ? Would there be 
‘no complaining in the streets,’ no danger of resistance, no appeal to 
the foreigner, no resentment in Christendom? Is the war of Hellenic 
independence a fable, the chastisement inflicted on Damascus a 
dream? Are the Greeks less sensible than they were of degradation 
and oppression, or the nations of Europe more deaf to the claims of 
humanity and the sympathies of religion ? 

Lord Overstone’s ‘ Impossible !’ may be applied here as truly as to 
the supposed capture of London. Should any one attempt to force 
back the waters of a river to their source, he would only deluge the 
country, and perhaps even ruin, if ‘not drown, its inhabitants. 

Another and ampler basis than that of an unsanctioned revelation 
is wanted for the reconstruction of a dilapidated empire. Where 
but in the elements of social harmony, correction of discord and 
decomposition, can such a foundation be discovered? That civilising 
process, which carries out materially and morally the benevolent 
purposes of Providence, and knits together the various classes and 
pursuits of mankind by the bonds of social interest, combines what- 
ever is necessary for the external defence, internal welfare, and 
legitimate advancement of a constituted community. Religion, 
in respect of belief, like the action of the lungs, is involuntary, and 
therefore, however essential to moral, as breathing is to bodily 
health, is not in that sense properly a subject of legal enforcement on 
individuals as such, and still less a just obstacle to the freedom of 
legislative enactment in other matters. A body politic, the com- 
pound of individual men, partakes of their mutable and mortal nature. 
If linked inseparably to laws believed to be divine, and therefore 
unalterable, the interests of the community, which require change 
of law with change of circumstances, must, in the end, be seriously, 
perhaps even fatally, compromised. To this dilemma it would seem 
that the Turks are now reduced. They must either be content to 
govern on larger principles, with the advantage of extending propor- 
tionally their means of improvement and independence, or they must 
incur the necessary consequences of persisting in error, and thereby 
having to contend with the disaffection of their Christian subjects and 
the resentment of their Christian allies. Sultans may continue to be 
caliphs for their Mussulman subjects, but they must learn to act as 
sovereigns for the people at large. 

The difficulties suggested by this view of the question are by no 
means so great as they may appear to those who have only a general 
acquaintance with Turkey, its empire, and its history. The Koran 
is far from being that inelastic code of laws which many suppose. 
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It has long ceased to be an exact mirror of Islamism as practised by 
the Ottoman authorities. The difference which has perceptibly 
grown up between the letter and the practice of the law is not merely 
one of suspension, such as the disuse of hostilities for the propagation 
of the faith, but positively active, as in the case of treaties and 
alliances with Christian Powers. This primary departure from the 
system of policy prescribed by Islamism dates from the sixteenth 
century. Solyman the Magnificent and Francis the First of France 
first set the example of an alliance between the sovereign of the 
Turks and a Christian Power. The act was founded on mutual con- 
venience suggested by their respective international positions at the 
time. It led to the establishment of similar relations between the 
Porte and other European Powers, to the reception of consuls in the 
outports of Turkey, and to the exercise of jurisdiction by them over 
their own fellow-subjects. It was the first link in a series of conces- 
sions which may be fitly called extra-Koranic, and which were 
gradually made, to the necessity, more and more felt by the Porte, 
of obtaining a less insulated position as to the States of Christendom. 

Internal reforms were commenced in the same spirit towards the 
close of the last century by Selim, the last Sultan of that name. The 
Janissaries, excited no doubt by the Ulemah, broke into open rebellion, 
and the reaction which followed cost the reforming Sultan both his 
throne and his life. Mustapha, who succeeded to the throne, was 
not more fortunate than his cousin. It was reserved for his brother 
Mahmoud to realise the plans of Selim, and to revenge that Sultan’s 
death by the extermination of the Janissaries. This ill-disciplined 
and unmanageable militia was replaced by a regular army formed 
on the European model. The Sultan put forth all his energy for its 
completion ; but the weakness of his empire, proved and increased by 
successive misfortunes—by the war with Russia which terminated 
in the treaty of Adrianople, by the independence of Greece which 
followed the battle of Navarino, and by the victorious progress of 
Ibrahim Pasha into Syria and Asia Minor—compelled him to enter 
into closer relations with Christian Europe. The proclamation of 
Gulhamé, and the introduction of extensive reforms under the name 
of Tanzimat-kairieh, gave a solemn and imposing earnest of Mah- 
moud’s sincerity. They laid the foundations of a real improvement 
in the Turkish administrative system, and more especially in the 
treatment of rayahs, non-Mussulman subjects bound to pay a yearly 
poll-tax to the Grand Seignior. Further and more decided measures 
of reform were subsequently adopted. Those of a judicial character 
were not the least important. A court was established for the trial 
of civil causes between the Porte’s subjects and foreigners. It was a 
mixed tribunal, taking cognisance more particularly of differences 
arising in trade and navigation. Its maxims of law and rules of 
procedure were derived from Christian sources. Our leading 
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principles and forms of trial, exclusive of juries, were even admitted 
by firman in some of the criminal courts ; and at Constantinople, in 
the highest of those courts where Mohammedan law prevailed, our 
Consul-General was allowed to sit with the power of watching the 
proceedings, and staying for his assent the execution of judgment 
on behalf of British subjects brought to trial on capital charges. 

To these beneficial innovations are to be added the establishment 
of lazarettos for quarantine against plague and cholera; the sup- 
pression of the negro slave-trade with a view to that of slavery; the 
abolition of torture and of capital punishment in cases of conversion 
from Islamism ; and the recognition of Protestantism as one of the 
protected and established religions in Turkey. 

During the Crimean war a notable enlargement took place in 
other branches of social progress, inconsistent, more or less, with the 
restrictions of Mussulman law, but required by the necessities of the 
Empire. Loans were raised at interest in foreign countries for the 
service of the State. The Porte’s Christian subjects were released 
from the payment of tribute, and were declared to be admissible as 
privates and officers to the Imperial army. Turkish battalions were 
placed under the command of British commanders, and British 
agents were allowed to raise levies among the Turks for an irregular 
military corps to be paid and officered by Her Majesty’s Government. 
At one time the suburbs of Pera and Galata were held, in aid of the 
police, by detachments of the French and English armies. On the 
cessation of hostilities all previous reforms, together with important 
additions, were confirmed and declared by an imperial proclamation 
known as the Hatt-y-homayoon, solemnly promulgated, and inserted, 
as a fact, in the general treaty of peace. Among its new provisions 
were two, in particular, characterised by a liberality which it would 
not be easy to surpass. By one the faculty of holding land in fee 
throughout Turkey was granted to foreign subjects, with a reserve of 
some preliminary arrangements. By the other both natives and 
foreigners were allowed full liberty of conscience in religious matters. 

These are facts, and we are bound to give them our candid and 
serious attention. They remove a part of the difficulty which Islam- 
ism opposes in theory to the reformation of the Turkish Empire on 
European principles. They encourage a hope that the remaining 
obstacles may be gradually surmounted. Most of them show to 
demonstration that in Turkey, as elsewhere, custom and law must 
ultimately yield to consideration for the safety of the State. We 
are friends to the Sultan’s Empire. We do not seek to overthrow 
or to undermine its dominant faith. We only desire that religion 
should cease to be so applied to worldly affairs as to render the 
administration of them ruinous to the public weal. We urge the 
expediency, and indeed the necessity, of carrying fully into effect 
those salutary reforms which have been long and strenuously re- 
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commended to the Sultan by: his allies, which have been adopted 
by his supreme authority, proclaimed by him to the whole world, 
and recorded under the most solemn forms of international engage- 
ment. We desire, in other words, to obtain for the Portea real instead 
of a fictitious independence—the well-grounded, durable respect, and 
not the mere precarious sufferance, of contemporary Powers. 

All classes of the population would gradually feel the benefit of 
a change, which could not fail to operate favourably on their inte- 
rests in a national sense. Any discontents which may prevail 
among the Turks arise principally out of causes independent of their 
religious prejudices, though naturally seen in connection with them. 
A state of transition in matters of deep and extensive concern is 
always attended with inconvenience to many, with a dislocation of 
partial interests and a rupture of much that is sanctified, as it were, 
by habit and early associations. To halt between two systems 
instead of frankly adopting the one which on the whole is preferable, 
can have no effect but that of prolonging evils incident to both. 
Unfortunately such has been hitherto the conduct of the Turkish 
Government, excusable indeed in some respects, but far from being 
necessary. 

Under the old system, confiscations, crown lands, royalties, 
property lapsing to the Sovereign, forced labour, offerings not quite 
voluntary, requisitions in kind, and other incidental sources of profit 
were auxiliary to the revenue derived from tithes, taxes, and 
customs. The Spahis and Timariotes, who held their lands on 
condition of military service, were bound, when called upon, to take 
the field armed and mounted at their own expense. On the exter- 
mination of the Janissaries in 1826, a regular army, as mentioned 
above, was formed by Sultan Mahmoud, and later a civil list was 
established in place of the crown lands and other imperial sources of 
revenue. Life, property, and honour were also secured by charter to 
subjects of all classes against the assaults of arbitrary power. The 
Sultan and his Government had in consequence to look exclusively 
to the exchequer for their ways and means in carrying on the admi- 
nistration, and providing for the peace, the defence, and general 
welfare of the Empire. Hence it became more than ever necessary 
that an improved system of finance should be adopted, and the 
collection of the taxes cleared of all those abuses and corrupt practices 
which at once oppressed the people and defrauded the treasury. A 
child may perceive that discontent, embarrassment, and ruin must be 
the necessary consequences of drying up the old sources of supply 
without opening new ones, of depriving the dominant classes of their 
long-cherished privileges without enabling them to realise the com- 
pensations offered by a more liberal and productive course. 

Respect for the Sultan, consideration even for his weaknesses, 
submission to his authority, nay, to his pleasure, are still universal 
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among the Mussulman population. From time to time, and not 
unfrequently, there are disturbances, now in this, now in that pro- 
vince, but they arise nearly always from local causes, and are confined 
within narrow limits. Excesses may be committed by some body of 
insurgents; the magistrates may be overpowered; individuals may 
suffer, and the immediate object of aversion may be swept away. 
But after a time the Sultan’s authority is sure to ride over all obstacles, 
and to restore the public peace with more or less severity and some 
feeble show of reparation. The army, inadequate as it is to the wants 
of the Empire, ill fed, ill clothed, and ill paid, thinned by frequent 
marches over miserable roads, and having no reason to rely upon its 
officers, rarely, if ever, fails to perform its duty. Discipline, though 
imperfect, gives it a constant advantage over the rude extempore 
levies opposed to its arms. The worst of it is that such occurrences 
tend more and more to exhaust the strength of the Empire by a two- 
fold process. Parties brought locally into conflict wear each other 
down, and the Government, which finally reduces them to order, 
accomplishes its purpose at a loss, not easily repaired, in men and 
money. A despot’s strength is the weakness of his subjects; that of 
a constitutional government resides in the wealth and goodwill of the 
people. [Ill fares the country where neither strong hand nor willing 
heart is to be found. 

The fortunes of the Turkish Empire, in their flow, are mainly to 
be ascribed to religious enthusiasm, military discipline, national 
character, unanimity of purpose, the confidence of success, submission 
to a single will, and also to the inferiority of its opponents. Their 
decline may be generally accounted for by the progress of Christendom, 
and particularly of Northern Christendom, in the arts of war, in 
population, in produce, and in every branch of knowledge, by the 
natural consequences of error in policy, administration, and social 
manners, by the mutinous spirit of the Janissaries, by the enervating 
habits of the seraglio, and by the corrupt intrigues of adventurers at 
court and in office. Much, however, in the one period and in the 
other, belongs to the personal qualities of the Sultan, or of the prin- 
cipal depositary of his power. The nature of the government and 
the character of the people make it so. Mahomet, the conqueror of 
Constantinople, and his immediate successors are brilliant illustra- 
tions of the fact. Mahmoud, the present Sultan’s father, ruled with 
power, and commanded general respect notwithstanding his losses, his 
reforms, his sanguinary executions, and the vile debaucheries which 
closed his life. His eldest son and successor fell into contempt through 
want of resolution and energy, although his reign, unsullied by any 
measures of injustice or cruelty, was marked, on the contrary, by a 
course of policy successful, on the whole, both at home and abroad. 
His failings were those of a gentle and generous disposition unsus- 
tained by that vigour of mind and body which the difficulties of his 
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perilous station required. If, as there is room to hope, his younger 
brother, the reigning Emperor, should carry out the reforms and im- 
provements adopted by Abdul-Mehjid with the energy displayed by 
Mahmoud, Turk and Christian, the Empire and its allies, would have 
reason to rejoice. Appearances are, so far, favourable to this expec- 
tation, and if it be true that Sultan Abdul-Aziz intends in good 
earnest to limit his connubial establishment to a single wife, the 
prospect may soon ripen into a reality. Economy would be the least 
advantage of such a limitation. The morals and manners of the 
seraglio would undergo a transformation much to be desired. The 
example would operate most beneficially throughout the whole range 
of Turkish society. The harem would cease to be a curse, and a great 
step would be made towards an intermixture of classes. But we must 
be content to wait a while in suspense. It is not the first time that a 
new reign has commenced with a clearance in the palace, Four thou- 
sand ladies and attendant officers are described in the Turkish annals as 
having been dismissed on one occasion. A vast increase of paper 
currency and its intended application to the payment of the army 
are measures of ominous import. The dismissal of the late Grand 
Vizir in favour of the present incumbent is a very questionable move. 
Other personal changes in the administration have no distinct charac- 
ter, and, with the exception of Riza Pasha, may be referred to motives 
of mere convenience. 

Reduction of expense is an excellent thing to begin with, espe- 
cially after the measureless extravagance of the late reign. But much 
more is wanted. Economy itself, to be remedial, must be applied 
with judgment. It is said that even the army is to be reduced. 
Now, the army is already too small for the defence of the Empire. I 
repeat that it does not exceed a third of the numbers displayed on 
paper. It is not equal to the maintenance of internal order, except 
by harassing and wasteful exertions. Its increase is more to be desired 
than its diminution, and means for that purpose should be sought in 
other reductions, particularly in the reduction of salaries and pensions, 
and also in a more effective management of the revenue, including its 
collection and administration. 

Be it remembered that the Sultan’s dominions, whether we look 
to climate, soil, or position, are rich beyond conception in resources 
of every kind. We have only to name the countries which are com- 
prised within their limits, and every doubt on this point must vanish 
from our minds. The wonder is that regions so blest with all varie- 
ties of produce, with climates so favourable to labour, with coasts so 
accessible to commerce, and with full experience of these advantages 
transmitted from age to age, should have been brought to such 
degradation at a period when other countries far less happily endowed 
by nature reached so great a height of prosperity and power. 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, Syria, the vast plains of Thessaly and Adria- 
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nople, those in Asia watered by the Hermus, the Meander, the Cayster, 
the Caicus, and the productive provinces extending on both sides along 
the Danube from Hungary to the sea—all these and many other 
districts of surpassing fertility are only waiting for the long-expected 
signal to enter upon a new career of industry, wealth, and glory. 
Let the doors be thrown open to the arts, the science, the capital of 
Europe ; let the emulation of the natives be encouraged and their 
fortunes sufficiently protected ; let the reforms to which the Imperial 
Government is pledged be put into a regular course of execution, 
and the most satisfactory results would be sure to follow. Even as it 
is, the Porte’s revenue has increased by a fourth since the Crimean 
war, and the financial embarrassments which have accompanied that 
progress may be fairly attributed to extravagance, corruption, and 
mismanagement, or to the cost of putting down disturbances en- 
gendered by a vicious course of administration. 

The reforms which are here recommended must be viewed as a 
whole in order to be fully appreciated. They are comprehensive in 
principle and also in application. They are by no means limited to 
the Christian subjects of the Porte. They are calculated to promote 
the welfare of all classes, whatever may be the separate creed of each. 
The imperial proclamation, in which the new concessions are em- 
bodied together with the earliest, is a real charter of franchises, 
the Magna Charta, in a broader sense than ours, of the Turkish 
Empire. Honour to Sultan Abdul-Mehjid who gave it, and to 
Reschid Pasha with whom its leading ideas originated! The various 
provisions it contains may be severally classed under the following 
heads :— 

I. Confirmation of beneficial ordinances already proclaimed. 

II. Extension of previous concessions. 

III. Removal of existing abuses. 

IV. Securities for the observance of new measures. 

V. Improvements of a material kind. 

The field, it must be allowed, is a wide one, and surely in its 
compartments there is no want either of liberality or of apparent 
sincerity. A system of reform which aims at the removal of all 
abuses, the perpetuation of all franchises, the fusion of all classes, the 
development of all resources, the entire liberty of public worship and 
of private conscience in religious matters, the extension and security 
of civil rights, and an enlarged intercourse with foreigners, can 
hardly fail to engage our sympathy, and, considering the difficulties 
which surround it in a country like Turkey, to command our admira- 
tion and hearty concurrence. We boast too much of the spirit of 
our age to be indifferent to one of its greatest and least expected 
achievements. Our free institutions, our Protestant faith, our com- 
mercial enterprise, our skill in manufactures, all these sources of our 
national greatness are deeply interested in the triumph of such 
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principles over bigotry, ignorance, and corruption in one of their 
strongest and most extensive holds. 

What our Mussulman allies now stand in need of is a practical 
application of those principles in full, with an earnest enforcement of 
corresponding measures. Unfortunately fresh obstacles occur at this 
point. The Sultan looks to his ministers; the ministers look to each 
other. Some are restrained by the fear of responsibility, some by 
their personal interests; others have to contend with false impressions 
contracted in their youth, and others again with an indigenous love 
of ease and habitual self-indulgence. 

Among those statesmen at the Porte who admit the necessity 
without promoting the progress of reform, no allegation is more 
common than the deficiency of suitable agents. There is no doubt 
truth, but there is also much exaggeration, in this plea. Men of 
sufficient ability are seldom wanting for the public service, when the 
authority under which they act is clear and determined in its views, 
and adequate motives for individual exertion are brought into play. 

It will soon be forty years since the present era of Turkish 
reforms began. A new generation has sprung up within that period. 
The young men of Sultan Mahmoud’s time have now attained the 
experience of age. Those who were only children then have already 
overstepped the halfway road of life. It would be strange indeed if 
there were none among them whose natural intelligence had taken 
the impress of the time, none who felt that in serving a reform 
government with zeal they could best fulfil their public duties and 
consult their own interests. Their minds have ripened in the 
warmth of new ideas ; they have had access, in maturity, to broader 
avenues of knowledge than were open to their predecessors, who 
nevertheless sent out from their ranks the earliest instruments, the 
most active pioneers of reform. Between the two classes, the elder 
and the younger, a sufficient supply might surely be found, if not for 
giving full effect to all the ministerial offices, at least for conducting 
the principal departments, and setting an example of vigour and 
consistency to other branches of the government. <A Turk of good 
manners, who can talk French, who has visited the chief cities of 
Christendom, and has some acquaintance with European literature, 
is no longer, as in the last century, a phcenix or a black swan. The 
Greeks have ceased to monopolise the main channel of communication 
between the Porte and the foreign ambassadors at Constantinople. 
The functions of chief interpreter are performed by a Mussulman. 

What serves to counteract the natural tendencies of so important 
a change is favouritism, which is still but too often the arbiter of 
public appointments in Turkey. This practice may be traced to 
three distinct sources. The candidates for office receive their 
education in general either at the Porte or in the seraglio. Their 
first appointment is made on the recommendation of some influential 
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person at one of those two seats of power. Their promotion is fre- 
quently the result of a similar exercise of patronage. The relations 
of patron and client, which formed so strong an element of public 
life in ancient Rome, survive to a certain degree at Constantinople, 
The great man is at times sustained by his political dependants, 
who, in turn, look up to him for the advancement of their fortunes, 
Official establishments, though of late curtailed, are still expensive, 
and the plurality of incumbents have little but their salaries and 
their expectations wherewith to support them. Debts are consequently 
incurred, and the bankers, who lend, employ their credit, which is 
considerable, in keeping or reinstating in office their respective 
debtors. Hence a routine most favourable to misconduct, incapacity, 
and corruption ; hence a discouragement to those who seek to rise by 
honest means and honourable exertions ; hence an assurance that no 
amount of disgrace will permanently exclude the most undeserving 
characters from office and power. Such pashas as Riza and Saffeti 
must laugh at being dismissed, since, however clear their delinquency, 
they are allowed to keep their ill-gotten spoils, with the certainty of 
returning to office at no distant period, and in the enjoyment mean- 
while of colossal pensions. 

There is much, we must confess, in these abuses to dishearten the 
advocates of Turkish revival. But they are not irremediable, and 
other countries have suceeeded in throwing off the same impediments, 
Even here, in our own country, the struggle of private interest with 
public spirit was long and anxious. It survived both the Reformation 
and the Revolution. It was a cloud on our expanding prospects in 
the last century. It required the resolution, the integrity, and the 
genius of a Burke to check its progress; and even now we look for 
its death-blow to a doubtful experiment—that of our competitive 
examinations. 

If, in this respect, we are better, on the whole, than those who 
went before us, what securities have we against the dangers of a re- 
lapse? The answer is obvious. We are less exposed to temptation, 
and we act under the control of public opinion. The servants of the 
State, whatever their rank or denomination, are regularly if not 
abundantly paid, and an act of peculation brought home to the delin- 
quent would, at least, be stamped with ignominy and hopeless dis- 
missal from office. Appointments also are made in the public service 
on sounder principles and under a stricter responsibility. The Turks, 
it is true, have no parliament, and still less a parliament composed of 
individuals responsible to a popular constituency. But they have a 
sovereign whose power is absolute, whose interest is that the Empire 
should be honestly served, and who has no aristocratic, municipal, or 
party combinationsto manage. In fact, without the immediate sanc- 
tion of the Sultan, no issue of money, no official appointment is made ; 
no act of administration, no decision of council, no sentence of criminal 
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justice, goes iato effect. The laws against malversation, bribery, and 
corruption are stringent, and to every breach of them a penalty, more 
or less severe, is attached. 

In aid of the Sultan there is a Privy or Cabinet Council for affairs 
of state, whether internal or foreign. There is also a more compre- 
hensive council, having judicial as well as deliberative powers, and com- 
prising, together with the Grand Mufti and others of the Ulemah, 
most of the principal functionaries. To these may be added a Board 
of Reform, whose president is a member of the administration, and 
occasionally, under urgent circumstances, a Council of Notables con- 
vened by supreme authority from the provinces and in part elected 
there. However, in each province there is a separate council for local 
affairs under the presidency of the respective pashas. In these 
assemblies the elective principle is in some degree employed, and a 
representative of each non-Mussulman community sits among the 
members. 

The pashas are no longer invested, as of old, with plenary powers. 
They are now little more than civil commissioners. The troops are 
placed under a military commander, and the provincial revenue is 
administered by a separate authority. No capital sentence can be 
earried into effect without a special order from Constantinople. 
This new distribution of power, though doubtless in some respects 
useful, has the drawback of leaving too much in the hands of 
the council, whose leading members are men of influence in their 
neighbourhood, swayed by local interests, indifferent, if not hostile, 
to the imperial policy, and capable at times of giving law to the 
pasha. 

A surer and stronger link is wanted between the supreme govern- 
ment and the provincial authorities, and such a link might perhaps 
be found without disturbing the present divisions of the Empire. The 
existing pashaliks might be grouped into clusters determined by ter- 
ritorial conformation or by local convenience, and each of the clusters 
might be superintended by a Governor-General or Lord High Com- 
missioner, representing the Sultan, and enjoying the full confidence 
of his government. Examples of this kind of delegation are to be 
found in Turkish history. One of them has lately been given in the 
person of Fuad Pasha, who, under peculiar circumstances, was invested 
with extraordinary powers for the restoration of order in Syria. 
Another took place a few years before, when the two adjacent pro- 
vinces of Thessaly and Epirus were united for a time under the ad- 
ministration of a single pasha, who in earlier days would probably 
have received the appropriate and well-known title of Bey-ler-bey, or 
Lord of Lords. There would be little difficulty in arranging a suffi- 
cient control for the exercise of so high a trust, and the body of 
Turkish statesmen would not be required to supply more than twelve 
or fifteen individuals capable of fulfilling its duties, and giving 
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thereby a general and uniform effect to the Sultan’s beneficent inten- 
tions. 

The execution of such a plan might in time be greatly assisted by 
opening a wider field of instruction to candidates for public employ- 
ment. The first step has been taken in this direction. A college, 
founded by the government, exists in the principal suburb of Constan- 
tinople. The students are partly Christian and partly Mussulman, 
They are brought up together on equal terms. The institution was 
originally a school of medicine. It has been expanded into larger 
proportions, and may be said to contain the rudiments of an university. 
No principle stands in the way of its further extension. - As a model 
for similar foundations in the chief provincial cities, its importance 
can hardly be overrated. 

I have already intimated that, in my opinion, the Turkish army, 
far from being too large for the wants of the country, stands rather in 
need of a considerable increase, with reference at least to the numbers 
actually enrolled. The objections are not entirely of a financial 
character. The conscription operates on the Turkish population 
alone, and the supply from that quarter is not equal to the demand. 
This deficiency has been felt for some years, and it is to all appearance 
a growing evil. How is it to be supplied if not by recruiting among 
those portions of the people who, on religious grounds, have been 
hitherto exempted from military service? This idea has been adopted 
by the Porte, and made acceptable to the Christians by substituting 
a war-tax for the degrading haratsch, and levying it on all religious 
classes alike. But the egg has been addled in the hatching. The 
Christians complain of the new tax as pressing unfairly on them, and 
as no arrangements have yet been made for placing them as soldiers 
on a proper footing, the army is still dependent on its one declining 
source of recruitment. 

Whatever may be hereafter the composition of the army, its 
numbers cannot be increased without a corresponding increase of 
expense. On this account, as well as on others, it is evident that 
measures calculated to remove financial abuses, and to render taxation 
more productive, stand foremost in the line of reform. Retrench- 
ment and economy are the best, and indeed indispensable, starting- 
points. They alone can at present obtain, for any security the Porte 
could offer in raising money on loan, that confidence which might 
reopen the money markets of Europe to her proposals. The pump 
must have water to make it work. The first remedial operations in 
finance would be attended with a stoppage of the customary expe- 
dients, and it is difficult therefore to imagine how the curative 
process could be effected without a temporary accommodation. Ten 
years ago this harbour of refuge was closed to the Porte by traditional 
scruples, which subsequently gave way to pressure, as other mistaken 
notions will also give way to a similar force of circumstances. 
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Here, as on other points, much, no doubt, is wanted. But the 
resources are natural; the obstacles are conventional. Opinion 
works in such a manner as to bring out the former, and to test the 
latter by their actual utility. Things deemed impracticable have 
come into everyday use. The progress of improvement is no less 
rapid than extension. 

It was during the Crimean war that strangers commissioned by 
foreign governments were first allowed to take part in the Porte’s 
financial deliberations. They had to contend with much jealousy 
and many prejudices. They were often baffled in their researches ; 
and if they did any good, it was all but limited to the prevention of 
evil. The Porte has now accepted the services of two gentlemen 
who are actually clerks in the British Treasury, and to them, in 
honourable reliance on a friendly government, the mysteries of 
Turkish finance are said to be fairly unfolded. Even to those who 
have watched at hand the course of events in Turkey, such changes 
appear little short of miraculous. They are earnests of further 
advancement, and seem to forbid the surrender of a single hope. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that nothing has yet been 
done except on paper. In every department some practical steps 
have been taken more or less in the right direction. Progression 
languishes rather from moral than from material causes, less from 
want of will in the government than from the temperament of 
individuals. The ‘haul of all, so well known in our navy, the 
‘strong pull, long pull, and pull all together, so potent in a British 
rowing match, have still to be impressed on our Ottoman friends. 
In every great enterprise, energy, method, system, concurrence, are 
needed for success. In Turkey, as now circumstanced, and more 
perhaps than elsewhere, these qualities of national movement have 
to be sustained, if not inspired, from without. Happily for the 
Turkish Empire, sufficient means and motives for giving in a friendly 
spirit the requisite impulsion to its endeavours are no longer out of 
reach. The principal States of Christendom are solemnly pledged to 
support the integrity of that Empire, and to regard it as a member 
of what is rather affectedly styled the ‘ great European family.’ 
Together they are capable of urging their joint counsels on the Porte 
without the danger to its independence which might accompany the 
single interference of a neighbouring and rival power. Supposing 
their views to be honest, and their recommendations to agree with 
the Porte’s declared principles, the pressure thus exerted would be no 
less safe than useful. Were interested motives to prevail in secret with 
one or more of them, the vigilance of England would not go to sleep, 
and the Porte’s position would not be worse than if it were one of 
political estrangement and insincere profession. Union, moreover, 
though perhaps a mere show, would repress any tendency to foul 
play by making its exposure more discreditable and offensive. It 
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would also be unreasonable to expect the best results from our 
advice when tendered with the twofold advantage of inspiring con- 
fidence as British, and commanding attention as European. The 
treaty of peace, which guards the Porte expressly against foreign 
interference as between the Sultan and his subjects, would be any- 
thing but satisfactory if it were held to preclude the Sultan’s allies 
from insisting on the enforcement of those reforms which have been 
adopted freely by him as of vital importance to his Empire. Who 
will deny that the continued neglect of that duty exposes them more 
and more to the perils and sacrifices attendant, under their existing 
engagements, on its dissolution, whether by force or intrigue ? 

Granted that the prospect of a diplomatic conference installed at 
Constantinople is by no means attractive. But the advantage, or, it 
may be, the necessity, when weighed against the inconvenience, will 
be found to preponderate. Meanwhile such conferences as may serve 
to patch up a local or passing disturbance abound. We are but 
lately relieved from one, the parent of numberless protocols, in 
Syria. The affairs of Montenegro, those of the Danubian princi- 
palities, have likewise, in turn, been subjects of European deliberation. 
We know not how soon or where the kites may be again collected 
by a massacre or an insurrection. 

It were well to bear in mind that such occasional meetings have 
also their portion of inconvenience and risk. Their failure is dis- 
creditable ; the effect of their success, at best, transient and partial. 
The evils they are meant to correct are themselves the offspring of 
one pervading evil, the source of which is Constantinople. In cases 
of sickness, consultations are not of good omen; but at times they 
cannot be avoided, and then it is usually thought best to call them 
where the patient resides, and not on the spot where his fever was 
caught or his leg fractured. 

In these high matters, to which the principal Powers of Europe 
habitually and necessarily direct their attention, although the 
interest, the legitimate interest, is common, and the right equal, our 
own government occupies a peculiar position, comparatively advan- 
tageous, but also, in proportion to the advantage, responsible. The 
causes of this are manifest. Of all the Powers, Great Britain has 
most to lose by the inertness and decay of the Ottoman Empire, and 
least to gain by its dismemberment. Though her course of policy 
may at times give umbrage to the Porte, the circumstances in which 
she is placed, and the character of our institutions, exempt her 
from its mistrust. Others may be more feared, and consequently more 
favoured, by the Turkish authorities; but confidence and goodwill 
depend less on fear than on hopes and sympathies. 

The subject in hand is so large, its bearings so multiplex, and the 
questions it embraces so momentous, that even in this rapid sketch 
of it there may be enough to weary, if not to bewilder, the most 
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patient of readers. We never thought of bringing all its elements, 
however briefly, within so narrow a compass; and even now we do 
not pretend to more than a very light notice of two or three out- 
standing points, which ought not to be entirely overlooked. 

Authors, in seeking to explain the decline of Turkish power, 
have noticed two practices in particular as helping greatly to ac- 
celerate it. One, which we have already touched upon, is the debase- 
ment of the coinage. The other is the exclusion of the Imperial 
Princes from all share in public business. The discredit, uncertainty, 
and temptation to fraud, which attend the former illusion, have at 
all times and in all countries produced, more or less, the same de- 
plorable effects. Our own history may be quoted to confirm the 
truth of this remark. A prominent example is offered by Froude in 
his account of the financial embarrassments which occurred under 
the Protectorate of Somerset. Some of us can personally remember 
with what determination Parliament, on the report of the Bullion 
Committee in 1816, enacted at every hazard the renewal of cash 
payments at the Bank. 

With respect to the princes, it stands to reason that the restric- 
tions to which they are condemned must operate with twofold venom 
upon the State. The jealousy which keeps them spell-bound in the 
seraglio hoodwinks their understandings, and renders the want of 
knowledge an heirloom in the ruling family, at the same time that 
it confirms their imperial keeper in those habits of indolence and self- 
indulgence which the dread of competition and popularity on their 
side might otherwise counteract. It tells with unusual force in a 
country where so much depends on the personal acquirements of the 
sovereign, and at a period when every government is expected to give 
proof of qualities commensurate with the wants of its people and the 
progress of its rivals. A word would suffice to remove this night- 
mare from the palace, and its consequences from the Empire. 

It would certainly require more than a word to redress the 
defects of the currency. But the temporary sacrifice essential to that 
object would be overpaid by its results, and a real economy, such as 
now, it appears, is in progress, followed by other productive reforms, 
and sustained by the concurrent action of friendly Powers, would go 
far to revive the credit and open the resources of the Porte to an 
indefinite extent. 

Those to whom every molehill is a mountain, every redoubt an 
impregnable fortress, may fancy that the greatest success in these 
respects would have little or no effect—if any, a disastrous one—on 
that diversity of races and consequent opposition of feelings and 
interests which make the Turkish Empire a hotbed of internal dis- 
sension. That there, as elsewhere, difficulty and danger exist in 
circumstances of social antagonism, cannot be fairly denied; but 
candour, while making the admission, is entitled to dissent from its 
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exaggeration. In their days of prosperity, the most enlightened of 
Turkish ministers might reasonably have opposed any serious relaxa- 
tion of the Mussulman system. It was sufficient for their purpose 
that all went on as usual, and that no defeat or deficit, insurrection 
or calamity, was likely to throw more than a passing shadow on the 
stability of the Empire. Turks were Turks, and rayahs rayahs, 
Both were to move invariably in their separate spheres; and if 
Christian heads were exposed to Turkish sabres, it was natural that 
they should be occasionally cut off. But the successors of those 
statesmen have no such luxury to enjoy. They are embarked on 
a current, generated by false principles and vicious courses, which 
threatens to sweep them into ruin—government, religion, empire, 
and all. It is only by straining or rowing strenuously against 
the flood that they can hope to escape. Their best exertions may 
ultimately fail; but, taken in the right direction, they offer good 
chances of safety, retarding meanwhile the consummation to be 
dreaded, and softening the approaches to what in the end may prove 
inevitable. 

This for the worst. But the danger itself is far less considerable 
than might be supposed at a distance. Numerous, and at heart dis- 
affected, as the Sultan’s non-Mussulman subjects are, they have by no 
means the force either of union or of endurance. Their separation 
into different classes on the ground of race or creed is evidently a 
source of weakness to them. They have little sympathy for each 
other. They are rivals for Turkish favour, and in some respects 
antagonistic among themselves. What they have most in common 
is the habit of submission to Turkish rule. Neither Greek, nor 
Armenian, nor Slavonian can hope to occupy a throne left vacant 
by the professor of Islamism. Each class in the supposed case would 
probably consent more cheerfully to the Sultan’s authority than 
accept the rule of an adverse Christian sect. The Christians, in pro- 
portion as the Turks extend the circle of their privileges, and treat 
them with forbearance and consideration, have less to stimuiate their 
longing for independence, and less to raise them above the dread of 
their long-established conquerors. On the same account their hold 
upon the sympathies of Christendom, and the confidence they might 
derive from that source, are greatly attenuated. Besides, the weight 
of the Ottoman sceptre has never pressed upon them by an immediate 
contact with the whole surface of their everyday life. From the 
time of the conquest they have been allowed in some important 
respects to manage their own affairs. Even the collection of the 
haratsch, before the abolition of that tax, was entrusted to their own 
magistrates. The amount to be levied on each district was fixed by 
the Porte, or, it might be, by the pasha; but the assessment was 
regulated by the elders or notables of each religious community. 
What they most felt, and what in reality they had most to complain 
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of, was the arbitrary abuse of power, the unauthorised exaction, the 
oppressive or humiliating treatment of individuals. But all these 
motives to revolt have been gradually dispelled, and are more likely 
to die away from want of fuel than to gather fresh strength from an 
increase of liberty and the prospect of further improvement. 

More, much more, might be written on this inexhaustible 
theme. What is written already might have been more judiciously 
treated, more clearly developed, more ably compressed. Writer and 
reader have, nevertheless, travelled on together, and have now 
reached, not indeed the terminus, but a station where they may 
conveniently take breath, and review, as from some elevated point, 
the various stages of their road. The object of the journey is not 
an idle one. Its character is serious. It cannot be dismissed from 
thought like a railway excursion or a dissolving view. Let us, before 
we part, compare notes, and determine, if possible, whether from 
argument and statement, as here set forth, we are warranted in 
drawing conclusions on which our minds may rest with a certain 
amount of conviction, and whether we are entitled, in conscience, to 
wish that our convictions should pass, as eventual rules of action, 
into the minds of others more powerful than ourselves. 

Has it been fairly established in the preceding pages that we 
have, as a nation, strong motives, continually in operation, and 
founded on our own immediate interests, for maintaining and 
improving our friendly relations with Turkey; that a considerable 
and growing portion of our trade is derived from the Turkish 
dominions; that, from a political point of view, we have much to 
apprehend from their decline or dissolution ; and that our communi- 
cations by steam and telegraph with India and our immense posses- 
sions there are dependent on the goodwill and protection of the 
Ottoman Government ? 

In the next place, are we satisfied that it has been our policy and 
also our practice, from an early period, to cultivate friendly relations 
with the Porte? Have we not in later years, and in critical emer- 
gencies, either hastened to her succour by means of counsel, media- 
tion, and even occasionally by active assistance, or taken part, how- 
ever reluctantly, in coercive measures calculated to bring her into a 
state of political harmony with the Powers of Christendom ? 

Thirdly, is it not proved that, as one of them, we have given our 
formal guaranty for the independence and integrity of the Sultan’s 
dominions, and incurred thereby a positive obligation to redeem 
our pledge, when called upon, at the cost or immediate risk of 
British treasure and blood ? 

Fourthly, is it not manifest that, whether from within or from 
without, the Turkish Empire is exposed to an imminent danger of 
falling into confusion and becoming eventually a prey to the ambi- 
tion of its most powerful neighbours—of neighbours liable at any 
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time to become adverse to our policy and jealous of our pro- 
sperity ? 

Fifthly, has it not been shown that Turkey, notwithstanding its 
many causes of weakness and social embarrassment, possesses a fund 
of resources which have only to be worked by means within reach in 
order, as a consequence of the process, to retard indefinitely, if not 
to avert entirely, the impending catastrophe ? May it not be added, 
with truth, that the obstacles to improvement are so far from being 
irremovable that many of them, and some in appearance the most 
obdurate, have already yielded to the pressure of necessity and the 
evidence of facts ? 

Sixthly, can it be denied at the same time that the Turkish 
Government has displayed, together with a sense of its weakness, an 
utter incapacity for extricating itself, without support and assistance, 
from the dangers which surround it; that, left to its own unaided 
exertions, it has no reasonable prospect of escape ; that even now it 
depends for existence on the forbearance of the Christian Powers; and 
that we are bound in duty no less than entitled to require, as the 
price of our generosity, its strenuous enforcement of such measures as 
are necessary, according to its own proclaimed and recorded confes- 
sion, to sustain its vitality, and to justify the responsible confidence 
of its allies ? 

If, as it would seem, there can be only one true answer to these 
questions, the inevitable conclusion to be drawn from them may be 
left with safety to the deliberate judgment of the country. The 
interests of our trade with Turkey, Persia, and the Danube; those of 
our political power on the shores of the Euxine, the Archipelago, and 
the Mediterranean ; those, again, of our direct communication with 
India—to say nothing of China and Australia—are palpably concerned 
in the decision. Are we to relinquish, when it is most needed, a 
policy dating from one of the best periods of our history? Are we 
to surrender a position acquired by the exertions of our diplomacy 
and by the triumphs of our arms? Are we to wait with fet- 
tered limbs and bandaged eyes for that solution which we have most 
reason to deprecate of the Eastern Question? Or are we, in a wiser 
and a nobler spirit, to confront the peril, which hitherto we have 
never ceased to acknowledge—to employ at once, though with some 
inconvenience and doubt, the means required for meeting it with 
effect, and to do our best, without hesitation, for diverting a 
calamity which, be it far or near, must be attended in its consum- 
mation with evils of the greatest magnitude ? 

A straight, an obvious course lies open before us, It is recom- 
mended no less by a consistent view of our interests than by rights 
and obligations pressed home on our sense of duty by a just appre- 
hension of worse. We are free to enter upon it, or rather to persist 
in following it, without any immediate sacrifices, even of a financial 
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kind, and with no greater difficulties to encounter than must ever 
attend upon a course of diplomatic action limited by its objeet 
rather than by time, and applied, in concurrence with other Powers, 
less in earnest, perhaps, than ourselves, but engaged ostensibly as we 
are, to the complicated affairs of a distant empire and a mistrustful 
government. 

Should doubts remain, let the alternative, such as it is described 
above, be fairly and fully weighed. Let it be weighed together with 
our special engagements, and let this additional consideration be 
thrown into the scale. A course of policy which has for its object 
the maintenance of peace by means of an improved system of 
administration throughout the Turkish Empire, and of the concurrent 
operation of the Porte and her allies, even were it to fail as to the ulti- 
mate results, would, inits progress, work, beneficially for Europe, to 
the relief of millions who are still suffering under the joint effects 
of ignorance, misgovernment, and fanaticism. 

It is reasonable to presume that, under Providence, every great 
depositary of power in this world has its mission. The Crown and 
Parliament of England have theirs, a proud and also a responsible 
one. It is the mission of knowledge, freedom, and humanity, 
issuing from the highest of sources, and hallowed throughout its 
course by Christian love. Power is the instrument of our practical 
fidelity to its duties. Let us take heed. Indifference to the end 
may involve a forfeiture of the means. 





June 18, 1877. 


Such are the opinions which I threw upon paper some four or five 
years after the termination of the Crimean war, of that war which 
rescued Turkey from the domineering pretensions of Russia by means of 
auxiliary forces derived from England and France, placing in a strong 
light both the weakness of the Ottoman Empire and the strength of 
those motives which brought the two allies to its support, with the 
moral or more than the moral concurrence of other European Powers. 
In a general sense, and from my point of view, those opinions have 
undergone no change. But circumstances have not maintained the 
same consistency. Turkey, instead of calling out the political sym- 
pathies of Western Europe as a State threatened with loss of inde- 
pendence by the demands of an ambitious neighbour, has now exposed 
itself to just reproach by causing a great disturbance, attributable 
in its origin to the Porte’s oppressive principles of government, and later 
to its haughty rejection of those salutary counsels which it received 
from all its co-signataries of the treaty of Paris. It has, moreover, 
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incurred the imminent peril attached to open unaided war with a 
contiguous empire far more powerful than its own in every respect, 
and whose eventual triumph might entail disastrous consequences on 
the greater part of European Christendom. There may have been, and 
probably were, intrigues from without which ripened into insurrection 
the discontent of Bosnia and Herzegovina; but surely it required a 
deep sense of misrule on the part of a suffering and unarmed popu- 
lation to lay itself bare, by acts of disobedience, to the rigours of an 
unsparing and fanatical despotism. The reign of Sultan Abdul-Aziz 
gained no favour even from those of his subjects who were of His 
Majesty’s own race and religion, nor can it be forgotten that in his 
ill-omened time the neglect of promised reforms went hand in hand 
with the acquisition of millions obtained from the wealth of Christen- 
dom, and cancelled by an act of indefinite bankruptcy. 

It can hardly be denied that facts of this kind weigh heavily in 
the balance when the Porte’s engagements, distinctly implied, though 
perhaps not always formally expressed, are put into one scale, and 
its fragments or shadows of performance into the other. The 
marked disproportion between them may well throw doubt on the 
Porte’s appeal to the beneficial clauses of the treaty of Paris. If 
any degree of validity may still be ascribed to that treaty, it cannot 
with justice or reason be made to bear upon those securities which 
all Europe, so to say, has deemed it necessary to demand for the com- 
plete execution of the proclaimed reforms, and the restoration of 
peace on solid grounds in the disturbed provinces. Whatever may be 
the results of the war which is now unhappily in progress on a 
colossal scale, the mediating Powers have respected the permanent 
independence and integrity of the Turkish Empire. The temporary 
interference of foreign agents with the internal arrangements of the 
Porte must of course be unpleasant to the Sultan and his Mussulman 
subjects ; but its necessity, supposing its real character to be such, 
originates with the Turkish authorities, and has for its object the 
tranquillity of Europe and the welfare of Turkey itself. 

The capacity of Mussulman Turkey for reforms may not be 
equal to its need of them, but it has always appeared to me sufficient 
for the introduction of a real and progressive improvement. On this 
account it is the more to be regretted, and also the more to be 
resented, that nearly a score of years from the treaty of Paris, so 
remarkable for increase of revenue and freedom from disturbance, 
should have left such scanty traces of advancement and good faith, and 
such ample proofs of impolicy and extravagance. How could Austria, 
whose territory bordered on the insurgent district and was peopled 
with numerous sympathisers, look with indifference on a movement so 
likely to compromise her interests, and, in the probable event of its 
expansion, to produce a mischievous excitement elsewhere? Were 
not the elements of that political disease, the Eastern Question, dis- 
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cernible in the first local symptoms of resistance to authority? Was 
it to be expected that the insurgents would consent to lay down their 
arms, and resume their previous habits of obedience, on a simple 
assurance of pardon and better treatment for the future? Sympathies 
naturally sprang up on both sides of the frontier. Popular enthu- 
siasm impelled the Christian Governments at the same time that its 
effects alarmed the Porte, so that, while the pressure from without 
increased, the resistance within hardened into positive refusal. In 
proportion to their determination to reject the demand of securities, 
the Turks abounded in professions and enactments of reform. 
They replied to the armed menace of Russia by an exhaustive display 
of force, they threw down the barrier of creed, and united the 
various classes of population into one patriotic mass under the common 
appellation of Ottomans, represented by a Parliament composed of 
two houses—a Senate and Deputies. Great and radical indeed is this 
change in the institutions of Turkey. Canit succeed? can it last ? are 
the obvious questions which it suggests. A mixture of antagonistic 
elements shaped by a flash of urgency, and forced at once into action 
under circumstances severely trying, may well be viewed with sur- 
prise and doubt. The sincerity of its principal author is to all 
appearance unshaken, although it was probably hurried into existence 
as a refuge from the importunity of foreign dictators. There are 
those who would have given it a fair chance by leaving the Porte, as 
it were, on trial for a reasonable time after the departure of the 
ambassadors from Constantinople, and reserving the right of their 
Governments to interfere afresh upon the evident failure of the new 
system. Such a course would certainly have postponed the war, and 
perhaps might even have prevented it from ever breaking out. Come 
what may short of a Turkish dismemberment, the work of Midhat 
Pasha is not likely to pass away without leaving salutary traces of 
its temporary existence. The Sultan’s uncontrolled authority, the 
inveterate corruptions of the metropolitan Ministry, and the cat-and- 
dog relations between Mussulmans and Christians can never be the 
same as heretofore. 

Although it is not my intention to censure bygone transactions, 
I cannot entirely suppress the regret with which I look back on 
some of the incidents preliminary to the present deplorable war. 
What, for instance, could be more ominous of failure than the want 
of union among the mediating Powers from the very commencement 
of their proceedings? What more offensive to the Turks than the 
unscrupulous hostilities of Servia and Montenegro? What more 
disreputable both to Turkey and to Europe than the manner in 
which the convicted perpetrators of the Bulgarian outrages escaped 
from the pursuits of justice? What more injudicious than the 
unyielding obstinacy with which the Porte repelled the modified 
counsels of its allies, and refused to settle the terms of a mutual 
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disarmament with Russia by means of an accredited representative at 
St. Petersburg ? 

No doubt the Eastern Question is a network of difficulties and 
dangers, affecting very important interests, exciting violent passions, 
and even when lulled into a state of rest liable to break out again 
with ruinous activity. The elements of which it is composed ex- 
plain its character. A northern Power, possessing a vast extent of 
territory, and capable of bringing a most formidable array of forces 
into the field, presses down to the south upon an empire which, 
though apparently verging towards its ruin, comprises whole regions 
of splendid fertility and the choicest positions for sway and trade. 
The former is thought to covet, at the very least, some important 
portions of its neighbour’s dominions, and to seek the accomplishment 
of its views by an intriguing policy in times of peace, and by 
downright conquest in times of war. The Porte facilitates its rival’s 
success by a system of misrule which paralyses its natural advantages, 
and comes in aid of strong original causes to produce a spirit of 
disaffection among the majority of its subjects. Russia, on the 
other hand, is thereby furnished with millions of partisans from 
within the Turkish Empire, and the energies of an impulsive sym- 
pathy from without. Of late, indeed, she has drifted into a position 
of which she has availed herself to assume the guise of Europe’s 
champion, and at the same time to drive the Sultan into a single- 
handed war fraught with chances fatal to his independence. Other 
European Powers, for various reasons and in different degrees, see at 
all times much to alarm them even in the prospect of a rupture 
between the two parties. They know that the small dark cloud on 
the horizon may surge into a sweeping tempest, and they must lose 
no time in determining when and by what means they may have to 
protect their own particular interests even to the extremity of war. 
Of such inducements to hostile action, England may be said to have 
the lion’s share. Whatever consideration obliges her to rest her 
sheet anchor on peace, she may be carried into stormy latitudes by 
resistless forces incidental to a wide expanse of surface on land as 
well as at sea. 

We of the British Isles have to thank Providence for being still 
able to hold to the anchor of peace. We are declared neutrals. But 
the contest which is now raging in the home of the Eastern Question 
throws all generalities into the shade. Public curiosity fastens 
eagerly on news from the seat of war, whether it be on the banks of 
the Danube or among the mountains of Armenia. Speculation on 
tip-toe strains its sight to catch a glimpse of things beyond our 
actual horizon, and the dimness of the objects would seem to sharpen 
the appetite for discovery. No wonder that such should be the case. 
The mill-stone is accessible to all, and I cannot deny my wish, like 
that of thousands, to penetrate its mysteries, and also, unlike that 
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of many, my sense of inability to reach their place of seclusion. 
What opinions I may venture to entertain are at the service of my 
readers. The first to be mentioned turns upon the supposition that 
Russia is bent on something more than the redress of grievances in 
European Turkey. If so, the present appearances warrant a conjecture 
that the intended passage of the Danube is a demonstration, and the 
incursion from Circassia the reality. Imagine the Russians to 
advance so far on the two lines of invasion as to bring the Porte to 
terms. What more plausible than for them to say: ‘ We are content to 
redeem our pledge in Europe. We ask nothing there for ourselves ; but 
we are entitled to a fair indemnity for the cost and sacrifices of war, 
and on this ground we propose to retain a part or the whole of 
territory in Asia already won and actually occupied by our armies’ ? 
A demand so appropriately stated might include a cession of 
Erzeroum, and with it the entrance of the Euphrates Valley, which 
terminates only in the Gulf of Persia. There are politicians who 
see in such an acquisition by Russia a danger which threatens our 
Indian dominions, and consequently raises the question of what 
should be done to counteract it. An answer may perhaps be 
suggested by the map. Any one who consults that oracle will 
perceive that distance alone presents a serious difficulty to hostile 
enterprise from that quarter; and surely, if we had to contend with 
an enemy in the Indian or Persian seas, our resources in point of force, 
recruiting, and provisioning, would not be inferior to his. As for the 
Suez Canal, it may be that our possession of shares would not preclude 
the necessity of employing force for the defence of its freedom ; but 
it may perhaps fairly be said that sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof, especially as we may reckon confidently on having all neutral 
nations on our side when called upon to act on its behalf. We must 
not, however, lose sight of the facilities to be derived from the river 
by an invading army, nor of the effect which the possession of Armenia 
might have in helping to cover the line of advance from the Caspian 
Sea into Central Asia. 

Other more exposed interests may be brought into jeopardy by 
the existing war, should it take a turn decidedly favourable to Russia. 
The fettered navigation of the Danube, an indefinite occupation 
of the befriended provinces in Turkey, a free passage of the Darda- 
nelles, and even the appropriation of Constantinople itself, are all 
contingencies which the negotiation of a peace dictated by Russian 
victory might raise into dilemmas of the most formidable kind. 
More than one question is involved in the solution they require. 
Which of them, if any, would leave us no choice but that of hostile 
resistance ? Which would entitle us to the cooperation of one or more 
auxiliaries? Could we enter upon hostilities with a reasonable 
prospect of success, and with no sacrifice greater than what the fruits 
of success would repay? It is clear that not one of the enumerated 
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conditions could be accepted by the Porte without more or less injury, 
commercial, territorial, or political, to the interests of other States, 
and more particularly, in some respects, to those of Great Britain. The 
mere introduction of Russian armed vessels into the Archipelago and 
Mediterranean from the Black Sea would make a very objectionable 
alteration in the relative position of other naval Powers, and be a 
constant source of anxiety and peril to the Ottoman authorities. The 
transfer of Constantinople itself to the possession of Russia would 
manifestly place the adjacent straits at the mercy of a Power whose 
maxims of trade and exclusiveness of policy might at any time 
hamper, if not suspend, the trade of Europe with the countries which 
they enclose. Questions of vital importance had better rest with 
governments and representative assemblies. But private indivi- 
duals may fairly, and sometimes even usefully, hazard an opinion 
on exceptional points. In the present instance two things are clear 
to the commonest understanding; the one as pressing on every 
government concerned, the other as touching all that is most valuable 
to every inhabitant of a contented country. Every nerve should at 
once be strained to prepare for the expected crisis, not only by readi- 
ness of measures and means within, but by union of counsels and concert 
of operations without. The other indispensable duty is to ascertain, 
as nearly as possible, the amount of effective means for a successful 
issue. If there be one proposition more obvious than another, it is 
that war, at the best, carries with it such great sacrifices that to 
undertake it without necessity or calculation is akin to madness. 
History records the consequences of neglect in these matters, and our 
recent proclamation of present neutrality seems to warrant the expec- 
tation of a deliberate but unfettered policy in this country. 

If the Russians, like other nations of the high north, have a 
natura: leaning towards the sun and the brighter regions of the earth, 
we have the assurances of their sovereign and his ministers that they 
confine their views of success in Turkey to points on which they have 
already in principle the concurrence of Europe; and it may be found 
wiser to display our reliance on their sincerity, while we observe their 
movements with vigilance, and prepare to counteract any failure in 
their promises. 


STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 
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THE RIDSDALE FUDGMENT AND ITS 
RESULTS. 


Four months ago we ventured to make a prophecy relative to the 
subject of this article. In the first number of this Review, in some 
comments on the Church of England, we made bold to say that the 
important case then before the Supreme Court might not, after all, 
terminate so very hopelessly for High Church interests as might be 
generally assumed.! 

The result, we think, has proved that our anticipations were 
correct. One of our most fair-judging daily papers, that is considered 
generally to represent moderate High Church views, claims the 
judgment as ‘ substantially a victory for the High Church party,’ and 
speaks of the two questions that have been decided in favour of that 
party as ‘of infinitely more importance than the questions that have 
been decided against them.’ This, of course, is not the opinion of 
the partisan papers on either side, nor does it coincide with the views 
of the silly and reckless persons who speak of the judgment as ‘an 
outrage done to common sense,’ ‘ a depraving of the Book of Common 
Prayer,’ and so forth—but it does represent what is generally felt by 
the sober, silent, and influential body that make up the larger half 
of the English Church. ‘The fact remains that we are decided 
gainers ’ is the summary of an intelligent serial journal that may be 
considered to be a fair exponent of the views of the upper, but still 
reasonable, stratum of the High Church party. 

The grounds for such a statement are sufficiently obvious. The 
only usage about which the more reasonable members of the party 
were thoroughly anxious has not been pronounced illegal, and, though 
not perfectly cleared from all ambiguity, will most probably never 
again come up in any future legal proceedings. The celebrant can 
now occupy during the prayer of consecration (provided only that his 
manual acts are fairly visible) that position which the historical 
churchman, rightly or wrongly, regards as the link of usage that 
connects him with the past. The mid-table position is certainly 
tolerated, and a modus vivendi recognised for the High Church 


1 Nineteenth Century, No. 1, p. 64, March 1877. 
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party in reference to an item of ritual observance on which they lay 
great stress, but which, as the bishops observed in a comparatively 
recent pastoral address, has never been formally declared by the 
Church to have any doctrinal significance. 

We may then certainly claim that the expectation in reference to 
the general issue has proved to be correct, and that the easily made 
forecast has been verified. 

But can we say that our comments as to the nature of the 
judgment have proved equally correct? What we ventured to say 
was that the form of expression in which the decision would be 
formulated would be ‘wise, convincing, and conciliatory.’ Can we 
claim that every one of these epithets has been substantiated by the 
general tenor of the judgment of the 12th of May? It will be the 
object of this article to answer this question, and to place before the 
general reader an equitable estimate of a judgment on which the 
well-being of the whole future of the English Church depends more 
completely than we may be now able to realise. 

We may anticipate the result of our considerations by saying that, as 
regards the three epithets which we have used, there is no doubt that 
the first has been verified ; and that of the many criticisms that the 
judgment has undergone, few, if any, have been so marked by party- 
spirit as to deny that it has been not only politic but wise, and that 
its wisdom will be felt the more its reasoning and details are analysed. 
That it is also conciliatory is to be seen on every page. The whole 
tone of the document is considerate. The other side is stated with a 
fairness and frankness which not only inspire the reader with con- 
fidence, but predispose him to accept the result, whatever it may 
prove to be, with something more than acquiescence. Is it, however, 
convincing ? Here we hesitate. The judgment is transparently clear, 
flawlessly reasoned, and eminently fair; but it does not carry with it 
complete conviction. It seems to fail just where the real difficulty 
presents itself. The ornaments rubric appears to give a clear and 
specific direction, and the judgment, by its very fairness, helps us to 
recognise this with additional distinctness ; but when we come to the 
really formidable question, ‘ Why, then, is any one wrong in obeying 
the rubric ?’ we feel that the answers are too subtle, and the expla- 
nations too deficient in simplicity, for any mind except that of a 
professional interpreter. In reading the judgment we feel ourselves 
out-reasoned and out-argued, but at the same time not fully con- 
vinced. Our reason seems forced one way, but our instincts take 
the other. This is the unfortunate impression which the judgment 
has produced on many candid minds, and this it is which we shall 
endeavour to deal with in the following pages, and, as far as we have 
the power, not only to analyse but to rectify. 

And there is the more reason for attempting to do this, as the 
result at which the judges arrived is increasingly felt by all reasonable 
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and candid persons to be right, and alone completely consonant with 
the various historical facts and documents that have been brought 
under consideration. In the first place the unhesitating language of 
the distinguished men who, at least, formed the’ majority of the 
tribunal, cannot fail to produce, as it has produced, a very strong 
impression on the minds of impartial readers. When men of the 
great legal knowledge, high character, and singular acumen of the 
present Lord Chancellor tell us that they have not felt any hesitation 
as to the decision at which they ought to arrive, all persons who have 
any ordinary modesty must feel persuaded that, somehow or other, 
these eminent persons must be right, even though they themselves 
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the — may fail distinctly to see it. And this has obviously been felt by all 
the § the really competent critics who have carefully reviewed the judg- 
the § ment. The mere party gladiators that have used the foolish and 
the § violent invective, in lieu of more effective weapons, against this 
ore f judgment, to which we have already alluded, simply count for nothing. 
Their folly and violence put them altogether out of the consideration 
,as [fF of reasonable people, and leave us quite free to regard their comments 
nat on the judgment as simply and entirely unworthy of any answer, and 
the — only deserving to be treated with the charitable and equitable 
ty- censure of complete silence. We revert then to the assertion that all 
mat fF competent critics, though not all sympathising with the final ruling on 
ad. considerations of policy, have not failed to feel the evident correctness 
ale of the law of the judgment. To take a single instance, we may 
1a notice that, in the probably best and clearest of the adverse criticisms 
n- on this judgment that appeared soon after its promulgation, the 
ay admission is frankly made that there is strong reason to think that 
T; the framers of the ornaments rubric did mean the rubric to be qualified 
rT, in the manner which the judgment specifies. And similar admissions 
it have been made in every intelligent criticism that we have yet seen. 
ty The legal result is thus apparently felt to be right, and sometimes 
d even admitted to be so; and yet the plain fact seems to remain, that, 
0 to use the words of a venerable and well-known leader of High Church 
le opinion, ‘the judgment does interpret in a non-natural sense the 
g rubric upon which the judgment turns ;’ or, to take the language of 
- a recent resolution affirmed by some 300 clergymen, that the judg- 
a ment ‘is clearly contrary to the plain meaning of the rubric.’ And 
8 yet it cannot be denied that the framers of the judgment have this 
- substantial fact in their favour, that there is not a shred or scrap of 
e evidence that the learned persons.who originally formulated the 
t rubric, or that the Church and nation, either at the time or for 200 
1 years afterwards, ever understood the rubric as permitting the use of 
e vestments to the parish priest. It has, indeed, been assumed bylas 


learned an ecclesiastical judge as Sir Robert Phillimore, that the 
Puritan party at the Savoy Conference objected to this particular 
rubric as being of dangerous import and possibly bringing back the 
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vestments; but this misapprehension was rectified by the Purchas 
judgment, and the fact may now be said to remain unchallenged, that 
for 200 years nobody ever claimed this rubric as either expressly or 
inferentially directing the parish priest to use the vestments. Nay, 
more, as shall be clearly shown in the sequel, it would have been 
strange indeed if it had been otherwise. How any one who can under- 
stand the difference between a broad declaration as to the general 
usage of the Church of England (our present rubric) and a special 
direction to eack individual minister (the rubric of the two former 
Prayer Books) could ever have supposed that the present ornaments 
rubric either directs or permits every individual minister, parochial 
as well as capitular, to use the vestments, is to us one of the most 
remarkable instances of ecclesiastical hallucination to be met with in 
the history of the last quarter of a century. There is not a word in 
the rubric which can be forced into implying that the rubric is to be 
regarded, or ought to be regarded, as a specific directory rubric for 
the guidance of the individual minister. It states generally the 
usage of the Church of England; and, in the retention of the cope 
and surplice, that usage remains to the present hour. 

But all this shall be set forth plainly and, we hope, convincingly 
in a later portion of the article. At present we are only noticing 
the judgment in its broad and general aspects, and in the light in 
which it appears to have been generally received by the majority of 
friends and foes. And this, we fear, must be conceded, that it is 
hardly fully convincing. It has placed before the Church several 
important and incontrovertible facts, but in its conclusions it does not 
seem to have made quite the best of them. It has safe premisses to 
rest upon, but the completed argument is not thoroughly persuasive. 
The threads are strong, but they are not drawn together as sharply as 
they might have been, and one of the strongest threads—-this is the 
chief comment we venture to make on the document—has not been 
drawn in at all. The result is, as we have already said, that the 
judgment does not fully satisfy even those who wish to be satisfied; 
and yet the feeling remains that the decision is right, and that, if one 
could only get to a right point of view of the whole details, one could 
see it oneself, and with no great difficulty make others see it also. 
Let us try if we can find this point, and, by a plain consideration 
of the judgment, indicate where the framers uf it appear to have 
stopped a little short, and how, consequently, they failed to be guided 
completely up to the spot where the undoubted difficulties of the 
case all ultimately disappear. 

Let us, then, now turn to the document itself, and consider it 
somewhat in detail. Let us, however, in doing so prescribe to our- 
selves this very necessary rule—not to be tempted to wander into the 
many mazes of historical and archeological minutiz which lie on 
every side of us. All the facts carefully winnowed are now before 
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us. All the subordinate points, legal and historical, are now pretty 
accurately ascertained. We have thus nothing more to do than to 
take the judgment in our hands, and examine for ourselves, in a plain 
and common-sense way, not merely whither it ultimately leads us, 
put what is the precise nature of the path along which we are brought 
to our legal destination. 

The Committee of Privy Council had, it will be remembered, four 
points under their consideration—the legality or otherwise of the 
vestments ; the position of the minister, in reference to the Lord’s 
table, during the prayer of consecration in the Communion Service ; 
the lawfulness of a crucifix over a chancel screen; and the use of 
wafer bread for sacramental purposes. It is only in regard of the 
first and second of these points that there can be said to be any really 
great interest; and of these two it is again only the first in which the 
criticisers of the judgment are especially exercised. In reference to 
the second point—the eastward position—all reasonable people are 
perfectly satisfied. Though the judgment does not expressly declare 
the legality per se of the eastward as well as of the northward position 
of the chief officiating minister, it does undoubtedly so far leave the 
eastward position presumably not illegal (unless the manual acts are 
hidden from view) that it is not at all likely, as we have already said, 
that the question will ever again be raised in the courts. We may 
therefore dismiss from our present consideration everything except 
what relates to the vestments, contenting ourselves simply with the 
remark that all unprejudiced members of the Church of England 
must be thankful for decisions on these questions which must not 
only commend themselves to the good sense of the community, but 
must also, when the smoke of controversy has blown away, go very far 
towards bringing peace to all who desire to have peace in our Church 
at the present time. A great many foolish and provocative comments 
have been made even on these portions of the judgment; but of these 
it is really not necessary to take any notice whatever. There are un- 
reasonable people in the Church, and we suppose there will be unrea- 
sonable people to the end. They may even have their uses—probably 
foolometric —in the body corporate ; but, however this may be, they 
are certainly persons on whom all argument is wasted, and to whose 
criticisms it is really waste of time to pay the slightest attention. 

We confine ourselves, then, to the subject of the vestments, and to 
the tenor of the judgment on this hotly contested question. 

Passing over the introductory sentences in which the Judicial 
Committee indicate the desirableness and even necessity of reviewing 
a decision that might, not unnaturally, have been regarded as final, 
we come to the statement of the argument of the appellant. This, we 
learn, may be summed up in three syllogistic sentences. (a) The 
ornaments rubric in. the Revised Prayer Book of 1662 is now the 
only law as to the vesture of the clergy. (b) It authorises the use 
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of all ornaments which had the parliamentary authority of the First 
Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth. (¢) The vestments in question 
are among the ornaments which had this parliamentary authority; 
therefore it authorises the use of the vestments in question. 

Of these three sentences, the Judicial Committee deny the state. 
ment of the first, and challenge the use of the term ‘authorise’ jp 
the second. 

On the latter point it seems impossible to deny the conclusiveness 
of the comments of the Judicial Committee. It must be admitted 
by every candid and impartial reader to be made as clear as the day 
that if, as is contended, the ornaments rubric be the only law as to 
the ministerial dress of the clergy, it must be understood not simply 
to permit or to authorise, but distinctly to direct and to enjoin. This 
is made perfectly clear ; but it certainly should have been added—for 
this is the key of the whole position, and the guiding thought of the 
whole—that if the present rubric be thus imperative and obligatory, 
and if, as is alleged, it is the only formulary which directs each indi- 
vidual clergyman as to the ministerial dress which it is obligatory 
upon him to wear, then it is extremely difficult to understand why it 
was expressed in the general non-individualising and passive form in 
which now we find it [‘The ornaments .. . shall be in use and 
be retained ’}, and still more difficult to understand why it was sub- 
stituted for the perfectly specific and individually directive form 
[*The minister . . . shall use,’ &c.], which was the form already on 
the first page of the Prayer Book. 

This is the really guiding thought throughout the labyrinth—the 
distinct change of general form in the present rubric, in addition to 
the changes in detail—and if it had only been early indicated in the 

judgment, and afterwards sharply brought out in the sequel, we should 
never have heard anything about non-natural interpretations and 
alleged miscarriages of justice. 

The thought here indicated we shall endeavour to bring home to 
the reader at the proper place in the argument ; but it seems to con- 
tribute to clearness here at the very outset to bring it into pro- 
minence, and to prepare the reader for the direction which the legal 
argument will ultimately take. 

We now return to the judgment, and to the points with which it 
successively deals. 

Having disposed of the assumption that the present rubric may 
be understood not so much to enjoin as to authorise, and having thus 
in effect demolished the theory of a maximum and minimum obser- 
vance in reference to the vestments, the judgment proceeds carefully 
to investigate the first statement—viz. that the ornaments rubric is 
now the only law as to the vesture of the clergy. This investigation 
obviously involves an accurate setting forth of the state of the law 
prior to the Caroline Act of Uniformity and the rubric of 1662, 
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and brings before us this historical question, ‘ How did matters stand 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and in the hundred years prior to the ap- 
nce of our present Prayer Book ?’ 

Here the Judicial Committee, with great clearness and, as it seems 
to us, perfectly unanswerable arguments, establish the following posi- 
tions: (1) That Queen Elizabeth did take ‘other order’ according 
to the tenor of the provisos contained in the concluding sections of 
the Act of Parliament passed in the first year of her reign, and an- 
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tted — nexed to the Second Book of Edward the Sixth, that book being altered 
day [ ina few specified particulars. (2) That what we may call, for con- 
s to — venience, the ornaments rubric, in the Prayer Book (of Elizabeth) so 
aply — altered and issued, was not inserted by any authority of Parliament, 
[his § but was only meant to be a compendious and convenient summary of 
for the enactment. It was, however, not a perfectly accurate summary. 






It so far restrained the general terms of the act as to convert them 
into a direction to the individual minister. This will be at once 
apparent if we subjoin first the words of the act, and next the 
admonitory, but (so far as Parliament is concerned) non-authorised 
note. 

The words of the act are :— 
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ind Provided always, and be it enacted, that such ornaments of the church, and of 

ab- the ministers thereof, shall be retained and be in use, as was in this Church of 

rm England by authority of Parliament in the second year of King Edward the Sixth, 

on until other order shall be therein taken by the authority of the Queen’s Majesty: 
with the advice of her Commissioners appointed under the great seal of England 

he for causes ecclesiastical, or of the metropolitan of this realm. 

to The reader will not fail to observe the very broad and general 

he statement of this proviso, as well as the curious and, we believe, un- 

id usual expression ‘the metropolitan [singular] of this realm.’ The 

id meaning, however, of the clause is abundantly clear: ‘ Let those orna- 
ments of the church and vestures of the ministers, that had the 

0 sanction of the First Book of Edward the Sixth, be now in use, and 

” be retained in use until further order is taken.’ 

«3 The inserted note or memorandum is more restrictive, and assumes 

y the form of a direction to the minister, but falls back for its justi- 

a fication on the act. 

| 










And here it is to be noted that the minister at the time of the Communion, and 
at all other times in his ministration, shall use such ornaments in the church as 
were in use by authority of Parliament in the second year of the reign of King 
Edward the Sixth, according to the Act of Parliament set forth in the beginning 
of this book. 











The note or memorandum thus individualises, but in so doing it 
cannot be pressed as authoritatively identifiable with the words of the 
act. The persons who issued the book are alone responsible for the 
memorandum. As the judgment distinctly says, ‘If the note was 
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inaccurate or imperfect, the act, and not the note, would be the 
governing rule.’ 

The third position that is established by the judgment is (3) That 
the advertisements were accepted as law, and as having the Queen’ 
authority. The advertisements, so far as they refer to the subject 
before us, may, for the convenience of the reader, here be subjoined. 


In the ministration of the Holy Communion in cathedral and collegiate churches, 
the principal minister shall wear a cope, with gospeller and epistoller agreeably; 
and, at all other prayers to be said at that Communion table, to use no copes, but 
surplices, 

Item, that every minister saying any public prayers, or ministering the Sacn- 
ments or other rites of the Church, shall wear a comely surplice with sleeves, to 
be provided at the charge of the parish. 


Thus, then, the ‘ order’ referred to in that act, which was the sole 
authority on the subject of the vestures of the clergy, was distinctly 
taken, and had the full authority of law as having been taken, in 
accordance with the express directions of the act. 

What then, finally, was the law as regards the ministerial dress 
of the clergy, for the time that elapsed between the authoritative 
promulgation of the advertisements and the publication of our present 
Prayer Book—a period of nearly one hundred years? It was indis- 
putably as follows :—-That, in accordance with the general terms of 
the act and the subsequent specifications authorised by it, the vesture- 
standard of the First Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth was distinctly 
retained and maintained in the Church generally—viz., 


(1) That a distinctive vesture, and that vesture one of the two 
specified alternative vestures *—viz. a cope—was to be in use 
in the ministration of the Holy Communion. 

(2) That a white vesture,® and that vesture the one specified in 
the aforesaid Prayer Book—viz. a surplice ‘—was to be used in 
all other public ministrations. 


Subject, however, to the following limitations :— 


2 In the rubrics preceding the Communion Service in the First Prayer Book of 
Edward the Sixth, the choice is left—‘vestment or cope;’ and this choice appears to 
have been acted on from the very first, and in favour of the cope. In all the 
ceremonial services at Lambeth, under the First Book, the dresses used are minutely 
described, and the distinctive dress was always the cope. The broad remark that 
has often been made—viz. that the Eucharistic dress in the Church of England, after 
the Reformation, was from the very first the cope, and not the chasuble—appears 
fully borne out by all the formal records we have of ceremonial services. 

* The colour and the substance (linen), but especially the former, seem to have 
been the things always cared for, and especially insisted on. In some extracts 
from Durel’s Public Worship of God Jc., 1662, quoted by Mr. Scott F. Surtees in 
a pamphlet on the ornaments rubrics, we are told that in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ‘those that did not love white made a great noise within and without 
this land, and bestirred themselves on all sides that they might be dispensed with 
for wearing the surplice.’ 

* See ‘Certain Notes’ at the end of the book. 
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(a) That the distinctive vesture or cope was only to be used in 
cathedral and collegiate churches ; 


and consequently, 


(b) That the surplice was to be used in all other churches at the 
ministering of the Holy Communion, as well as at all other 


public ministrations. 


The spirit of the Edwardian vesture-standard was thus maintained 
in the Church of England, and one of each pair of the alternative 
vestures (for the surplice distinctly appears to have been regarded in 
the First Prayer Book as no less rubrically equivalent to the alb® than 
the cope was to the vestment) that were specified in the First Book, 
was still to be retained and used in the Church of England, though 
not by every minister of the same. The cope was to be used by the 
capitular clergy, and only by them; the surplice was to be used 
by all. 
This somewhat important aspect of the adjustment of the act and 
the advertisements that were legally contained in it has been too 
much lost sight of in discussions of this subject. Elizabeth and her 
advisers did not want to break with the past. The date of the publi- 
cation of the First Book was an historic epoch, which was not utterly 
to be overlooked. The Second Prayer Book had become irrevocably 
the standard Prayer Book of the Church of England ; but, in regard) 
of the ornaments of the Church and of her ministers, a good oppor- 
tunity, owing to former confusions, offered itself for maintaining a. 
ritual link with the First Book, and this opportunity was not missed. 
No textual change was made in this Second Book, but in the act to 
which that book was annexed a proviso was added, in reference to the 
ornaments of churches and clergy, which went back to the historical 
epoch, and preserved in a matter of no little importance a connection 
with the First Book. The desire to maintain this link, in itself by 
no means an unreasonable desire, has really been at the bottom of alt 
our difficulties and embarrassments. 

We now finally come to the ornaments rubric of 1662; and to the 
present law of the Church of England in reference to the ministerial 
dress of the clergy. We have seen distinctly what that law was prior 
to 1662; we have now the plain question still before us—‘ Did the 
omaments rubric of 1662 modify or repeal the 25th clause of the 
statute of Elizabeth and the enactments that had flowed from it, or 
is it only a restatement of that clause and its enactments in a con= 
venient and summary form ? 

The answer is, that it indisputably did not modify or repeal the 


5 In specifying the dress of the bishop the words ‘surplice or alb’ are distinctly 
found. As Pugin says in his Glossary, the surplice was nothing more than an 
augmentation of the alb. 
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clause referred to; and this assertion is based on the following con- sider 
siderations :— we sk 
(1) That, as the Judicial Committee acutely point out, if it had was t 
done so, and simply fallen back upon the vesture rubrics of the bY &Y 
First Book of Edward the Sixth, as it is alleged it does, then be ap 
that positively no ministerial dress would have been specified whicl 
for some of our present services. and s 
(2) That there is not a trace of any such interpretation of the it cov 
ornaments rubric of 1662, as it is thus alleged to bear, till B ¥4*™ 
nearly two hundred years after that rubric had been formulated, indiv: 
(3) That the form and wording of the ornaments rubric, espe- rubric 
cially when compared with the ornaments rubric which pre- tinenc 
ceded it, are not only inconsistent with the supposition that it form 
either did repeal, or was intended to repeal, the existing law, alread 
but are distinctly favourable to the contrary opinion, viz. that the fo 
it simply summarises and reaffirms it. ee a 
em 
Of these three considerations, the first and second have been set Hy 
forth in the judgment so clearly and cogently that it is wholly un- then s 
necessary to dwell further upon them. The third consideration, randu 
however, which seems to us to be considerably the strongest, has not to be « 
been developed with the same clearness and cogency, and may Ne 
therefore claim from us a few supplemental comments. As we have the for 
already implied, it is here, and precisely here, that we think the possibl 
judgment has failed to carry conviction to the general reader. It exactl} 
enters shortly into a comparison between the language of the orna- existin 
ments rubric of 1662 and that of the act and ornaments rubric feel sti 
that preceded it, but it fails to seize upon (1) the broad and patent we she 
fact that the present rubric assumes the form of a direction for supposi 
the Church generally, whereas the ornaments rubric that preceded it learned 
was in the form of a direction to the minister, with a limitation at Nov 
the end. It also fails to notice (2) that the studied adoption of before 
such a general and non-personal form does in itself suggest that if 
the individual minister desires to know how he is to order himself * Tt y 
under the altered rubric, he must go elsewhere. The rubric simply 94 by 
says, ‘Certain ornaments shall be retained and be in use in the ah. 
Church of England.’ But by whom? By every minister? or, as 
And | 


heretofore, distributively, by two classes of ministers, capitular and 
parochial? Such questions, which emerge out of the very form of 
the rubric, show at the first glance that a rubric couched in such 4 
form as this could never have been intended to be a new directory 
rubric for each individual clergyman—a rubric, too, as is alleged, 
that was to repeal and supersede every other. Jt suggests exactly 
the contrary hypothesis. Let us try and make this perfectly plain. 

In the first place let this form in which the new rubric is 
expressed-—this passive, non-individualising form—be carefully con- 
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sidered and duly estimated. If we saw the rubric for the first time, 
we should scarcely fail to regard it as a general statement of what 
was to be done or observed in the Church of England, not necessarily 
by every individual minister therein, but by those to whom it might 
be applicable. It is not said that ‘the minister shall do so and so,’ 
which, in rubrical language, would mean ‘every minister shall do so 
and so,’ but ‘so and so shall be done in the Church of England.’ If 
it could be shown to us, on a first view of the matter, that so and so 
was really done in the Church by the ministers of that Church, not 
individually, but collectively, we should be disposed to admit that the 
rubric was complied with, and we shouid further recognise the per- 
tinence and propriety of the choice of the passive and non-individual 
form of the directory words. But it can be shown, as we have 
already shown two or three pages back, that, at the time preceding 
the formulation of this rubric, Edwardian vestments (under one of the 
two alternative forms in which the first Edwardian rubrics specify 
them) were actually in use distributively—the Eucharistic vesture in 
cathedrals and collegiate churches, the surplice in other places. What 
then seems to follow? Why, that the rubric was a note and memo- 
randum of an existing practice, and a distinct direction that it was 


to be continued. 
Now suppose, further, that we found, after this first broad view of 


the form of the rubric, that it actually was couched in as nearly as 
possible the language of a preceding act, which was intended to do 
exactly what the rubric appeared to do—conserve and retain an 
existing state of things without entering into any details—we should 
feel still more persuaded that our view of the rubric was correct ; and 
we should be prepared at once to reject as highly improbable the 
supposition that the rubric was intended to repeal the act, when we 
learned that both referred to the same subject matter. 

Now suppose still further that we were informed that the rubric 
before us was substituted for an older rubric of the same general 


* It will perhaps set the contrast more clearly before the reader, if we subjoin, 
side by side, the ornaments rubric of our present Prayer Book and the rubric 


which it superseded :— 


Prayer Book of 1662. Prayer Book of 1604. 

And here is to be noted that such And here is to be noted that the 
ornaments of the church and of the minister, at the time of the Communion, 
ministers thereof, at all times of their and at all other timesin his ministration, 
ministrations, shall be retained, and be _ shall use such ornaments in the church 
in use, as were inthis Churchof England, as were in use by authority of Parlia- 
by the authority of Parliament, in the ment in the second year of the reign of 
second year of the reign of King King Edward the Sixth, according to 
Edward the Sixth. the Act of Parliament set in the begin- 

ning of this book. 


The point insisted upon is the distinct change of general form, besides the changes 
in detail. The latter are dwelt upon in the judgment, but not the former. 
3F2 
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import, but which appeared to individualise and to specify (subject to 
a limitation at the end) what each minister was to wear, and was really 
thought by competent readers to oe admissible of a wider scope than 
was then in practice,’ we should seem still more clearly to see the 
reason for the change, and should feel it to be very probable that the 
alteration from the active to the passive form was to obviate this 
wider scope being taken, and simply to continue the use of the 
ornaments to those who for the last hundred years had been using 
and retaining them. So persuaded should we feel of this, that if any 
one were to tell us that the new rubric really was intended to have 
the wider scope, to abrogate all existing rules, and to send eack 
minister back to the Edwardian rubrics, the rejoinder would be prompt 
and irrepressible, ‘ Why on earth then did the revisers meddle with 
the form of the existing rubric?’ If the rubric had any superfluous 
or restraining words, they could easily have omitted them; but to 
alter, and in sucha singularly misleading way for the purpose, a form 
of words that exactly covered what was required, is, on any supposition 
of ordinary honesty in the parties concerned, simply and entirely in- 
explicable. 

The foregoing arguments, already excessively strong, are made 
still more so by the admissions of a writer* who has given some atten- 
tion to thesubject under consideration, but whose arguments hitherto 
have not apparently been found to be very convincing. This writer 
correctly points out what we have already noticed, that, of the two 
forms, the 25th clause of the statute of Elizabeth, and the ornaments 
rubric which appeared in Prayer Books of 1559 and 1604, the rubric 
is decidedly the more stringent form of words; and the same writer 
also correctly admits that the obligation of the statute would be 
fulfilled by a partial use of the vestments. Good. Now, what are 
the facts of the case? Why, that when the revisers of 1662 had two 
forms before them, one less stringent, and the other more stringent, 
they deliberately chose the less stringent, and exactly that form 
which would be fulfilled by that distributive use of the vestments (viz. 
of the cope in cathedrals and collegiate churches, as well as of the 
surplice in all other places) which existed prior to their formulation 
of the new rubric, and which they obviously intended to continue. 
Can anything really be stronger for our present case? The retention 
of the cope was just that guarded use of the vestments, just that link 
with the second year of Edward the Sixth, which the revisers of 1662 
































? The Puritans, as is well known, and as the judgment specifies, brought the 
objection against the ornaments rubric of 1604 that it seemed to bring back the 
vestments, i.e. not merely what had been in use under the advertisements and 
canons, but the whole of the Edwardian ornaments. It was only the easily re- 
movable limitation at the end of the rubric that protected them from ‘mass- 
vestments.’ What they would have liked was the plain prohibitory language of 


the rubric of the Second Book. 
® See extracts from a letter published in the Times of June 4, 1877, 
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desired to keep up; and that it was regarded as such we learn from 
the very quotations which are supplied to us by our opponents. 
The Committee of the House of Lords in 1641 consider ‘ whether the 
rubric should not be mended, where all the vestments, in time of 
divine service, are now commanded, which were used in the second 
year of Edward the Sixth.’ Well, they mend the rubric accordingly ; 
but how? Why, by taking very good care to recite in the forefront 
of their ordinance that ‘no copes, surplices, or superstitious vest- 
ments,’ were to be any more used in any church or chapel within the 
realm. The matter is now transparently clear; the cope and the 
surplice were the links which connected the time then present with 
the second year of Edward the Sixth—the cope as expressly being 
stated to be ritually alternative with the vestment, the surplice as 
being inferentially so in reference to the alb ®—these our present 
rubric took care to allude to as to be retained and to be in use in the 
Church of England. Having done so, it left the advertisements and 
the canons ecclesiastical, which rest upon and appeal to them, to 
settle who the individuals were to be who were to illustrate and to 
exemplify the retention. And that retention is in force and, to 
some extent, in actual operation to this very hour. The cope is re- 
tained, though not always actually in use, in cathedrals; the surplice 
is certainly retained and in use in our parish churches. 

This is our case, and it seems to us fairly unanswerable. It cer- 
tainly removes all non-naturalness from the estimate of the scope of 
the ornaments rubric of 1662, and places before us the revisers 
exactly doing what we should have expected them to do, and what 
we should probably have done ourselves if we had been in their 
places. They went to a plain Act of Parliament; they took from it 
a perfectly intelligible form of words; they omitted the portion 
that referred to ‘ other order’ that was to be taken, because that other 
order had notoriously been taken; they conserved, as they desired, 
cope and surplice ; they kept an historical epoch well noted on the 
early pages of their Prayer Book, and, if they could now rise out of 
their graves, would be the first to express their unbounded surprise at 
the interpretation that sane persons have put upon their rubric, and 
the deep designs that have been most unfairly attributed to a very 
simple and reasonable proceeding. 

When we add to all that has been here said the two comments in 


® We have already shown that no very sharp distinction was drawn between 
surplice and alb. We observe that a recent writer somewhat triumphantly refers 
to the reception of Bishop Walton in 1661 by the cathedral clergy ‘habited in their 
albes.’ All the remark that has to be made is, that this is a quotation from a 
<orrespondent of a nenspaper—a source to which we should hardly go for niceties of 
ecclesiastical language. If Johnson and Richardson know no great difference 
between an alb and a surplice, this local writer was probably not better informed. 
That this loose expression of ‘ our own correspondent ’ should have been accepted as 
evidence by an intelligent weekly journal is a little surprising. 
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the judgment on the changes of wording in the present rubric 
(especially the omission of the words ‘ at the time of the Communion’), 
it does seem to us that never was a stronger case made out, and that, 
if we may borrow a word from an eminent judge, who used it in a 
converse direction, the evidence that the ornaments rubric does not 
authorise every parochial clergyman to vest himself in chasuble and 


alb, or even cope and surplice, is simply—irresistible. 

If it has now finally to be asked, ‘If this be so, how can the pre- 
vailing mispersuasion in reference to the judgment be in any way 
accounted for?’ the answer is not far to seek. The non-natural 
character of the decision that has been so freely imputed to the 
judgment is due to the unwearied perversity with which all its 
opponents will persist in considering and speaking of the present 
ornaments rubric as if it were a rubrical direction to every minister. 
Even in quarters where a more intelligent judgment might have been 
expected, there is the same ceaseless cuckoo-cry that the rubric was 
designed ‘to challenge the immediate and primary attention of a 
ministering ecclesiastic;’ and that it ‘takes the clergyman by the 
hand and tells him what the dress is in which he is to perform 
the service.’ All we can reply is, that the rubric does nothing of 
the kind, and that no torturing of plain words can make it do so. 
Not only is there no trace of any individualising reference, but on the 
contrary, as we have distinctly shown, every reason, from the very 
change of form that has been introduced, for the contrary supposi- 
tion. If anything can be considered plain, it must be that our 
present ornaments rubric, both in its form and its rough grouping 
of ‘the ornaments of the ministers’ with ‘the ornaments of the 
church,’ is as far removed from being a direction to each individual 
minister, and a direction too that cancelled every other that went 
before it, as any legal imagination can possibly conceive. It is our 
opponents who are guilty of the non-natural interpretation of the 
rubric, not the judges on whom they are trying to fasten the 
charge. 

We sincerely wish all this had emerged more clearly from the 
judgment. But after all it matters but little. The judgment is 
indisputably right, and the more it is criticised the more it will be 
gradually felt to be so by all unbiased readers. Still it would have 
been well if what we have here specified with a very unprofessional 
pen had been set out in the judgment, and with all that force and 
lucidity which mark every page of this remarkable document. It 
would then have been not only wise and conciliatory, but it would 
also have been—convincing. 

We may now close this necessarily somewhat technical article by 
a few considerations which at once seem to suggest themselves, both 
as to the past and the future. 

In the first place we see how utterly unjust has been the abusive 
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criticism that has been lavished on the Purchas judgment. In 
reference, at any rate, to the vestments, that earlier judgment, framed 
as it was without any hearing of legal arguments on the side of the 
respondent, has come out of a severe ordeal with considerable credit 
to the eminent men who were connected with it. As far as we have 
observed, in reference to the vestment question, only one blot has 
been hit—a statement that, taken apart from the context, might 
seem to imply that the Judicial Committee believed that the early 
destruction of vestments in the reign of Queen Elizabeth had been 
later than the promulgation of the advertisements. Their own con- 
text, however, shows that they certainly knew to the contrary, and 
that their error is one of expression rather than of forgetfulness. In 
the matter of the position of the celebrant and the use of wafer 
bread, their decision has certainly been modified, but in neither 
ease to such an extent as to afford the slightest retrospective justifi- 
cation for the reckless language in which the Purchas judgment has 
been spoken of, or for the prompt disobedience with which it was 
received by the Ritualistic party throughout the kingdom. That 
strong manifestation of contempt and disobedience has done its evil 
work, and is still casting its shadow forward on the present and the 
future. If we were to be asked to name the one document that we 
believe to have done the greatest injury to the Church of England in 
recent times, we should unhesitatingly answer—the memorial, got up, 
we believe, in the first instance, by a few London clergymen, and 
afterwards largely signed, in which the archbishops and bishops were 
asked not to act upon the Purchas judgment, and, in fact, to pass a 
tacit vote of censure upon it, by allowing it to become a dead letter. 
Some at least of those who were connected with this mischievous 
document have, we hope, seen the extremely mistaken nature of their 
act, and have come at length to feel that no body of men under 
authority can possibly be justified in urging those who are set over 
them to disregard the final exposition of the law. To the action that 
was then unhappily taken we unhesitatingly refer the greater part 
of the difficulties and exacerbations of the present time. 

In the next place we cannot now fail to see how utterly unwise 
were the tactics of the Ritualistic party, and how completely they 
missed a fair and natural opportunity. Suppose that instead of 
talking nonsense about ‘ sacrificial vestments,’ and so forth, they had 
intelligently taken up the broad position that the principle of a 
distinctive vesture for the Holy Communion was a principle fully 
recognised by the Church of England; and suppose that they had 
temperately urged that the time had now fairly come when the rule 
of cathedral churches might be, subject to the guidance and approval 
of the diocesan, extended to the larger and more ornately conducted 
churches in our towns and elsewhere. Suppose that this point 
had been calmly and steadily pressed, and a larger measure of liberty 
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in reference to the use, or rather the area of the use, of a ‘ honorific’ 
vesture at the Eucharist soberly but earnestly asked for, we can 
scarcely doubt that it would have been conceded by this time. Now 
it is utterly hopeless. The distinctive vesture has been inseparably 
associated with doctrine; the purpose of its introduction has been 
ostentatiously avowed ; and the whole aspect of the matter is irrevo- 
cably changed. The toleration which once might have been shown 
to the spread of the usage, when it seemed a matter of paying 
greater honour to our blessed Lord, would now be promptly checked 
and repressed by the great body of the laity as being a most question- 
able dallying with what many would consider to be unquestionably 
false doctrine. 
We cannot for one moment affect to regret that the vestment 
party have received this enduring reverse. Their tactics were not 
only bad in themselves, but designing and sinister. They rested on 
the ecclesiastical philosophy propounded by one of the less prescient 
friends of the party, which, if we remember right, was substantially 
of this strain: ‘The ordinary Englishman soon gets accustomed to 
things ; he makes a fuss at first, but soon drops into apathy; push 
quietly on, and in a few years it will be with the vestment as it has 
been with the surplice; push on.’ And they did push on, though 
not by any means as quietly as the advice suggested ; and the results 
have followed which any intelligent person could have foreseen. The 
ordinary Englishman is very tolerant, especially in religious matters, 
and towards the clergyman who ministers to him. But if there be 
this general acquiescence on the one hand, there is, on the other, that 
‘inexpugnable Protestantism,’ as it has been called, which, when 
difficulties arise, is always a factor and element that exerts a pre- 
dominant influence. It may be remembered that many of those who 
affect to guide intellectual opinion would persist in telling us that 
the Public Worship Regulation Act never could or would pass, just 
as there are good people who tell us now that ere long it must be 
and shall be repealed. All such persons simply fail to take into con- 
sideration the important element, often latent and quiescent, that is 
always to be recognised in the national religious life of the country. 
Their plans and their prophecies are alike demolished or disproved 
whenever anything stirs this Protestant element and sets its powers 
in motion. A distinctive vesture at the Eucharist, which once 
might have crept into our larger churches, in the form of a cope, is 
now, owing to the antagonistic and wilful manner in which vestments 
have been introduced, among those things which will hardly hold their 
own even in the form and in the places where they are legally en- 
joined. The Protestantism of the country has been aroused; the 
law has been invoked; and Eucharistic vestments, after a few out- 
bursts of defiance, will silently be dropped, church by church, until 
the places in which, from peculiar circumstances, they may still for 
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a time be retained, will only serve to show by their fewness and 
utterly exceptional character the silently clean sweep that will ulti- 
mately have been made by the Ridsdale judgment. 

This will certainly be the first and general result; but it will not 
be arrived at without considerable anxiety and disquietude. We 
already see that the general policy of the extreme party is to refuse 
obedience to the judgment, and to hold steadily on to their present 
practices. Nay, such is the folly and perversity of party spirit, that 
extreme practices have in some places become still more antagonis- 
tically extreme. If we can trust those religious newspapers which 
appear lately to have moved the righteous indignation and vexed the 
honest soul of no less a person than Mr. John Bright—if we can trust 
these papers, we learn that in several places the great festival dedi- 
eated to the honour of Him whose fruit is ‘ love, joy, peace,’ was 
desecrated by an increased outrageousness of ritual; and we may 
expect such discreditable practices for a while to continue. More 


than this, it is by no means improbable that all sorts of foolish 
memorials will be put into circulation, in which this judgment will 
be roundly denounced, and our ecclesiastical rulers implored not to 
allow any legal proceedings in connection with it, and so not to aid 
and abet intolerance and persecution. 
till Convocation settles the matter, and the ‘living voice’ of the 
Church !°—whatever that may be—promulgates the ultimate adjust- 


We shall be entreated to wait 


ment. 

We must prepare ourselves for all these silly manifestations, and 
take them as good-humouredly as we can. They will ultimately do 
no harm whatever. If our good friends think that they will be able 
tomemorialise down this judgment, as they did to a certain extent 
succeed in doing in the case of the Purchas judgment, they will find 
themselves utterly mistaken. There is all the difference in the 
world between the two cases. The court in the Ridsdale case was 
much stronger ; and, what is still more important, arguments were 
heard on both sides, and a decision arrived at, which, whatever else 
may be said of it, shows most clearly that the eminent persons who 
framed it are completely persuaded in their own minds of its right- 
fulness and justice. 

We have, then, no fears as to the ultimate issue; but, just for the 
present, we have trouble before us. A certain party will stand at 
bay. But they will find that confidence in their loyalty as well 


© Tt is scarcely worth while arguing with those who use this language, but it 
still may be as well to remind them that the living voice of the Church has been 
heard in the matter, and that Convocation das spoken. And what the Southern 
Synod, with the accordant voice of both Houses and the practical concurrence of 
the Northern Synod, did say was this—‘ That no alteration from long-established 
and usual ritual ought to be made in our churches until the sanction of the bishop 
of the diocese has been obtained thereto.’ This is the living voice of the Church 
6f England deliberately uttered only a few years since. 
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as in their wisdom has been seriously shaken, and the old plea of 
toleration for their work’s sake will no longer be found to avail them. 
These passionate demonstrations for disestablishment, and still more 
the frightful glimpses which recent matters have disclosed to us of 
priests in absolution, and of implicated societies—all these things 
will predispose even the higher school of Churchmen to range them- 
selves on the side of declared law, and no longer to aid by a mistaken 
sympathy men whose whole system and principles are not those of the 
Apostolic and Reformed Church of England. In the end, as we said 
in a former article, they will be quietly squeezed out, and find their 
home either where they will make their own laws—and, we hope, 
learn to obey them—or in that severe school where anarchy is crushed 
out and individualism extinguished. 

In regard of those that remain, and the great body of English 
Churchmen generally, the results of the judgment will indisputably 
be good. The more that it is studied, the more reasonable and 
equitable it will be felt to be. No sound High Churchman will deem 
himself injured by it. He will wish, perhaps, that his favourite mid- 
table position had been a little more emphatically sustained; but he 
will still feel that he can conform in his quiet parish church to what 
he may deem to be the chief symbolical usage of the whole Catholic 
Church. As the coloured light of the eastern window, that his own 
liberality may have restored, falls on his honest eastward-looking 
brow, he will be allowed undisturbedly to cherish happy dreams of 
corporate reunions, which he may deem his own position in some 
degree to foreshadow. He will also be permitted to realise, by that 
which is external, that the Church of which he is a minister has never 
taken any narrow or exclusive view of that holy service in which he 
is now taking his solemn and responsible part. All this he will owe 
to the Ridsdale judgment; and he will increasingly speak of it and 
think of it with approval and with thankfulness. 

At present the influence of these silent and honourable spirits— 
these men of whom the Church of England is latently proud—is but 
little felt. Only the strife of tongues as yet is heard. The literary 
gladiator, the newspaper correspondent, the self-asserting pamphleteer, 
are all having it their own way ; but the God of peace and love has 
yet for us, in the treasure-house of his mercies, the fruit-bearing 
hours of a great calm. No one who really believes in the Church of 
England can ever for a moment suppose that her mighty mission is to 
be ultimately stayed by the infinite littleness of a cope and chasuble 
war, or her vast powers of entrusted usefulness to be for ever frittered 
away in such conflicts as those which have degraded the last fifteen 
years. It is absolutely impossible; and so it is that, trusting in this, 
we look forward hopefully and serenely to the future. 

The course, then, seems tolerably plain. On the one hand it must 
be made perfectly clear that the matter, as regards these vestments, 
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is now over, and the case finally closed. Seriously to listen to any 
of the really childish requests that all action should be stayed, and 
all matters be allowed to go on till Convocation puts the close to the 
controversy, is simply and plainly impossible; and the sooner this is 
made clear by those in authority the better. Any weakness on this 
point would be something worse than folly. For is there any person 
of moderate intelligence who can for one moment conceive it possible 
that the present Parliament, or any Parliament that could be 
imagined as likely to succeed it, would ratify any rule, rubric, ordi- 
nance, or canon of Convocation—supposing, what is again extremely 
improbable, that it was passed by the Upper Houses of both Convoca~- 
tions—by which the vestments would be allowed to be generally used 
in the churches of this country? And if so, is it not really un- 
imaginable that any one credited with a position of authority, and 
with still some lingering shreds of power, could be guilty of such a 
grave misuse of a position as to stay the course of the law for such 
an indefinite future as that Arcadian future of our Ritualistic friends, 
in which Convocation and Parliament are each to take their happy 
share in vesting each young Catholic priest with chasuble and alb and 
all the symbols and insignia of—sacerdotalism and reaction ? 

It should be made then perfectly plain that there will not be any 
dallying with usages at length plainly and unmistakably forbidden. 
The whole country, and, what: is more important, the whole religious 
feeling of the country, will be ranged on the side of such a manifesta- 
tion. But, on the other hand, every effort must be made at first to 
secure by persuasion that obedience to the law which now must be 
rendered, whenever the call to obedience is authoritatively made. 
Let us remember—our Protestant friends will perhaps say that we 
are very weak for remembering anything of the kind—that a certain 
number of conscientious but utterly mistaken persons are in an emi- 
nently unenviable position. They wear now upon their backs certain 
garments, often made provokingly fulgent, which, if they are to 
continue to minister at the altars of the Church of England, they 
must take off, and that somewhat speedily. Now to divest themselves 
of all these splendours is about as unpalatable a proceeding as any one, 
priest or no priest, could be called upon to adopt. No Englishman, 
especially when he has made a great fuss about a matter, and used a 
good deal of showy rhetoric in support of it, likes publicly to take a 
backward step. Self-respect is felt to be involved; and in this case 
itis sacerdotal self-respect, a psychological variety of the feeling which 
all experience shows to be particularly touchy and sensitive. 

We must then still have a little patience with these good people. 
We do not want to see all the dogs of religious war at once let loose 
upon them. They have been, no doubt, very wilful, very tiresome, 
not always very wise, and certainly not prostrately obedient ; but 
they are now in a painful and humiliating position. They must 
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give up practices that they have declared over and over again to be 
symbolical and expressive of what they teach and preach, or they 
must be removed from the positions they occupy in the Church of 
England. They may try to repudiate this alternative, but it is now 
in vain. They may try and make the most of their numbers, and 
trust for a time to the apparent difficulty of dealing with two or 
three hundred pledged recusants. But they must know as well as 
we do that, with the exception of one diocese, there are only some 
eight or ten of these irreconcilables in each of the rest of the 
dioceses—and this is in several cases an outside reckoning—and 
that these eight or ten can now be locally dealt with in a perfectly 
easy manner, whenever complaints are made. They cannot conceal 
from themselves that they are in a painful position, and that the law 
is silently becoming too strong for them. Well, then, now seems 
the very time when a little firmness and a little kindness—not the 
one without the other—will have great effect. We want no fire-and- 
sword policy, but simply an unmistakable intimation that if, within 
a reasonable time, the law is not obeyed, the law will be appealed to, 
and carried out resolutely, whatever may be the result. 

Ultimately, and we have a striking instance to guide us, no 
lasting pity will be felt for those who may defy the law. 

In conclusion, let us entreat all who may be interested in these 

questions not to be disturbed by the visions of a disestablishment 
that is to be precipitated by this handful of Intransigents. The 
question of disestablishment we have fully dealt with in a former 
number, and we do not in these closing pages intend to revert to it. 
If it does come, it will come from the action of vast social and po- 
litical forces, which will do a great many other things besides dis- 
establishing the Church of England. The share that these Ritualists 
will have in it will be as ‘inconsiderable and harmless ’—to use the 
most prosaic simile that perhaps ever has been used by a great 
oe As a sneeze 
To man’s less universe. 
And they will utterly and mischievously deceive themselves if they 
cherish the idea that such action on their part will retard, for one 
single minute, the hour of final choice between submission and re- 
moval from a forfeited position, or will bring about the results they 
are aiming at in sufficient time for the necessity for that choice to 
be swallowed up in the general catastrophe. 

It is perfectly natural that those who are resolved not to obey 
should desire some violent change which might seem to leave re- 
tention of position or office and non-obedience compatible; but it 
would be well for them to ask themselves this very homely question— 
whether the changes they advocate would really insure to them the 
freedom they desire. We hear a great deal about ‘a free Church in 
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a free State,’ though what is exactly meant by the expression 
remains to usas entirely obscure as it probably does to those who are 
unwise enough to use it. If by a ‘ free State’ we are to understand 
a state of things politically little different from the present, we at 
once ask, what there is in the general aspect of the laity of this 
country to lead us to think that if the Established Church were to 
become a so-called free Church, within a year from this time, it 
would tend to become a whit less Protestant than we now find it to 
be. If, however, we are to understand ‘a free State’ as simply an 
euphemism for a republic (and this we suppose is what those who 
use the expression really mean), then we ask whether, in the one 
example that seems to be most distinctly illustrative, the Episcopal 
Church of America, there is anything so very broad and inclusive as 
to render the probable future of our Ritualists one atom more hope- 
ful in republican England than it is at present under the constitu- 
tional government of Queen Victoria. 

But we fear all argument is now practically useless. The time 
for attempting to reason with the unreasonable is over. Other and 
practical matters now especially claim our attention. Order has to 
be maintained in the Church of England; and that must be the 
present and immediate care of all who are placed in positions of 
responsibility. The law is now made clear, and that law must be 
obeyed whenever it is formally invoked. For a short time there 
may be conflict and difficulty ; but firmness, tempered with conside- 
ration, will ultimately prevail. Rome will perhaps be partially the 
gainer ; but the fear of this must not lead us to adopt any weak or 
concessive course, which, after all, would only ultimately augment 
the numbers of the outgoing company. Rome will probably not be 
the haven of all; but it is plainly to Rome that all Ritualism 
steadily points, and it is to Rome that individuals are now silently 
migrating. In spite of all reclamations and disavowals, the plainly 
counter-Reformation character of the Ritualist movement is made, 
year by year, increasingly apparent, and its Romeward tendency is 
becoming more and more inevitably disclosed. 

The free Church in the free State will pass, like all ideals, into 
that concrete and partially antithetical reality of which it has all 
along been a conscious or unconscious adumbration. The real ana- 
logue of the ‘ free State ’ will at last be found in that wide area of the 
world which Rome has ever claimed to be the area of its spiritual 
empire ; the ‘free Church’ will pass, by the stern action of the law 
of extremes and opposites, into that mighty ecclesiastical system 
with which freedom is incompatible, and in which self-will and 
disobedience will at last find their Nemesis and chastisement. 


C. J. GLoucEsTER AND Brisrou. 










ROUND THE WORLD IN THE ‘SUNBEAM. 


I. 


In admitting into the pages of the Nineteenth Century a narrative 
of an amateur voyage of circumnavigation, I fear that the Editor 
runs a risk of descending into a sphere too narrow in its scope to 
deserve the attention of a large public. 

But as he decides to run that risk I make no further apology, and 
address myself at once to the task which I have been requested to 
undertake. I commence with a general outline of the voyage, and 
shall subsequently fill in the details of the picture, which, unless 
connected together at the commencement by a slight sketch of the 
whole cruise, would be seen in a disjointed and fragmentary aspect. 

The expedition was in some respects unprecedented; and the 
most exceptional feature was the little company of passengers. They 
included Mrs. Brassey and our four children. The youngest was less 
than two years of age, and has returned to England in robust health. 
A voyage of circumnavigation is an ordinary undertaking for a pro- 
fessional seaman; but it was no inconsiderable effort for a lady to 
exchange the luxuries of an English home for an uneasy residence of 
eleven months on the rolling sea. And what shall be said of the 
nurses? True daughters of their Scandinavian forefathers, they 
accepted the unusual and trying conditions of their sea life with 
undaunted spirit, and showed no symptoms either of fear or dis- 
content from the day of their departure to the hour of their final 
disembarkation. A circumnavigation of 35,400 miles has never 
before been made in the short period of 46 weeks, from which must 
be deducted 112 days of well-earned repose in harbour. We had, it 
is true, the advantage of steam, without which such a performance 
would have been an impossibility ; but we travelled 20,517 miles 
under sail alone, and the consumption of coal has not exceeded 400 


tons. 


? With the exception of the introductory remarks, the following paper is wholly 
composed of extracts, from the author’s note-book, written afloat and for the most 
part at sea, 
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The ‘ Sunbeam’ sailed from Cowes on the 6th of July, 1876, put 
into Torbay on the following day, resumed her voyage on the 8th, 
and reached Madeira on the 16th of July. Strong winds were ex- 
perienced in the Channel, and a fresh gale from the north-east off 
Cape Finisterre. South of the latitude of Lisbon calms prevailed. 
In this stage of the voyage 353 miles were traversed under steam, 
and 886 miles under sail. 

Leaving Madeira on the 20th of July, we called at Orotava, for 
the ascent of the Peak of Teneriffe, and at Tarafal Bay, in the island 
of San Antonio, one of the Cape de Verdes, for provisions, arriving 
at Rio de Janeiro on the 17th of August. We sailed before the 
north-east trades from Teneriffe to Tarafal Bay, and thence pursued 
our voyage across the Atlantic to Rio. 

The ‘Sunbeam’ again put to sea on the 5th of September, and in 
six days reached Montevideo. On the 8th and 9th a gale blew from 
the north-east; the distances sailed under reefed canvas on these two 
days being 243 and 270 knots respectively. During our stay in the 
River Plate we spent a fortnight at Buenos Ayres, and made excur- 
sions to Rosario and Cordova, and to Azul, on the southern frontier ; 


we afterwards visited Ensenada. 

The voyage was resumed on the 28th of September, and on the 
6th of October we arrived at Sandy Point, in the Straits of Magellan. 
On this passage we rescued a crew of fifteen hands from the barque 


‘Monks’ Haven,’ bound from Cardiff to Valparaiso with a cargo of 
smelting coals. On the 2nd of October we encountered a gale from 
the south-west, but escaped its full effects by closing with the coast 
of Patagonia. 

The voyage was continued through the Straits of Magellan and 
Smyth’s Channel. It was our happy fortune to see the magnificent 
mountains of those ‘stern and wild’ regions in most auspicious 
weather. The distance from the eastern entrance to the Straits of 
Magellan to the northern outlet from Smyth’s Channel into the Gulf 
of Penas was 659 miles. We made the passage under steam in 
seventy-six hours. Aided by the admirable charts from the surveys 
of Captain King, Admiral Fitzroy, and Captain Mayne, C.B., we 
were enabled to navigate these intricate channels at full speed, and 
find well-sheltered anchorages every night. 

Lota was our first port on the coast of Chili, and on the 21st of 
October we reached Valparaiso. After a stay of nine days in that 
busy but ill-protected harbour, we proceeded on our long and lonely 
voyage of 12,333 miles across the Pacific to Yokohama. We touched 
at Bow Island in the Low Archipelago, at Maitea and Tahiti in the 
Society Islands, at Hawaii and Honolulu in the Sandwich Islands, 
sighted Assumption, an isolated extinct volcano in the Ladrones, 
on the 21st of January, and arrived at Yokohama on the 29th. We 
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had made the passage from Valparaiso in seventy-two days at sea, 
and had indulged ourselves in only seventeen days of rest and relaxa- 
tion in harbour. By far the greater part of this passage was made in 
the favoured region of the trade winds, no severe weather having 
been encountered until we entered the Kuro Siwo, or warm Japan 
current, a sea not less stormy than the Gulf Stream of the Atlantic, 
and probably rendered boisterous from similar causes. 

After a short stay at Yokohama we proceeded to Kobe, in the 
Inland Sea, and attended the opening of the railway to Kioto by the 
Mikado. From Kobe we steamed through the Inland Sea in truly 
winterly weather to Simonoseki, where we found the people much 
agitated by the recent insurrection of the Satsuma clan. Bidding 
farewell to Japan with regret, we steamed to the southward. We 
issued forth from the Inland Sea by the Boungo Channel, through 
which Admiral Kuper conducted the combined fleets to the bombard- 
ment of Simonoseki, but which has since been rarely used. Passing 
between the Linschoten Islands, many of which are active volcanoes, 
and the Liukiu group, we entered the Formosa Channel on the 24th 
of February, on which day, aided by the current, and running before 
a strong north-east monsoon, we made good upwards of 300 knots 
under sail only. This was the best performance of the voyage. On 
the following evening we arrived off Hongkong. 

We sailed from Hongkong on the 7th of March, touched at 
Macao on the same day, ran down the China Sea before pleasant 
north-east breezes, and reached Singapore on the 17th of March. 
After calling at Johore, Malacca, and Penang, we crossed the Indian 
Ocean, in calm and oppressively hot weather, and arrived at Galle on 
the 29th, and Colombo on the 30th of March. 

On the 5th of April we were ‘once more upon the waters,’ and on 
the 15th, having steamed the whole distance of 2,100 miles, we 
reached Aden. Here we remained a few hours only, and, after 
coaling, resumed our voyage under sail, with a fresh breeze from the 
south-east in our favour, which carried us through the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb and up the Red Sea for a distance of 350 miles from 
Aden. The wind subsiding to a calm, we proceeded under steam 
until the afternoon of the 22nd, when we encountered a strong 
northerly gale, blowing in heavy gusts off the high mountains of the 
Sinaitic peninsula. We worked up to and through the Straits of 
Zubal under steam and sail, and up the Gulf of Suez under sail 
only. 

The importance of the Suez Canal is abundantly testified to the 
traveller in Eastern waters by the frequency with which he meets large 
steamers carrying the British flag. While upwards of a thousand 
British vessels pass through the canal every year, no other nation 
sends so many as one hundred; and of the foreign vessels by far the 
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greater number are maintained by liberal subsidies. All the French 
steamers, save one, which makes an annual voyage to Madagascar, 
are largely subsidised. It is a significant circumstance that no 
vessel of the merchant service of the United States, and only two 
steamers bearing the Belgian flag, have passed through the canal. 
The Norwegian flag, which is displayed so widely in other waters, is 
scarcely ever seen at Suez. 

It ought to be stated, in justice to the navy, that the Indian 
troopships are not only the largest, but, by the consent of the pilots of 
all nationalities, the most skilfully handled vessels which pass through 
the canal. 

It may be mentioned in connection with this subject that the 
British are the only foreign ships of war which navigate the Inland 
Sea of Japan without the assistance of a pilot. 

The ‘Sunbeam’ steamed through the canal in two days, and 
reached Alexandria on the 29th of April, after a boisterous passage of 
two days from Port Said. We sailed from Alexandria on the 2nd of 
May. For three days the wind was so strong from the west that it 
would have been impossible to gain any advantage by the use of our 
auxiliary steam-power. We accordingly stood to the north-west, 
close hauled, under reefed canvas, and made the island of ,Crete on 
the evening of the 5th. Here the wind shifted to the south-east, 
enabling us to press forward under steam and sail, and reach Malta 
on the 8th of May. 

We arrived at Gibraltar on the 16th, having made the passage, 
against westerly winds of varying force, in six days. After a stay of 
sixteen hours only, we weighed anchor at 8 P.M., and proceeded under 
sail, before a strong easterly wind, through the Straits of Gibraltar. 
The next day the wind subsided, and at 7 P.M. we were under steam. 

On the coast of Portugal we encountered such strong head winds 
that we put into Lisbon for two days for shelter; and off Cape 
Finisterre we were hove to for two days under reefed canvas. Even 
when the weather moderated, the winds continued unfavourable, and 
we completed the voyage under steam, arriving off Cowes on the 26th, 
and finally landing at Hastings on the following day. 

Having given the principal dates, the story of the voyage will be 
most rapidly completed by entering our successive passages in a 
tabular statement, as shown on the following page. 

Before entering upon other matters, the little vessel which has 
carried us so rapidly and safely over 36,000 miles of ocean claims a 
brief description. She was designed by Mr. St. Clare Byrne, of 
Liverpool, and may be technically defined as a composite three-masted 
topsail-yard screw schooner. The engines, by Messrs. Laird, are of 
70 nominal or 350 indicated horse-power, and developed a speed of 
10°13 knots on the measured mile. The bunkers contain 80 tons of 
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Places 





Thames and English Channel . 
Torbay to Madeira. . 
Madeira te Orotava (Teneriffe) 
Orotava to Tarafal Bay (San An- 
tonio, Cape de Verdes) : 
Tarafal Bay to Rio de Janeiro 
Rio to Montevideo and Buenos 
Ayres. 
Buenos Ayres to "Possession Bay 
(Straits of Magellan) . ‘ 
In Straits of Magellan and Smyth's 
Channel . ; 
To Lota and Valparaiso ‘ 
Valparaiso to Yokohama, calling at 
Hao in the Panmotu Group, Mai- 
tea and Tahiti in the Society Is- 
lands, and Hawaii and Oahu in 
the Sandwich Group . 2,108 25 12,333 
Yokohama to Kobe and Simonoseki 
through the Inland Sea . ‘ 653 653 
Simonoseki to Hongkong P ‘ 395 015 1,408 
Hongkong to Singapore 312 1,563 
Singapore to Point de Galle, calling 
at the Straits Settlements. ‘ 1,668 1,668 
Galle to Colombo and Aden . . 2,202 2,202 
Aden to Suez. ‘ ° . ‘ 807 1,358 
Suez to Alexandria ‘ ‘ ; 36 436 
Alexandria to Cowes, touching at 
Malta, Gibraltar, and Lisbon 2,440 934 


Total ° -| 14,979 20,394 35,3738 











coal. The average daily consumption is 4 tons, and the speed 8 
knots in fine weather. The principal dimensions of the hull are— 


Length for tonnage . ° 157 feet 
Beam extreme . ° ° ‘ 27°6 inches 


Displacement tonnage . ° . ° F 531 tons 
Area of midship section . ° 202 square feet 


With an addition of twenty feet to the length, and more engine 
power, the ‘Sunbeam’ presents a type which might be found very 
efficient for naval services in distant waters where good sailing 
qualities are essential, and large ships are not required. A heavy gun 
could be carried amidships, which should be provided with gear for 
lowering into the hold in stormy weather. 

Our voyage has been abundant in illustrations of the advantages 
of steam-power, of weatherliness under sail, buoyancy in a short con- 
fused sea—indeed, of all the qualities which go to make a perfect 
cruiser. How hard a problem it is to the advanced science of the 
present day to unite in any single model these various elements ! 

It is not pretended that the ‘Sunbeam’ was without faults; yet, 
even in the production of so small a vessel—her hull, engines, and 
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equipments—what a combination there is of mental skill, manual 
effort, experience, and experiment ! 

On looking back and contrasting the anticipated difficulties with 
the practical experiences of the voyage, the ease and certainty with 
which every passage has been made are truly surprising. Our track 

has been for the most part within the tropics. The storms off the 
Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn have been avoided in the inland 
passages of the Straits of Magellan and the Suez Canal. We have 
met with no continuous stormy weather, except during the four days 
preceding our arrival at Yokohama. In one of these squalls the jib- 
boom and topgallant-mast were carried away. No other spars were 
lost during the voyage. We have suffered discomfort from heat, and 
detention in calms; but storms have disturbed us seldom, and they 
have not lasted long. 

The navigation presented few difficulties. All the coasts that we 
have visited have been surveyed. In this important work the officers 
of the British Survey have taken a prominent part, and they deserve 
the highest praise for their care and accuracy. 

Lighthouses are no longer confined to European waters. In 
China and Japan the sinuosities of the coast are defined at night by 
a complete and methodical illumination. 

The perfection to which the manufacture of chronometers has 
been brought is a very valuable help to the navigator. Lunar 
observations, the only really difficult work in ocean navigation, are 
now no longer necessary. Not being lunarians, we are much beholden 
to our chronometers by Brockbank and Atkins, which kept their 
time most admirably, and enabled us invariably to make a good land- 
fall. 

The uniform excellence of the Admiralty sailing directions makes 
it the more to be regretted that none have as yet been prepared for 
some extensive and much-frequented seas. The Admiralty have 
published no complete manual for the Pacific, and, what is still more 
remarkable, they have wholly neglected the Mediterranean. 

The wind charts and sailing directions published by the Admiralty 
are not less deserving of mention. The information they contain for 
the Atlantic, the China seas, and the Indian Ocean is most ample. 
With the aid of these publications, the inexperienced navigator may 
confidently select the best point for crossing the line at any season of 
the year. He will form a very fair idea of the weather he will pro- 
bably experience, and ean lay down his track for distant voyages, 
so as to use the prevailing winds to the best advantage. Modern 
navigators owe a great debt of gratitude to Lieutenant Maury of the 
United States Navy, to Admiral Richards, Captain Evans, Commander 
Hull, and the officers of our own Hydrographic Office, and to the in- 
vestigations of the Dutch. 

The usefulness of the wind charts would be increased by the sub- 
342 
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stitution of charts fur every month for the present charts for every 
quarter of the year. 

A service would be rendered to Pacific navigation by sending 
an officer to San Francisco, Honolulu, Tahiti, and Australia, for the 
purpose of consulting with the masters of ships constantly trading 
in the adjacent seas. Ky examining their logs, much information 
might be obtained as to the prevailing winds and the best routes 
across that vast ocean. The inquiry might be extended, so as to test 
in some degree the accuracy of our charts for those seas. A wide 
field has been covered by the labours of Admiral Sir Henry Denham, 
Sir Edward Belcher, and Beechey, but the work is not completed. 
A further exploration of the Pacific would be quite as good a train- 
ing in seamanship, and a more fruitful labour than a renewed attempt 
to reach the North Pole. The charts are still full of uninvestigated 
dangers. 

Not less valuable are the rules for the handling of vessels when 
overtaken by revolving storms. The names of Reid, Piddington, 
Meldrum, Professor Dove, and Mr. Scott and Captain Toynbee, of 
the Meteorological Office, are honourably known in connection with 
this intricate and by no means exhausted subject. 

Apart from the discovery of certain general laws which are uni- 
versally observed in cases of extreme weather disturbance, the progress 
of the science of meteorology has hitherto been slow and disappointing. 
No more conclusive proof of the uncertainty in which the subject is 
still enveloped could be cited than the statement, made last year by 
Mr. Warren de la Rue, in his evidence as a witness before the 

‘freasury Committee on Meteorology. He said that for three years each 

member of the Committee of the Royal Society, under whose super- 
intendence the Meteorological Office has been managed, had received 
every day, by the evening post, a forecast of the probable weather in 
London on the following day. The result had been a ‘ mottled 
success ;” or, in other words, the prediction was as often wrong as 
right. The Treasury Committee very properly reported that ‘there 
was important evidence that the science of meteorology at the present 
time stands in need of hypothesis and discussion at least as much as, 
if not more than, of observation.’ 

While we have attained a considerable knowledge of the average 
weather, for extended periods, in all those regions of the globe where 
we have an important maritime trade, we are still without a clue to 
guide us in determining the probable changes of the weather from 
day to day. The discovery of the laws which govern the movements 
of the atmosphere must not, however, be regarded as hopeless; and 
the methodical system of observation, now established by international 
agreement among all civilised nations, must lead in the end to some 
useful results. 

While life at sea is fresh in my recollection, I shall venture to 
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particularise some of the hardships of the sailor, with which I have 
learned to sympathise more keenly after spending eleven months afloat. 
The life of the sailor is too monotonous. To spend 160 days at sea 
with the mongrel associates that the forecastle ordinarily affords is 
enough to distress the gayest spirits. It is a life of privation to live 
on salt beef, salt pork, salt butter, and hard biscuit, even when these 
provisions are of undeniable quality; but when this condition of 
things has to be endured for weeks together, beneath a vertical sun, 
with the thermometer at 90°—when there are no steady breezes, and 
the anxious skipper is for ever calling upon his crew to trim the sails 
to every cutspaw—the severity of the ordeal is increased tenfold. It 
is a life of hardship to do battle for long weeks, under close reefs, in 
the stormy seas south of the Cape of Good Hope, or to scud round 
the Horn, surrounded by. icebergs, with sails and rigging frozen, and 
with no suitable clothing. 

Under an almost vertical sun, only six degrees north of the 
equator, and in the torrid heat of the tropics, I was forcibly reminded 
of the discomfort—nay, the suffering—caused by constant and 
extreme vicissitudes of climate. Not a month had elapsed since 
the ‘Sunbeam’ was covered every morning by a sheet of ice, formed 
over the deck in a few minutes as soon as sea-water was pumped up 
for the usual daily scrubbing. 

Fifteen days’ sail from ice-bound Simonoseki brought us to Singa- 
pore, in latitude only one degree north from the equator, where the 
thermometer registered 90° in a roomy and well-ventilated cabin, 
and where for several hours in the day no European, who can avoid it, 
ventures out of doors. A thoughtful commander will endeavour to 
modify the routine of work afloat in accordance with the variations 
of climate, yet in the exigencies of a sea life the necessity may arise 
for extra exertions at any moment. ‘The present writer well remem- 
bers how it happened, in his own case, that it was during the hottest 
hours of the day, in the burning month of March, that the ‘Sunbeam ’ 
was coaled and removed from the wharf in the new harbour to the 
outer roadstead at Singapore; that at noon on the two succeeding 
days the services of the men were required in the boats at Singapore 
and Johore; and that between noon and 1 p.m. on the fourth day, 
the anchor, with fifty fathoms of chain outside the hawse, was weighed 
by manual labour off Malacca. No limit was placed on the supply 
of limes, lime juice, and fresh fruit to the crew of the ‘ Sunbeam.’ 
How inferior inevitably must be the rations supplied on board a 
merchant ship on a long voyage, touching at no port for the space of 
a hundred and forty days! The crews must subsist chiefly on a 
diet which is not inviting in the appetising atmosphere of the Arctic 
or Antarctic zones, and which must be positively repugnant to unfortu- 
nate Europeans, panting and sore athirst, in a protracted calm on 
the line. None but those who have been long at sea in the tropics 
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can fully appreciate that it is not storm and tempest, nor yet rain 
and cold, but heat, intolerable and long-enduring heat, which causes 
the most intense discomfort to the seamen in the foreign trade. 

Life before the mast was described with his usual vigour by Dr. 
Johnson, in one of those conversations so tenaciously remembered by 


the admiring Boswell. 


As to the sailor (said the great moralist), when you look down from the quarter- 
deck to the space below, you see the utmost extremity of human misery, such 
crowding, such filth, such stench ! 

Boswell. Yet sailors are happy. 

Johnson. They are happy as brutes are happy with a piece of fresh meat—with 
the grossest sensuality. But, sir, the profession of soldiers and sailors has the 
dignity of danger.» Mankind reverence those who have got oyer fear, which is so 
general a weakness. 
. . . . . . . . a . 

Scott. We find people fond of being sailors. 

Johnson. I cannot account for that, any more than I can account for other 
strange perversions of the imagination. 








The sailor who goes long voyages in sailing ships, even if married, 
is practically a homeless and friendless man. Rare indeed are his 
opportunities of advising with a counsellor in a sphere superior to 
his own, or gaining the favour of a powerful patron. The ship- 
owner knows nothing of the seamen in his employ, and no ties like 
those that bind together the landlord and tenant, the cottager and 
the squire, can be established between them. Again, there is a diffi- 
culty in giving to the sailor a direct inducement to diligence. That 
is done in other employment by piece-work. The nature of the 
occupation forbids the extension of such a system to the sea; and 
thus the sailor is not animated by the incentives to vigorous exertion 
which exercise such a wholesome influence over other classes of work- 
men, in correcting the indolence which is part of human nature. 

A lesson may be learned by contrasting the privileges of the 
quarter-deck with the disadvantages of the forecastle. From time 
to time the newspapers have been filled with complaints of the mis- 
conduct of British seamen in foreign ports. Their bad behaviour is 
an almost inevitable consequence of the peculiar circumstances in 
which they are placed. After a weary voyage, who does not sigh for 
the blessings of the land? The sailor, confined for months in the 
narrow and unattractive limits of the forecastle, shares the universal 
longing of human nature. He lands, an utter stranger, without a 
friend, unnoticed by the crowd, and ignorant of the language. He 
is soon accosted by a fellow-countryman, one of that low class who 
make an ill-gotten livelihood by pandering to the vices of young 

seamen. The tempter invites his victim to lodgings close at hand, 
and engages to cheer his life ashore with all the pleasures that are 
supposed to delight the sailor. The sequel is only too plainly fore- 
shadowed. After an interval of a few days, the unhappy mariner 
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returns to consciousness, only to find his pockets empty and his brain 
stupefied with drugged liquors. No longer in funds or credit, he is 
hurried on board a ship which he has never seen, for a voyage the 
nature of which he scarcely cares to inquire. Thus a new term of 
privation is commenced, with another equally miserable orgy in 
prospect at its close. 

What a different picture did their life ashore present to the 
passengers in the ‘Sunbeam’! They were warmly welcomed at 
every port by ministers, governors, consuls, naval officers, and mer- 
chants. All that there was of interest in the surrounding district 
was pointed out. Every facility for the excursions that had been 
suggested was provided ; and a friendly hospitality was extended to 
us by the leading English residents. We can never repay, nor be 
sufficiently grateful for, all the kindness we have received. 

Our crew were not neglected. They too were greeted with 
pressing invitations ; but they came from a less disinterested quarter. 
Though the remedy for these evils is not obvious or easy, it is well to 
become acquainted with their existence, by sharing, however slightly, 
in the hardships of the sea. 

My recent voyage has confirmed my earlier convictions that the 
average British sailor is a man of more merit than his modern 
detractors are prepared to acknowledge. The crew of the ‘Sun- 
beam’ were by no means a corps d@’élite. They should have been so, 
but the local prejudices of my sailing-master, by whom the greater 
number of the deck hands were selected, would always make him 
prefer a raw under-sized lad, if brought up in a Colchester smack, to 
the choicest seaman procurable in the port of London. He has no 
confidence in any man’s conduct or seamanship unless he has been 
reared on the banks of the Colne. 

Although thus, to a considerable extent, the victim of the local 
prejudices of my chief subordinate, I had the good fortune to find 
several eligible men in the ship’s company. The boatswain, who 
was brought up ina collier brig, and has made voyages to the East 
Indies, America, and the White Sea, was an old follower, an excel- 
lent seaman, and never absent from the post of duty. Among the 
fourteen hands before the mast were to be found the ex-boatswain of 
the ‘ Monk’s Haven,’ whom we rescued from his burning ship off 
the coast of Patagonia; two ex-quartermasters who had served in 
large mail steamers of the Pacific and Peninsular and Oriental 
Companies; and two deep-water sailors, highly recommended by one 
of the oldest shipping masters of the port of London. One of the 
latter was an incessant reader, and very active aloft. He had a rich 
tenor voice, and the ready wit on all occasions, so characteristi¢ of a 
Londoner ; yet he was by no means fit for the rating of an able sea- 
man. He could neither heave the lead nor use the palm and needle. 
The other—a Bristol man, a thorough seaman, and most orderly on 
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board and regular in his attendance at the Sunday services—was by 
no means unexceptionable in his conduct while in port. So long as 
he had money in his pockets he was utterly unable to resist the 
temptations of harbour life. 

Among the other seamen belonging to the ‘Sunbeam’ were three 
experienced fishermen, four inexperienced fishermen, and a veteran 
dredgerman of the coasts of Essex. Judging by his deportment and 
a certain want of freedom in-his movements, I am convinced that 
the latter was a sexagenarian. Though his previous explorations 
had not extended north of Orfordness or west of the Isle of Wight, 
he shipped as lamp-trimmer for a voyage round the world of 36,000 
miles as if it were an every-day occurrence. This adventurous old 
soul did not spend more than six hours on shore from the day when 
the ‘Sunbeam’ sailed from his native river until her return to 
England. 

It will be obvious from this catalogue raisonné of our blue- 
jackets that a more choice selection might have been made; and the 
inference will probably be drawn that a chief officer who would ship 
such a crew for such a voyage was not likely to have been endued 
with exceptional qualifications for any novel or arduous undertaking. 
Such a conclusion is, in point of fact, fully supported by the subse- 
quent history of our cruise. It should here be explained that, while 
I was responsible for the navigation and manceuvring of my little 
vessel—giving general orders as to the sails to be set or taken in, 
and directing when steam should or should not be used—many 
details of seamanship at sea, and all matters of discipline in harbour, 
were carried out by my sailing-master. Much, therefore, depended 
on him, and he was a man who, possessing many merits, was wanting 
in many essential qualifications for command. Without the slightest 
claim to superior educational advantages, and related by ties of 
blood or marriage to more than half the crew—living in the 
village from which they came, and afraid to the last degree of giving 
offence, especially to female relatives at home, by strictness towards 
their husbands or brothers serving afloat—-he exercised the authority 
delegated to him with a far too sensitive regard for the feelings of 
his subordinates. These weaknesses and defects were partially 
redeemed by his personal example of sobriety, vigilance, and con- 
tented submission to all the inevitable discomforts of a long voyage 
in the tropics. 

Briefly stated, the results of my latest and widest experiences are 
in harmony with the impressions derived from earlier and shorter 
expeditions. The harder it blows, the better the conduct of the 
British seaman. Isa spar carried away? Are the boats adrift? Is 
it necessary to batten down? Your men will remain on deck through 
the night, and work hard without a murmur; while they grumble, 
without a shadow of justification, at the frequent hauling of ropes in 
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variable winds and fine weather. They feel a professional interest in 
battling successfully with a storm. They view the ordinary incidents 
of their employment in fine weather as a drudgery, while in bad 
weather they go to work with the keenness and alacrity of sportsmen 
in the chase. 

In harbour they employ themselves during their allotted number 
of hours per day with a carefully regulated diligence ; but they take 
little pride in their personal appearance, and are with difficulty 
induced to attend to the complimentary duties of a yacht. These 
things, which are done so well, from long habit, in a vessel of war, 
are poorly executed by men unaccustomed to discipline. British 
merchant seamen are, as a rule, masters in the art of seamanship. 
As sentries at the gangway they are less excellent; and if they are 
sturdy and stalwart, they are not stylish oarsmen. The same 
thoroughness in the work of his own special trade, which we admire 
in all classes of British workmen, was manifested by my little com- 
pany of two engineers and two firemen. Supplemented by a 
reinforcement from the deck between Penang and Colombo, and 
thence to Port Said by native firemen, borrowed from the P. and O. 
service, they stood to their work through the long passages across the 
Bay of Bengal, the Arabian and the Red Seas, with as much zeal and 
spirit as the engine-room staff of a mail steamer racing a rival across 
the Atlantic. 

It cannot be my lot to go to sea again for a lengthened period, 
and I am glad that my experience closes with the stable conviction 
that the British seaman, lazy as he is in easy times, and stubborn in 
his prejudices against new inventions, in a real emergency is seldom 
found unworthy of the great traditions of our naval history. 

From our seamen I turn to the experiences of the voyage. The 
first incident to which I shall refer occurred on the 13th of July 
last, in the latitude of Cape St. Vincent, and about 50 miles from 
the land. It shall be described in a quotation from a diary kept by 
Mrs. Brassey :— 

About 10.30 a.m. a black object was seen, about three miles distant, which 
proved, on examination with the telescope, to be a dismasted vessel. We altered 
our course, steered to the wreck, and sent a boat on board. As we approached, we 
could read her name—the ‘ Carolina ’—surmouited by a gorgeous yellow decoration 
on her square stern. She was a deserted vessel of between two and three hundred 
tons burden, and was painted a light blue, with a red streak. Her bowsprit was 
painted white, and the gaudy image of a woman served as a figure-head. The two 
masts were snapped off, about three feet from the deck, and the bulwarks were 
gone, only the covering board and stanchions remaining, so that each wave washed 
over and through her. The roof and supports of the deck-house and the com- 
panions were still left standing, but the sides had disappeared, and the ship’s deck 
was burst up in such a manner as to remind one of a quail’s back. 

We saw the men on board searching the vessel in all directions, apparently very 


pleased with what they had found; and soon our boat returned to the yacht for 
some breakers, as the ‘ Carolina’ was laden with port wine and cork, and the men 
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wished to bring some of the former on board. I put on sea-boots, and, with the 
ehildren, started for the wreck. 

We found the men rather excited over their discovery. The wine must haye 
been very new and very strong, and the smell from it, as it slopped about all over 
the deck, was almost enough to intoxicate anybody. One pipe was emptied into 
the breakers and barrels, and great efforts were then made to remove the casks; 
but this was found to be impossible without devoting more time to the operation 
than we chose to spare. The men managed to get out three half-empty casks with 
their heads stove in, which they threw overboard, but the full ones would have 
required special appliances to raise them through the hatches. The wine was 
stowed underneath the cork, and it was exceedingly difficult to reach it owing to 
the quantity of cabin bulkheads and fittings which were floating about, under the 
influence of the long swell of the Atlantic. 

It was a curious sight, standing on the roof of the deck-house, to look into the 
hold, full of floating bales of cork, barrels, and pieces of wood, and to watch the 
sea surging up in every direction, through and over the deck, which was level with 
the water’s edge. An excellent modern iron cooking-stove was washing about 
from side to side; but almost every other movable article, including spars and 
ropes, had apparently been removed by previous boarders, 

It would have delayed us too long to tow the vessel into the nearest port, 375 
miles distant, or we might have claimed the salvage-money, estimated by the 
experts at 1,5007. She was too low in the water for it to be possible for us, with 
our limited appliances, to blow her up; so we were obliged to leave her floating 
about as a derelict, a fertile source of danger to all shipscrossing her track. With 
her buoyant cargo, and with the trade winds slowly wafting her to smoother seas, 
it may probably be some years before she breaks up. Ionly hope that no good ship 
may run full speed on to her some dark night, or the ‘Carolina’ will be at least as 
formidable an obstacle as a sunken rock. How many losses at sea, ‘cause un- 
known,’ may be attributed, I wonder, to floating wrecks ? 


Here we have an illustration of a danger of the sea which no 
vigilance can entirely remove. We had come upon a bulky vessel, 
adrift in a frequented part of the ocean, with no means of showing a 
light at night. Such an obstacle might cause the destruction of any 
passing ship, which, in the darkness, would have no warning of her 
danger until her bows were stove in. 

On the following day we had our first experience in the present 
cruise of the dangers arising from fog. The wind had been light. 
With every sail set, we had made good but twenty-nine miles since 
noon, and at 7 p.m. the breeze died away to a dead calm. We 
proceeded accordingly under steam, and shortly afterwards were 
enveloped in a dense fog. At 11 P.M. the mist partially cleared 
away, and during the middle watch the atmosphere resumed its usual 
serenity. 

At 6 a.m. on the 15th, we passed within hail of the steamer 
‘Roman,’ bound from the Cape to Southampton, and made our 
number. Steering on exactly reversed courses, and meeting, as we 
did, almost end on, some reflections on the risk of running at full 
speed in a fog, even in parts of the sea where few vessels are 
encountered, naturally suggested themselves to us. Last night the 
propriety of perpetually sounding the steam-whistle was debated, in 
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consultation with a most experienced master in the merchant service 
and a commander inthe navy. “It was decided that, when proceeding 
at eight or nine knots an hour, a periodical sounding of the whistle, at 
intervals of five minutes, as required by law, was of little practical 
value, and that the chances of meeting a ship were too remote to 
render it necessary to reduce speed. But we might have met the 
‘Roman’ a few hours earlier, and in that case we should have run a 
very grave risk of a fatal collision. The result of our deliberations 
was rash. We should have slowed the engines and sounded the 
whistle. 

I must not be tempted to dwell on a delightful visit to Madeira, 
that gem in the ocean, such as Shelley has described :-— 


Many a green isle needs must be 
In the deep wide sea of misery, 

Or the mariner, worn and wan, 
Never thus could voyage on, 

Day and night, and night and day, 
Drifting on his dreary way. 


To such a one this morn was led 
My bark, by soft winds piloted. 


How many of our suffering fellow-countrymen and sisters have 
sought, in this far-distant island, recovery from the insidious attacks 


of wasting disease! Many have come here, only to die. Many, 
happily, return home, restored to health by a temporary sojourn in 
this balmy climate. 

In summer there are no invalids in Madeira. The heat, indeed, 
is such—the thermometer ranging from 79° to 86° in the shade at 
the time of our visit—that it would be exhausting to persons in weak 
health. 

The English residents at Funchal were lavish of kindness and 
hospitality to us. Their residences are charming. Every house 
possesses a lovely garden, gay with glorious masses of flowers— 
geraniums, fuchsias, dahlias, and almost every bud and blossom 
known to botany—and shaded by the ample foliage of tropical plants. 
The tulip tree, palm, banana, and magnolia attain to the dimensions 
of forest trees. The walls of the houses are adorned with the most 
splendid creepers, among which the gorgeous purple masses of 
bougainvillea form a conspicuous ornament of every garden in 
Funchal. 

In kindness to the invalids in the winter season the English 
residents here are unwearying; and though many years may have 
elapsed since their last visit to their native land—though some, 
indeed, have been born on this island, and have never quitted its 
shores—they all speak of England as ‘ home.’ 

The population of Madeira is about 110,000. The chief source 
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of wealth was, until lately, the vine ; but successive attacks of disease 
have made the cultivation of the grape so precarious that the sugar- 
cane is being extensively substituted with advantageous results, 
The value of a crop of sugar-cane is about 13/. an acre, and, accord- 
ing to the custom of Madeira, one-half of the total amount realised 
goes to the landlord. 

There were formerly large estates in the island. By a recent 
enactment, the equal subdivision of landed property among the 
direct descendants of the deceased proprietor is now the law of 
Madeira as it is of Portugal. 

From Madeira we sailed to Teneriffe. This interesting island 
lies on the track of every circumnavigator, and the account of our 
interesting visit must not detain us long. Our great object was to 
climb the peak. We started at 1 a.m. on the morning after our 
arrival. The ascent occupied exactly eleven hours and a half. The 
height attained was 12,100 feet. The rude paths are practicable for 
mountain ponies as far as the Estancia de los Ingleses, an elevation 
of 10,000 feet above the sea level. The last 2,000 feet must be 
climbed on foot over masses of broken lava very difficult to traverse. 
Having surmounted the lava, the traveller reaches a small plain, 
called the Rambleta, from the centre of which the Piton, or Sugar- 
loaf Peak, takes its rise. Its slopes are almost perpendicular, and 
are covered with loose ashes. Hence the labour of the ascent, under 
the noonday heat of a tropical sun, was almost insupportable. On 
reaching the summit, however, the view before us was an ample 
reward for all we had undergone. We found ourselves on the narrow 
edge of an extinct crater, the white and sulphurous walls of which 
formed an extraordinary contrast to the dark masses of lava which 
had been poured forth in former eruptions, and had filled the sandy 
plain below with masses of brown and vermilion colour. 

It is impossible to conceive a scene more desolate. Everywhere 
it bears the marks of the volcanic fires. It was in such a waste as 
this that the rebellious spirit of Capaneus was so fiercely rebuked by 
Afneas in the presence of Dante :— 

I’ dico, che arrivammo ad una landa, 
Che dal suo letto ogni pianta rimuove. 
La dolorosa selva le é ghirlanda 
Intorno, come ’1 fosso tristo ad essa: 


Quivi fermammo i piedi a randa a randa. 
Lo spazzo era una rena arida e spessa. 


Longfellow thus translates the passage :— 


I say that we arrived upon a plain, 

Which from its bed rejecteth every plant ; 
The dolorous forest is a garland to it 

All round about, as the sad moat to that; 
There close upon the edge we stayed our feet. 
The soil was of an arid and thick sand. 
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The view was not so extensive as we had hoped. When day 
dawned, and we were able to take a survey of the landscape, we had 
found ourselves already above a white and fleecy and perfectly level 
mass of cloud, resembling a vast plain covered with rifted snow. 
These clouds remained motionless throughout the day, and quite 
concealed the blue waters of the Atlantic. 

The ascent of the Peak of Teneriffe is interesting as a means of 
determining the vertical height to which that great atmospheric 
movement known as the trade-wind extends. According to the 
theory first proposed by Edmond Halley in 1686, and now very 
generally accepted, the high temperature causes the air in the tropics 
to rise up. It is replaced by the colder and heavier air from the 
poles. ‘The reason why the trade-winds are felt, not as simple polar 
winds, but as north-easterly and south-easterly winds, is that currents 
of air, blowing from the poles to the equator, have less rotary velocity 
than the surface of the earth. Hence these winds have been com- 
pared by Dr. Arnott to a fluid coming from the axis of a turning 
wheel to its circumference. The theory that in the lower strata the 
air is constantly flowing towards the equator, and that in the upper 
regions a counter-current is constantly directed to the poles, is con- 
firmed by the changes of wind experienced in the ascent of the Peak 
of Teneriffe. Immediately after passing through the stratum of 
clouds, which, at a height of 2,000 feet above the sea, formed such a 
remarkable feature in the scene, we experienced eddy winds, and on 
reaching the summit of the peak we found a steady breeze blowing 
from the south-west, or in a direction opposed to the trade-wind 


below. 
Tuomas Brassey. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE TRUE STORY OF THE VATICAN 
COUNCIL. 


No. V. 
INFALLIBILITY. 


Havine thus far completed our brief Story of the Vatican Council, we 
have only to examine the Definition of the Infallibility of the Roman 
Pontiff. 

1. We will therefore first give the text of the fourth chapter of the 
first Constitution on the Church of Christ, in which is contained the 
infallibility of the head of the Church; and next we will examine its 
meaning. 


CoNcCERNING THE INFALLIBLE TEACHING OF THE RoMAN PoNTIFF. 


Moreover, that the supreme power of teaching is also included in the Apostolic 
Primacy, which the Roman Pontiff, as the successor of Peter, Prince of the Apostles, 
possesses over the whole Church, this Holy See has always held, the perpetual 
practice of the Church confirms, and C®cumenical Councils also have declared, 
especially those in which the East with the West met in the union of faith and 
charity. For the Fathers of the Fourth Council of Constantinople, following in 
the footsteps of their predecessors, gave forth this solemn profession: The first 
condition of salvation is to keep the rule of the true faith. And because the 
sentence of our Lord Jesus Christ cannot be passed by, who said: Thou art Peter, 
and upon this Rock I will build my Church,! these things which have been said 
are approved by events, because in the Apostolic See the Catholic Religion has 
always been kept undefiled and her holy doctrine proclaimed. Desiring, there- 
fore, not to be in the least degree separated from the faith and doctrine of 
that See, we hope that we may deserve to be in the one communion, which the 
Apostolic See preaches, in which is the entire and true solidity of the Christian 
religion.? And, with the approval of the Second Council of Lyons, the Greeks 
professed that the Holy Roman Church enjoys supreme and full Primacy and pre- 
eminence over the whole Oatholic Church, which it truly and humbly acknow- 
ledges that it has received with the plenitude of power from our Lord Himself in 
the Person of blessed Peter, Prince or Head of the Apostles, whose successor the 
Roman Pontiff is; and as the Apostolic See is bound before all others to defend 
the truth of faith, so also if any questions regarding faith shall arise, they must be 
defined by its judgment.® Finally, the Council of Florence defined:4 That the 


1 §. Matthew xvi. 18. 

? From the Formula of S. Hormisdas, subscribed by the Fathers of the Eighth 
General Council (Fourth of Constantinople), a.D. 869. Labbé’s Councils, vol. v. 
pp. 583, 622. 

* From the Acts of the Fourteenth General Council (Second of Lyons), A.p, 1274. 
Labbé, vol. xiv. p. 512. 

‘ From the Acts of the Seventeenth General Council of Florence, a.p, 1438, 
Labbé, vol, xviii. p. 526, 
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Roman Pontiff is the true Vicar of Christ, and the Head of the whole Church, and 
the Father and Teacher of all Christians ; and that to him in blessed Peter was 
delivered by our Lord Jesus Christ the full power of feeding, ruling, and governing 
the whole Church.® 

To satisfy this pastoral duty our predecessors ever made unwearied efforts that 
the salutary doctrine of Christ might be propagated among all the nations of the 
earth, and with equal care watched that it might be preserved genuine and pure 
where it had been received. Therefore the Bishops of the whole world, now 
singly, now assembled in Synod, following the long-established custom of Churches,® 
and the form of the ancient rule,’ sent word to this Apostolic See of those dangers 
especially which sprang up in matters of faith, that there the losses of faith might 
be most effectually repaired where the faith cannot fail. And the Roman Pontiffs, 
according to the exigencies of times and circumstances, sometimes assembling 
(Ecumenical Councils, or asking for the mind of the Church scattered throughout 
the world, sometimes by particular Synods, sometimes using other helps which 
Divine Providence supplied, defined as to be held those things which with the 
help of God they had recognised as conformable with the Sacred Scriptures and 
Apostolic Traditions. For the Holy Spirit was not promised to the successors of 
Peter that by His revelation they might make known new doctrine, but that by 
His assistance they might inviolably keep and faithfully expound the revelation or 
deposit of faith delivered through the Apostles. And indeed all the venerable 
Fathers have embraced and the holy orthodox Doctors have venerated and followed 
their Apostolic doctrine; knowing most fully that this See of holy Peter remains 
ever free from all blemish of error according to the Divine promise of the Lord our 
Saviour made to the Prince of His disciples: I have prayed for thee that thy faith 
fail not, and, when thou art converted, confirm thy brethren.® 

This gift, then, of truth and never-failing faith was conferred by Heaven upon 
Peter and his successors in this Chair, that they might perform their high office 
for the salvation of all; that the whole flock of Christ, kept away by them from 
the poisonous food of error, might be nourished with the pasture of heavenly 
doctrine; that the occasion of schism being removed the whole Church might be 
kept one, and, resting on its foundation, might stand firm against the gates of hell. 

But since in this very age, in which the salutary efficacy of the Apostolic office 
is most of all required, not a few are found who take away from its authority, we 
judge it altogether necessary solemnly to assert the prerogative which the only- 
begotten Son of God vouchsafed to join with the supreme pastoral office. 


2. Such is the text of the decree about which before it came, and 
around which after it had been introduced into the Council, so vivid 
a conflict was waged. Let us quietly examine its meaning. We 
have seen that its title was changed from De Romani Pontificis 
Infallibilitate (On the Infallibility of the Roman Pontiff) to De 
Romani Pontificis Infallibili Magisterio (On the Infallible Teaching 
Office of the Roman Pontiff). The reason of this change was not 


§ John xxi. 15-17. 

* From a letter of S. Cyril of Alexandria to Pope S. Celestine I., A.D. 422, vol. 
vi. part ii. p. 36, Paris edition of 1638. 

7 From a Rescript of 8, Innocent I. to the Council of Milevis, A.p. 402. Labbé, 
vol. iii. p. 47. 

® From a letter of S. Bernard to Pope Innocent IL, A.p. 1130. Epist. 191, vol. 
iv, p. 433, Paris edition of 1742. 

® §, Luke xxii. 32. See_also the Acts of the Sixth General Council, A.D, 680, 
Labbé, vol. vii. p. 659. 
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only for greater accuracy, but because even the title of the decree 
excludes at once the figment of a personal infallibility. This, as 
it is imputed to the supporters of the definition, is a fable. The 
meaning of the title is explained in the first words of the decree, 
The magisteriwm, or teaching office, or doctrinal authority, is con- 
tained in the primacy. The supreme ruler is also supreme teacher. 
The primacy contains two things, the fulness of jurisdiction, and a 
special assistance in the exercise of it. Now, under jurisdiction is 
contained the office of teaching. To deliver the law is to teach. 
The assistance of infallible guidance is attached to the magisterium 
or teaching office, and the magisteriwm is contained in the primacy. 
The ivfallibility is therefore attached to the primacy. It is not a 
quality inherent in the person, but an assistance inseparable from the 
primacy. It is therefore not personal, but official. It is personal 
only so far as the primacy is borne by a person. The primacy is not 
held in commission, as the office of Lord Treasurer or of Lord High 
Admiral. It is personal, therefore, only in the sense that the suc- 
cessor of S. Peter is a man and not a body of men—he is one and 
not many. 

The Introduction then affirms that this doctrine has always been 
held by the Holy See, confirmed by the perpetual usage of the 
Church and of the (Ecumenical Councils, especially in those by 
which the reunion of the East and West was for a moment effected. 

In the fourth Council of Constantinople, which is the eighth of 
the Church, Pope Hadrian required the Eastern bishops to subscribe 
the creed of Pope Hormisdas, in which it is declared that the 
promise of indefectibility made to Peter is fulfilled in the fact 
that the Catholic religion has ever been preserved spotless.in the 
Apostolic See. 

In the second Council of Lyons the Greeks confessed that the 
Holy Roman Church had supreme and full primacy and principality 
over the whole Catholic Church, received from our Lord himself in 
Peter, prince and head of the Apostles, whose successor the Roman 
Pontiff is. The Profession of Faith then adds that the Roman 
Church ‘is bound above all Churches to defend the truth; and 
if any questions arise about the faith, they ought to be defined (or 
finally determined) by its judgment.’ 

The Council of Florence is still more explicit, as we have already 
seen ; but the words may be repeated in full because they are an 
implicit assertion of the doctrine of infallibility. The Vatican 
Council only defined explicitly what the Council of Florence had 
implicitly affirmed. From the acts of the Council of Trent it is 
evident that the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff would have been 
defined but for the state of the Council and the dangers of the times. 
The Florentine Council in 1439 says that ‘the Roman Pontiff is the 
true Vicar of Christ and head of the whole Church, and is the father 
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and teacher of all Christians; and to him in blessed Peter the full 
power was given by our Lord of feeding, ruling, and governing the 
Universal Church.’ 

The word ‘ to feed’ obviously means to feed with the Word of 
God, which is the food of the soul. But how shall he feed the 
Universal Church with this pasture of life if he cannot discern be- 
tween what is food and what is poison—if instead of bread he be 
liable to give not only a stone, but the virus of falsehood? The 
Council of Florence, in using these terms, is reciting the words of 
our Lord to Peter, ‘ Feed my sheep ;’ and in declaring the successor 
of Peter, as Vicar of our Lord, to be the teacher of all Christians, 
the Council did not so much as conceive the thought that he could 
mislead them from truth to falsehood, from life to death. 

3. And here, in quoting the text of the Council of Florence, it may 
be well to anticipate the cavils of adversaries against the Vatican 
Council. It has been the practice of controversialists to charge 
Catholic theologians with truncating the decree, because in quoting 
it they commonly omit its last words, which run as follows: ‘ Quem- 
admodum etiam in actis Conciliorum et sacris canonibus continetur’ 
(as is also contained in the Acts of Councils and in the Sacred Canons). 
Anti-Catholic writers contend that the true reading of the decree is 
‘quemadmodum et,’ in that manner in which it is contained in the 
Acts of Councils and in the Sacred Canons—intending thereby to 
prove, first, that the authority of the Roman Pontiff was created by 
Canons and Councils, and, secondly, that it is limited by them. To 
this it may be well to answer in two words. 

First, supposing the true reading to be ‘in that manner in which 
it is contained, &c., this would not prove what they desire. The 
decree had already declared that the full power of feeding and govern- 
ing was given to Peter, and in Peter to his successors, by our Lord 
himself. How then was it given by Canons or Councils? It was: 
given before a Canon was made or a Council held. It is here de- 
clared to be of divine not of ecclesiastical institution, and it was given 
in full by our Lord in person. How can it be limited by Canons and 
Councils? It is itself the limit of Councils and of Canons, being 
limited only by its own Divine Author and by his continual assistance. 

But next it is put beyond all doubt that the ‘ quemadmodum et’ 
is a corruption of ‘quemadmodum etiam,’ and that the meaning 
of the words is ‘as also is contained in the Sacred CEcumenical 
Councils and Canons;’ that is to say, the statutes at large of the 
Catholic Church prove by record and testimony that the Roman 
Pontiff is vicar, and head, and pastor, and doctor of all Christians 
in the plenitude of power given to him in Peter by our Lord himself. 
It is a further corroboration of the declaration of the decree. The 
whole history of the Councils and a series of Canons prove the fact. 
Now that this is the true reading is manifest from the following 
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evidence. In the Vatican library there are three manuscripts of the 
Council of Florence. Every one reads not ‘et, but ‘etiam.’ One 
of them has a contraction of ‘ etiam’ which might easily be mistaken 
for ‘et ;’ but the others are written in full, and are clear beyond 
possibility of mistake. Again, in the Archive of the Vatican there is 
one of the originals of the Decree of Union. It has in parallel 
columns both the Latin and Greek text. It is signed by Eugenius IV, 
and by the Emperor Palzologus, and has the bulls or seals attached 
to it. In this ‘etiam’ stands in full. Finally, at Florence is pre- 
served the first of the four originals with the signatures of Eugenius 
and of the emperor, with the bulls of lead and of gold, and with 
the signatures of all the fathers of the Council of Florence. In this 
also the ‘etiam’ stands in full, and the Greek text is identical in 
meaning. If then the clause is often omitted by Catholic writers, 
it is omitted as needless. After saying ‘In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth,’ why should we add ‘ According 
as is contained in the history of the world’? 

4. The decree then recites the action of the Pontiffs in all ages for 
the propagation of the faith among all nations, and for the preser- 
vation of its purity. It recounts the various ways in which this 
supreme oversight of the teacher of all Christians has been exercised. 
It declares that sometimes the bishops in Synod, or singly one by 
one, following the immemorial custom of the Churches of the Catholic 
unity—for, as Tertullian says, ‘what is found in all places is not error, 
but tradition ’"—have faithfully guarded the form of primitive order, 
especially when any new peril threatened the dogma of faith, by bring- 
ing their causes or controversies to the Apostolic See. This they did 
‘that the breaches of the faith might be repaired,’ as S. Bernard said, 
*by the authority in which faith cannot fail.’ These are the words 
of S. Bernard, but they ought not to be new to Englishmen, for they 
are almost the words of two Archbishops of Canterbury. S. Thomas, 
in a letter to the Bishop of Hereford, asks :— 


Who doubts that the Church of Rome is the head of all the Churches and the 
fountain of Catholic truth? Who is ignorant that the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven were entrusted to Peter? Does not the structure of the whole Church rise 
from the faith and doctrine of Peter ? 


S. Anselm almost anticipates the decree of the Council of Florence. 
He writes as follows :— 


Forasmuch as the providence of God has chosen your Holiness to commit to 
your custody the [guidance of the] life and faith of Christians and the government 
of the Church, to no other can reference be more rightly made, if so be anything 
contrary 'to the Catholic faith arise in the Church, in order that it may be corrected 
by his authority. 


Sometimes the Pontiffs have proceeded by consultation with the 
bishops dispersed throughout the world, of which we have a recent 
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example in the definition of the Immaculate Conception and in the 
preparation for the Council of the Vatican. In the former case, 
which related to a question of faith, every bishop throughout the 
world was required to send his judgment in writing on two points— 
first, whether the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception was defi- 
nable, and, secondly, whether it ought to be defined. In the latter 
ease, Which was a question of oppprtuneness or of prudence, a certain 
number only were at first consulted. Sometimes again, the decree 
says, the Pontiffs have called all the pastors of the world to meet 
and consult, as in C£cumenical Councils. Sometimes, it adds, the 
Pontiffs have proceeded to declare the faith by the Councils of 
particular Churches or provinces, as when S. Innocent the First, in 
the fifth century, confirmed the decrees of the Councils of Milevis and 
of Carthage on Original Sin. No other definition of this doctrine 
was made until the sixteenth century by the decrees of the Council 
of Trent. Again, S. Gelasius, in the year 494, by his supreme 
authority declared the number of the Canonical Books. The Canon 
of Holy Scripture rested on that pontifical act without any decree of 
an (Ecumenical Council until the definition of the Council of 
Trent in the year 1546. 

5. The Introduction further goes on to preclude by anticipation 
many misconceptions of the doctrine of infallibility. It is hard to 
believe that some who have written on this subject really meant what 
theysaid. Some have called it the ‘ apotheosis’!° of the Pope. Pos- 
sibly they did not know Greek. Some have said that he was deified— 
that is, made to be God. Probably they did not know what they said. 
Some have said that the decree made the Pontiff to be a Vice-God. 
Ifthey meant Dei or Christi vicarius, many generations of Christians 
have said so before them, and we feel it no reproach ; if they mean a 
substitute for God, or an idol, we may charitably doubt their sanity, 
or not unjustly suspect their truthfulness. Others again have said 
that to declare the Pontiff to be infallible is to invest him with 
divine attributes. The Jews said truly, ‘Who can forgive sins but 
God only?’ And yet our Lord breathed upon his apostles and said, 
‘Whosesoever sins you forgive they shall be forgiven untothem.’ Did 
He invest them with divine attributes? If they say yes, then the 
infallibility, though it be a divine attribute, may be communicated. 

10 The use of the word deification in this controversy may be said to have come 
from a source which is not Christian. It first appeared in the correspondence from 
Berlin in one of our chief journals, The name of the correspondent was no secret ; 
and he must have enjoyed the irony of using a Christian newspaper in England to 
assail the vicar of the Nazarene. From this beginning it was soon spread. One of 
the most recent and most flagrant instances is the following :—‘ The Vatican Coun- 
cil was so far the culminating yet utterly incomplete act, in a drama elaborately 
arranged, step by step, to finish with the deification of the occupant of the See of 
Rome.’ (Times, February 17, 1877.) It is to be feared that this writer did know 
Latin; and it would be well if editors knew the ridicule cast upon them on the 
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If they say no, they may be left to the care of friends, Anglican and 
Greek ; or if indeed they believe with neither, why should they busy 
themselves about the Catholic faith? A man must be a Christian at 
least to be heard on the subject of the Catholic religion, or, to be 
just, he ought to believe at least in the infallibility of the Church 
before he contends about the infallibility of its head. Such con- 
troversy is like a Deist objecting to the inspiration of the Bible. 
But leaving all these extravagances, which belong properly to the 
region of newspaper correspondents, we will come to the difficulties 
of candid and Christian minds. Some have thought that by the 
privilege of infallibility was intended a quality inherent in the 
person whereby, as an inspired man, he could at any time and on any 
subject declare the truth. Infallibility is not a quality inherent in 
any person, but an assistance attached to an office, and its operation 
is not to give out answers as may be required by an interrogator, nor 
to know or to make known new truths, or to communicate new 
revelations. It is an assistance of the Holy Ghost whereby Peter's 
faith was kept from failing either in the act of believing or in the 
object of his belief, and through Peter the same assistance attaches to 
the office he bore, so that his successor in like manner shall be kept 
from departing from the traditions of faith committed to his custody. 
Its operation is therefore not the discovery of new truths, but the 
guardianship of old. It is simply an assistance of the Spirit of Truth, 
by whom Christianity was revealed, whereby the head of the Church 
is enabled to guard the original deposit of revelation, and faithfully 
declare it in all ages. All Christians profess to believe in the advent 
and presence of the Spirit of Truth, and in the promise that He shall 
abide with us for ever. Infallibility is the result of that presence. 
He preserves for ever His own revelation, not as a disembodied theory 
of disconnected doctrines, but as a whole in the visible witness and 
audible voice of the Church and of its head. 

The Council of Trent has declared that the faith is the doctrine 
which our Lord delivered by word of mouth, and the Holy Ghost 
revealed to the apostles. Whatsoever, therefore, is not contained in 
this revelation cannot be matter of divine faith. It further declares 
that this revelation has been preserved by the continual succession of 
the Catholic Church.'! The office of the Church, therefore, is to 
declare what was contained in that original revelation, and infalli- 
bility is the result of a divine assistance whereby what was divinely 
revealed in the beginning is divinely preserved to the end. Of two 
things one at least: either Christianity is divinely preserved, or it is 
not. If it be divinely preserved, we have a divine certainty of faith. 
If it be not divinely preserved, its custody and its certainty now are 
alike human, and we have no divine certainty that what we believe 
was divinely revealed. This is the issue to which men must come at 


1) Sess, iv. 
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last. The definition of the infallibility of the head of the Christian 
Church means this, and no more than this: that God, who revealed 
His truth, has founded His Church for the custody and perpetuity of 
His truth, and that He has made provision that His Church shall 
never fail in its custody, nor by error in its declaration cause the 
perpetuity of faith to fail. The visible Church is the highest witness 
among men for the original revelation of Christianity, both by its 
historical testimony and by its divine office. Reject this, and where 
is there divine certainty left on earth? But for the present we are 
engaged with the literal meaning of the decree. 

6. The Introduction proceeds to describe infallibility to be ‘a 
charisma of indefectible faith and truth’ By this again the 
notion of a ‘ personal’ infallibility is excluded. The word charisma 
is used to express not a gratia gratum jfaciens, as theologians say— 
that is, a grace which makes the person acceptable in God’s sight— 
but a gratia gratis data, or a grace the benefit of which is for others, 
such as prophecy or healing, and the like. Now these gifts, as may 
be seen in Balaam, Caiaphas, and Judas, were not graces of sanc- 
tification, nor gifts that sanctified the possessor. They were exer- 
cised by men whose sin is recorded for our warning. By this also 
is excluded another misconception, if indeed any sincere mind ever 
entertained it—namely, that if Popes are infallible they are therefore 
impeccable ; that if they cannot err in faith, they cannot sin in 
morals; that if their intelligence be guided by divine light, their 
will must be necessarily conformed to divine grace. But it is to be 
doubted whether any man in good faith was ever so confused in 
mind. To be impeccable is to be confirmed in the sanctifying grace 
which makes men acceptable before God. To be illuminated or 
guarded from error may coexist with the sin of Caiaphas, who was a 
prophet, and crucified the Redeemer of the world. The decree says 
that this charisma was given by God to Peter and his successors 
that in the discharge of their office they might not err. It does not 
even say that it is an abiding assistance present always, but only 
never absent in the discharge of their supreme office. And it further 
declares the ends for which this assistance is given—the one that the 
whole flock of Christ on earth may never be misled, the other that 
the unity of the Church may always be preserved. Unity of faith 
generates unity of mind, unity of heart, unity of will. Truth goes 
before unity. Where truth is divided unity cannot be. Unity before 
truth is deception. Unity without truth is indifference or unbelief. 
Truth before unity is the law, and principle, and safeguard of unity. 
Unity of communion is the effect of unity of faith. The decree then 
assigns the reason of the definition. It says: ‘In these days, when 
the effectual authority of the apostolic office is especially needed, 
there are not a few who diminish it and speak against it. Therefore, 
because it is a divine truth, and because it has been contradicted 
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and denied, we judge it to be altogether necessary to declare with all 
solemnity the prerogative which the Divine Founder of the Church 
has seen fit to wnite with the supreme pastoral office. It seems 
hardly credible that men with these words before their eyes should 
impute to the Vatican Council the doctrine of personal infallibility, 
or of infallibility inhering in the person. 

7. Thus far we have spoken of the introduction of the decree. We 
now come to the definition itself, which runs in these words :— 


Therefore, faithfully adhering to the tradition received from the beginning of 
the Christian faith, for the glory of God our Saviour, the exaltation of the Catholic 
religion, and the salvation of Christian people, the sacred Oouncil approving, we 
teach and define that it is a dogma divinely revealed: that the Roman Pontiff, 
when he speaks ex cathedréd—that is, when in the discharge of the office of pastor 
and Teacher of all Christians, by virtue of his supreme Apostolic authority, he 
defines a doctrine regarding faith or morals to be held by the Universal Church—is, 
by the divine assistance promised to him in blessed Peter, possessed of that 
infallibility with which the Divine Redeemer willed that his Church should be 
endowed for defining doctrine regarding faith or morals; and that therefore such 
definitions of the Roman Pontiff are irreformable of themselves, and not from the 
consent of the Church, 


The definition declares that the doctrine of the infallibility of the suc- 
cessor of Peter is a tradition from the beginning of the Christian faith; 
it then declares that doctrine to be contained in the divine revelation. 
Let it be noted that the definition rests itself not upon any inspiration, 
or consciousness, or conviction of any person, even of the head of the 
Church. It affirms a given doctrine to be a tradition from the 
beginning, and therefore to be revealed. But an objector may say, 
‘How can that be known? who can tell what is a tradition from the 
beginning?’ Certainly no individual, nor any aggregate of indi- 
viduals, can tell us this: they cannot exhaust the evidence of the 
Christian Church. But the Church itself can, and does, know its own 
evidence and, its own tradition. It knows its own present and its 
own past with a living conciousness like that by which we know our 
own personal identity. No one outside us knows us as we know our- 
selves within. §S. Paul asks, ‘ What man knoweth the things of man 
but the spirit of man that is in him?’ This is a simple fact of 
nature and of common sense. The attempt to dispute us out of a 
belief of our personal identity would consign our adversary to the 
Commissioners of Lunacy. How is it, then, that men can dispute 
with the Catholic Church as to its lineal traditions, which are re- 
corded in its living consciousness? And yet it is not on this merely 
natural reason that the definition is founded; it rests upon the faith 
that the Divine Founder of the Church has promised to its head that 
he shall never err in declaring what is divine tradition, and therein 
what is divine revelation. And so S. Paul continues after the words 
already quoted, ‘What man kneweth the things of man save the 
spirit of man that is in him? Even so the things ofthe Spirit of God 
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no man knoweth but the Spirit of God.’ It is by a divine promise 
and by a divine assistance that the Church never departs from the 
truth of revelation; and that promise was made to Peter not for his 
own sake alone, but for the sake of his brethren; and the promise 
made to Peter was made in him to all his successors in the headship 
of the Church for the sake of the successors of the apostles and of 
the whole Church of which he is the chief pastor and teacher. 

It is to be now further observed that the Council of the Vatican 
expressly quotes the decree of the Council of Florence, and as we 
have seen that the early Councils unfolded in succession that which 
was in germ before, making implicit truth explicit, so does this defi- 
nition. It explains and defines what the Council of Florence meant 
by saying that the Roman Pontiff is ‘the pastor and teacher of all 
Christians.’ The definition says that he is so when he speaks ex 
cathedra, and he speaks ea cathedra& when he defines anything of 
faith and morals to be held by the Universal Church. The phrase ex 
cathedra, though long used in theological schools, was for the first 
time here inserted in a decree of an (Ecumenical Council. Its 
meaning is plain. ‘The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat,’ 
in cathedr& Moysis ; they spoke in his place and with his authority. 
The cathedra Petri is the place and the authority of Peter, but the 
place and the authority mean the office. All other acts of the head 
of the Church outside of his office are personal, and to them the 
promise is not attached. All acts, therefore, of the Pontiff as a 
private person, or as a private theologian, or as a local bishop, or as 
sovereign of a State, and the like, are excluded. They are not acts of 
the primacy.!2 The primacy is in exercise when the teaching of 
the Universal Church is the motive and the end, and then only when 
the matter of the teaching is of faith and morals. In such acts the 
promise made to Peter is fulfilled, and a divine assistance guides and 
guards the head of the Church from error. The definition declares 
that he then is possessed of the infallibility with which our Saviour 
willed to endow his Church. ; 

8. Now it is to be here remembered that all Catholics believe the 
Church to be infallible in faith and morals—that is, that the Church 
is so divinely guarded that it never departs from the divine tradition 
of revealed truth. This all Catholics believe; no one who denies it is 
a Catholic. Whosoever doubts it ceases to be a Catholic. But this 
doctrine has never been defined. It needs no definition. No defini- 
tion could make it more certain or more universal in its reception. 
Why then was the infallibility of the head of the Church defined ? 
Simply because it had been denied by some; and, lest it should be 
denied by more through the apparent impunity granted to the denial, 
the definition has put it beyond doubt. No one who denies it now is 


% The Centenary of S. Peter and the Geumenical Council, p. 59. (Longmans.) 
Petri Privilegium, P, iii. 103... 
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a Catholic ; they who doubted it before were in an error which was at 
least proximate to heresy. They who doubt it now cannot be cleared 
of formal resistance to the divine authority of the Church. Such is 
the meaning of the words, ‘If any contradict this our definition, 
which God forbid, let him be anathema.’ 

9. In this definition it is explicitly defined that the head of the 
Church is infallible, and it is assumed as certain that the Church also 
is infallible. 

It is declared that this infallibility extends to all matters of faith 
and morals, but it does not define where the limits of faith and morals 
are to be fixed. It is defined that the acts of the head ex cathedra 
are infallible, but cases may perhaps arise in which doubts may be 
made as to whether this or that act be ex cathedré or no. In these 
cases of doubt no one can decide but the head of the Church. Cujus 
est condere, ejus est interpretari. The legislator alone is interpreter 
of the law. It was for this reason that Pius the Fourth, by a bull 
after the Council of Trent, first reserved to himself the interpretation 
of the decrees of the Council ; secondly, prohibited all private persons 
to undertake to fix their meaning; and, thirdly, excommunicated 
all persons who should appeal from the Council of Trent to a future 
General Council. If, therefore, any doubt be ever mooted as to 
whether an act be or be not an act ex cathedrad, no one need be 
scared by those who, either to ventilate their learning or to alarm 
the simple, pretend that there are thirty theories as to what is or is 
not an act ex cathedré. The answer is simple. Ask no one but 
the author of the act. Half the controversies and nearly all of the 
pretentious censures of the Vatican Council, if men would take this 
course, would die of inanition. 

10. There are only two other points to be touched upon in this 
narrative. But they are too important to be passed over in silence. 

The one is that in the end of the definition it is declared that the 
doctrinal declarations of the Pontiff are infallible in and of them- 
selves, and not from the consent of the Church. That is to say, they 
are infallible by divine assistance, and not by the assent or accep- 
tance of the Church to which they are addressed. Or, more simply, the 
teacher is not infallible because the taught believe his teaching. 
They believe his teaching to be true because they believe their © 
teacher to be infallible. The motive for these words is obvious. 
They were the critical difference between what must be called once 
more by names which now have lost both meaning and reality, the 
Ultramontane and the Gallican doctrines. They are taken textually 
from the Four Articles of 1682. 

A moment’s reflection will justify the definition. 

If the certainty of the teaching depends upon the assent of the 
taught, what becomes of the teacher ? 

If the consent of the Universal Church is to be obtained before a 
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doctrine is certain, how is it to be done? Is it to be the consent of 
the bishops only, or of the priests, or of theologians, or of the faith- 
ful, or of all together ? And from what age? If the ecclesia discens 
is to confirm the ecclesia docens, no member of it ought to be dis- 
franchised. Manhood suffrage is too narrow. Woman suffrage is 
not enough. All above the age of reason might fairly claim a vote. 
But as reading and writing have been proposed as qualifications for 
electoral suffrage, perhaps the Catechism might be required as a 
qualification. If the consent of the Church is to be obtained, it must 
be waited for. And how long? Who shall fix the days, weeks, 
months, or years, and what if there be no unanimity, mathematical 
or moral, after all? And how long is it to be waited for, and in the 
meanwhile in what state are the doctrines defined? Are they of 
faith or not of faith? is anybody bound to believe them, or nobody ? 
are they the means of salvation or not? Can any surer way be 
taken to render all doctrine doubtful at least, if not odious to reason- 
able men? Open questions are bad enough, but suspended questions 
are worse. 

The other point to be noted is the fact that this schema on the 
Roman Pontiff was originally the tenth and eleventh chapters of the 
schema on the Church of Christ. It was, as we have seen, taken out 
of the general schema on the Church, and, with the addition of the 
chapter on the infallibility, it was made into a schema by itself. 
But further it was decided that the sehema on the Roman Pontiff 
should be brought on before the other. It may be asked, Why was 
this change of order made? In answer we may call to mind that in 
like manner the’ first schema on Catholic Faith had been set aside, 
and out of eighteen chapters four only had been made into a new 
schema by itself. It was found that the prolixity and vastness of the 
original schema gave no hope of its being discussed, unless every- 
thing else should be made to give way. Therefore such points as 
had never been hitherto defined, and such truths as at this time 
are both especially contradicted and vitally necessary to the very 
foundations of the faith, were selected for immediate treatment. We 
have already seen this in the last chapter. These topics, therefore, 
could not, without grave danger, be postponed. The rest might well 
be deferred. For instance, the fall of man, original sin, grace, the 
Incarnation, the Holy Trinity, have all been defined, but the religion 
of nature, revelation, faith, the relation of faith to reason, have never 
been defined; and they are the truths on which the Gnosticism, 
illuminism, and intellectual aberrations of the nineteenth century 
have especially fastened. 

It was therefore most wisely decided to do first what was most 
wanted, and to do it speedily and surely. 

11. The same is precisely true of the first schema on the Church of 
Christ. It was prolix and multifarious. It contained fifteen chapters. 
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Much of its contents had been already implicitly or even explicitly 
defined. Its chief points, as, for instance, the infallibility of the 
Church, have never been denied or even doubted by any Catholic. 

But as to the Roman Pontiff, the discussions on the third and 
fourth chapters, the number of the speakers, the multitude of 
amendments will show what was the mental anxiety even among the 
pastors of the Church. Certainly, then, it was wisely determined to 
define first the truths which had been denied, to declare that which 
had been contradicted, to settle that which had been in controversy, 
before treating of those things in which all men were agreed. 

Besides, to treat of the whole schema of fifteen or (as it became) 
sixteen chapters, in the time still remaining to the Council, was 
impossible. It was foreseen that the summer heats would cut short 
the work of the Council before August. We have already said that 
many were ill; many more were only able by an effort to bear the 
strain of the Council. The rumours of impending war were continually 
becoming louder and nearer. It was therefore decided, at. the peti- 
tion of a large number of the bishops, which number might without 
trouble have been doubled, to bring into immediate discussion the 
subject by which for centuries the Church had been disquieted. We 
have seen how the minds of the bishops since the Centenary of 
S. Peter had been fixed uponit. From the outset of the Council it had 
been the motive of an open, legitimate, and honourable contention of 
two opposing sides. It was evident that the subject of the infal- 
libility was always on the horizon. Every discussion was troubled 
by its shadow ; time was wasted ; discussions were prolonged beyond 
need or reason. A general secret uneasiness, such as is sometimes 
seen to prevail in legislatures where everybody is thinking of the 
same subject, which some hope for and others fear, and nobody dares 
to utter first, but of which everybody betrays a consciousness, kept the 
two sides in the Council in a state of mutual suspicion and needless 
antagonism. For the sake of truth, and peace, and charity, it was 
therefore determined to bring the subject into the light of day, and 
to sift and bolt it to the bran. If those who thought the defining of 
the infallibility to be inopportune could justify their judgment, then 
let it be adopted. If the contrary counsel should prevail, then it was 
to be hoped that it would be accepted. At all events, the only way 
to weigh, sift, and decide was to discuss openly and deliberately the 
contending reasons of this great debate. 

But there was yet another motive of singular force urging the 
speedy commencement of this discussion. Seven hundred bishops of 
the Catholic Church assembled when the Council met; 667 had voted 
in the second Public Session; the number had been somewhat 
lessened by death and by departures ; but more than half the Catholie 
episcopate was still in Rome. If the subject of the primacy.and of 
the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff was ever to be discussed, it 
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ought to be discussed in the fullest assembly of the episcopate. In 
no Council before had so many bishops met together ; in no future 
Council, it might be, would such a multitude ever meet again. Let 
the discussion then be taken not by surprise, not after the Council had 
been diminished in numbers, but when it was at its fullest strength. 
If the subject had been postponed till the numbers were reduced, 
adverse historians might have said that the bishops did not venture to 
bring on the debate while the Council was full; that they waited till 
it had dwindled to a manageable number who could be manipulated or 
overawed into a servile submission, and that then they defined the in- 
fallibility of the Pope. The higher and more manly course was chosen. 
It was resolved to bring on the trial of debate at once, and, as the event 
proved, the discussion was not begun a day too soon. It was only by 
a pressure which fell heavily upon every member of the Council, and 
with double weight upon the members of the Commission on Faith, 
who were compelled to meet after every congregation of the Council 
which multiplied its fresh amendments, that the Constitution on the 
Roman Pontiff was completed. It was confirmed and promulgated 
twenty-four hours before the breaking out of the Franco-German 
war. 

12. Having now come to the end of this brief story of the Vatican 
Council, it may not be out of place to add a few words on the con- 
sequences which have either followed or have been supposed to follow 
from it. 

Six years are now past since the 18th of July, 1870, and certain 
effects of the Council are already manifest, and many are imputed 
to it. 

We will take first certain supposed consequences which the 
Post hoc propter hoc school affirm to be effects of the Vatican 
Council. For example, we have been told by a cloud of newspaper 
articles, and lately by a laborious German writer, that the Franco- 
German war was caused by the Vatican Council. If we were not 
aware that the Goodwin Sands were caused by Tenterden Steeple, 
that assertion would be at least improbable, if not incredible. But 
no one who had watched the attitude of France and Prussia for many 
years had any need of the Vatican Council to explain the causes of 
that lamentable conflict. It is only a wonder that it did not happen 
before. To ascribe to U]tramontanes or to Jesuits the origin of that 
rivalry must be seen to be absurd by any one who reflects that the 
first effect of such a war must be the withdrawal of the French troops 
from the Roman State, and that the withdrawal of those troops was 
the instant cause of the seizure of Rome by the Italian armies. 
Jesuits and Ultramontanes are usually thought to be far-sighted in 
matters of this world; but if with their eyes open they did not 
foresee these consequences they would be unjustly credited with 
common sense. France and Germany went to war because the 
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animosities of generations, the memories of wrongs endured and 
inflicted, the jealousy of rivals, and the covetous desire of territorial 
annexation common to both had stimulated the war spirit to an 
uncontrollable intensity. No Vatican Council was needed to drive 
them together, because no power on earth could have averted their 
murderous collision. But sometimes these events are paraded as the 
Nemesis on Papal pride.'* The history of the Pontiffs, then, has been 
one long Nemesis, for none have ever suffered so often or so much ; 
but their history runs up into a divine event in which the suffering for 
truth and justice became the law of the Church and of its head for ever. 

13. It isnot, however, to be denied that since the Vatican Council 
there has been an almost universal rising against the Catholic Church. 
It began with the Liberal party in Germany, and with the Liberals of 
Berne and Geneva, and with the Liberal party in Belgium, in Spain, 
in France, in Italy, in Brazil, and with some who call themselves 
Liberals in England. Catholics were told that they were denational- 
ised, that they could be loyal only at the expense of their religion, that 
their allegiance was divided, and that they depended on a foreign 
head. All this was said by Liberals, and to the modern Liberal party 
are due the Falck laws and the fining, imprisoning, deposing, exiling 
of bishops in Germany and in Switzerland and in South America. To 
the Liberal Government of Italy is now due the Clerical Abuses Bill, 
or the Italian translation of the Falck laws. Herr Lasker is reported 
to have said that in Berlin he was the only Liberal left. The Vatican 
Council seems to have laid a Circean spell upon the Liberal party. 
They have put off their former nature, and have changed places with 
persecutors. The Chiesa libera nello Stato libero needs, as Liberals 
say, a supplement in the Codice Penale. Modern Liberalism is the 
Cesarism of the State. Liberalism seems to believe that ‘ all power in 
heaven and on earth’ was given to it—that the State has power 
to define the limits of its own jurisdiction and also those of the Church. 
Allsin and blasphemy against God is forgiven to men. There is only 
one unpardonable sin. Any one who speaks a word against the 
omnipotence of the State is disloyal, and shall never be forgiven. We 
were told in the Italian Chamber that the law against the abuses of 
the clergy was provoked by the Vatican Council. In the same breath 
the author of the bill and the members of the commission tell us that 
the same laws existed in the Penal Code of Sardinia before the Vatican 
Council was convened. 

Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo ? 

18 ¢The same year which saw the overthrow of Cxsarism immediately after the 
plebiscite witnessed also the Nemesis which overtook the spiritual pride of the 
Pontiff, now exalted to its highest pinnacle, and showed to him who arrogated to 
himself a divine nature, that God is a jealous God, who will allow to none other the 


honour due to Himself.’—Geffken, Church and State, vol. ii. p. 334. Does this learned 
author know what a ‘divine nature’ is? or does he believe that the Vatican Council 


declared Pius the Ninth to be uncreated? 
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M. Gambetta, the other day, made a funeral oration over the 
Gallican liberties. He told the Assembly that the National Church 
of France existed no longer—that the Vatican Council had denational- 
ised it. These gentlemen, who receive the name of the Redeemer of 
the world with roars of laughter, are of such delicate theological 
perception as to be offended by the Vatican Council. If things are 
to be called by their Christian names, this is hypocrisy. There can 
indeed be little doubt that the Vatican Council has so drawn together 
the array of the Catholic Church as to make the anti-christian revo- 
lutions of the Continent feel the pressure of the great moral power 
which sustains the order of the world. Hence come not tears, but 
ravings. 

14. Another supposed consequence of the Vatican Council was the 
‘Old Catholic schism.’ And here in justice it must be said that the 
opposition of governments and political parties was not spontaneous 
or without instigation. We have seen with what perseverance the 
fears of statesmen and cabinets were worked upon, and we know how 
ubiquitous and how subtle has been the activity of the international 
Revolution. But another cause was open and palpable. The ‘Old 
Catholic’ schism in Germany appealed to the civil power, and the 
civil power promptly recognised and copiously paid its ministers. It 
seemed to bring the promise of a German National Church, represent- 
ing the mind of the nation and without dependence, as Dr. Friedbergh 
has it, on ‘the man outside of Germany.’ But the ‘ Old Catholic’ 
schism was not the consequence of the Vatican Council any more than 
was Arianism the consequence of the Council of Nicwa. The definitions 
of the Council were indeed the occasion of the separation of a small 
number of professors and others from the unity of the Church, whose 
antecedents had for years visibly prepared for this final separation. 
The strange medley which met at Augsburg and Bonn and Cologne, 
of Rationalists and Protestants, and Orientals and Jansenists and 
Anglicans, was not the consequence of the Vatican Council. Every 
sect there represented had been for generations or for centuries in 
separation and in antagonism to the Catholic Church. The Vatican 
Council may have awakened a sharper consciousness of the cause of 
their separation, and a handful of such Catholics as composed Janus 
and Quirinus invoked their help to give the appearance of numbers. 
Even Pomponio Leto had too much wit to be there. 

Before and during and after the Council formidable prophecies of 
separations to come, sometimes in tones of anxiety, sometimes in 
tones of menace, were heard. And those who were most firm in 
urging onward the definition of the infallibility were not unconscious 
of the danger. They remembered that after the Council of Nicwa 
eighty bishops separated from the unity of the faith, and carried 
multitudes with them. Nevertheless the fathers of the Nicene Council 
did not forsake or compromise the truth, nor think it inopportune to 
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declare it. §&. Athanasius was reproached for dividing the Christian 
world for an iota. But that iota has, under God, saved the faith of 
the ever-blessed Trinity. The faith of the Christian world rests at 
this day upon the definition of Nicza. 

So again, after the Council of Ephesus, thirty bishops followed the 
Nestorian heresy. The fathers of that Council foresaw the danger, 
but they knew that no danger was to be compared with the danger of 
betraying the truth. They defined the doctrine of faith as to the 
unity of the Person in two natures, and on that definition the doctrine 
of the incarnation has rested immutably to this day. 

After the Council of Chalcedon the Monophysites separated 
themselves from Catholic unity. 

Will any reasonable man say that the Arian, Nestorian, and 
Monophysite heresies were the consequence of the Councils of Nicza, 
Ephesus, and Chalcedon ? 

But lastly, at the Council of Trent, the motives of human pru- 
dence and the pleadings of natural charity must have been very 
powerful on the side of endeavouring to win and to conciliate. 
Whole nations were on the brink of separation. But an C&cumenical 
Council is not like a human legislature. It cannot suppress, or 
soften, or vary, or withhold the truth on calculations of expediency, 
or with a view to consequences. Necessity is laid upon it. As it 
has received, so it must declare. Deviation from the truth would 
be apostasy ; silence when truth is denied is betrayal. This is what, 
it seems, Honorius did, and what some would have had Pius the 
Ninth do. Truth is not ours, it isof God. We have no jurisdiction 
against it or over it. Our sole office to truth is to guard it and to 
declare it. ‘That which ye have heard in the ear, preach ye on the 
house tops.’ For this cause the Council of Trent defined every 
doctrine which had been unhappily denied or distorted in controversy 
from the year 1517. It ranged its decrees along the whole line of the 
Lutheran aberration. Was the Lutheran separation the consequence 
of the Council of Trent ? 

15. After the close of the Council of Trent, the separations which 
were foreseen became complete. Whole kingdoms fell from the 
unity of the faith. But from that hour the Council of Trent has 
renewed and governed the Catholic Church. It may be said with 
truth that as the Council of Nica has guarded the faith of the Holy 
Trinity to this hour, so the Council of Trent has guarded both the 
doctrines assailed in the sixteenth century, and the discipline of the 
Church in its manifold contacts with the world. The Church has 
been reproached as Tridentine. No greater honour could be paid to 
the Council of Trent. The Church is Tridentine in the sense in 
which it is Nicene, and in which it will henceforward bear the stamp 
of the Vatican Council. Every (Ecumenical Council leaves its 
impress upon it, and all these impressions are clear and harmonious. 
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The Church is not like a codex rescriptus in which the later 
writings obliterate or confuse the former, but like the exquisite 
operations of art in which the manifold lines and colours and tints are 
laid on in succession, each filling up what the other begins, and 
combining all into one perfect whole. But it is certain that after 
the Councils of Niczea and of Trent the Arian and the Lutheran sepa- 
rations made many to fear lest evil had been done, and to doubt the 
prudence of the Council. They who had been brought up before the 
new definitions probably died in the belief that they could have gone 
on safely without them. And they who measured all things only by 
their own needs thought them to be unnecessary, and gave at most a 
cold submission to what had been decreed ; so it might be now. But 
we must not measure all things by ourselves, nor must we make our 
own times so much the centre of all things as to think what is 
needless to us cannot be needed by others now and hereafter. CE cu- 
menical Councils look not at individuals only, but at the whole 
Church, and not at what may be needed by any one so much as what 
the truth demands. Men who speak in this way forget, or do not 
believe, that the Church is a witness and teacher. They look, too, only 
atthe moment. But when the generation of to-day is past, and they 
who may have opposed or reluctantly acquiesced in what was not 
familiar to their youth are passed away, when the definitions of the 
Vatican shall have pervaded the living world-wide faith of the Church 
like the definitions of Nica and of Trent, then it will be seen what 
was needed in the nineteenth century, and what the Vatican Council 
has accomplished. Then in due time it will be perceived that never 
was any council so numerous, nor were ever the dissentient voices 
relatively so few; that never was any council so truly cecumenical 
both in its representation and in its acceptance ; that never were the 
separations after it fewer, feebler, or more transient; and that never 
did the Church come out from a great conflict more confirmed in its 
solidity, or more tranquil in its internal peace. Those who love to 
declaim that the Council of the Vatican has divided the Church will no 
doubt go to the grave with the same illusions on their brain and the 
same assertions in their mouth. But they will have no succession. 
Facts win at last. The prophecies of separations which were to follow 
have come to nought, and the prophets are silent in the presence of 
visible unity. The Church is ‘unresting, unhasting.’ It hears calmly 
the counsels of its adversaries and the compassion of those who wish 
it no good; but it holds its peace. Time works for it. If science 
can say ‘Hominum commenta delet dies, nature judicia confirmat,’ 
the Church can say, ‘Cxlum et terra transibunt, verba autem mea 
non preteribunt.’ 4 

When the passions of men are laid by the silent lapse of time 
which stills all conflicts, noble and ignoble, history will reject as a 


14 §, Matt, xxiv, 35. 
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fable, and censure as an indignity, the suspicion that the Council of the 
Vatican was convoked by Pius the Ninth chiefly if not altogether to 
define the infallibility of the Pope, and that they who promoted 
that definition were impelled by any motive but fidelity to truth, 
But, whatsoever may be their lot, they will count it to be one of the 
gréatest benedictions of their life that they were called to help in the 
least measure to vindicate the divine authority of the head of the 
Church from the petulant controversies which had in these last cen- 
turies clouded with the doubts of men the steadfast light of divine 
faith. The definition of the infallibility of the head of the Church 
has put beyond controversy that the Church speaks for ever by a 
divine voice, not intermittently by General Councils, but always by 
the voice of its head. It has met the unbelief of the nineteenth 
century by the declaration that the prophecy of Isaias and the 
promise of God to the Divine Head of the Church are for ever fulfilled 
in his vicar upon earth. ‘My Spirit which is upon Thee, and my 
word which I have put in thy mouth, shall not depart out of thy 
mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed or of thy seed’s seed from 
henceforth and for ever.’#> ~ 


8 Tsaias lix, 21. 


Heyry Epwarp, Cardinal Archbishop. 
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GREATER OR LESSER BRITAIN. 


AsouT the end of the year 1869 much anxiety was felt, not only in 
political circles but throughout the country, on account of the sup- 
posed desire of several members of the Liberal Government to detach 
the colonies from the Empire.' The denials which were made and 
the discussions in Parliament which ensued are matters of history. 
They did not very much change the impression which previously 
existed, except to remove apprehension of immediate hostile action 
against the colonies. 

Mr. Disraeli, in the address which he delivered to the Conserva- 
tive Association at the Crystal Palace on the 24th of June, 1872, 
commented on the action which the Liberals had taken towards 
disintegrating the Empire. He said: 


If you look to the history of this country since the advent of Liberalism forty 
years ago, you will find that there has been no effort so continuous, so subtle, 
supported with so much energy and carried on with so much ability and acumen, 
as the attempts of Liberalism to effect the disintegration of the Empire. 


He then commented upon the ability with which the effort was sus- 
tained. Self-government, he considered, was granted to the colonies 
as a means to the end. He continued : 


Not that I for one object to self-government. I cannot conceive how our 
distant colonies can have their affairs administered except by self-government. 
But self-government, when it was conceded, ought, in my opinion, to have been 
conceded as part of a great policy of Imperial consolidation. It ought to have 
been accompanied by an Imperial tariff, by securities to the people of England for 
the enjoyment of the unappropriated lands which belonged to the Sovereign as 
their trustee, and by a Military Code, which should have precisely defined the 


1 ‘Tf there is any lesson which we should draw from the loss of the United States, 
it is the misfortune of parting from those colonies in ill-will and irritation. We 
parted with those great colonies because we attempted to coerce them; and if we 
now part with our present colonies it will be because we expel them from our 
dominion. The circumstances are different, but the result will be the same, and 
thai result must be the bitter alienation and undying enmity of these great 
countries. For my own part I see with dismay the course which is now being 
taken, a part at once cheeseparing in point of economy, and spendthrift in point 
of national character. I will be no party to it, and I beg to enter my humble and 
earnest protest against a course which I conceive to be ruinous to the honour and 
fatal to the best interests of the Empire.’—Lord Carnarvon in the House of Lords, 
February, 1870. 
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means and the responsibilities by which the colonies should have been defended, and 
by which, if necessary, this country should call for aid from the colonies themselves, 
It ought further to have been accompanied by the institution of some represen- 
tative council in the metropolis, which would have brought the colonies into 
constant and continuous relations with the Home Government. ... Well, what 
has been the result of this attempt during the reign of Liberalism for the disintegra- 
tion of the Empire? It has entirely failed. But how has it failed? By the 
sympathy of the colonies with the mother country. They have decided that the 
Empire shall not be destroyed, and in my opinion no Minister in this country will 
do his duty, who neglects an opportunity of reconstructing as much as possible our 
colonial empire, and of responding to those distant sympathies which may become 
the source of incalculable strength and happiness to this land. 


Probably there was no part of the Conservative programme that 
more powerfully appealed to the masses of the people than this in- 
direct pledge to respect the integrity of the Empire, for the feeling 
was very general that the Liberals did not care how soon it was 
broken up. Since the accession of the Conservative Government 
to office they have scarcely ever failed on any available public oppor- 
tunity to express the high consideration in which they hold the 
colonies. 

It will be interesting to consider whether those utterances have 
had more meaning than mere grace and compliment. Seven years 
since, the feeling was wide-spread that the Government desired 
to detach from the Empire the colonies? not held for military 
purposes. New Zealand was virtually given to understand that 
she was at liberty to secede from the Empire; and in Canada 
and at the Cape of Good Hope* the respective Governors discussed 
the separation of the colonies as a contingency neither remote 
nor improbable. Lord Kimberley, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies who preceded Lord Carnarvon, has, however, frequently 
stated that it was not the policy of his Government to throw off the 
eolonies. No one would presume to doubt his Lordship’s assertion, 
and it was made in a manner meant to convey that it expressed the truth 
both in letter and spirit. It is generally understood that individually 
some of the members of the late Government looked upon the 
colonies as sources of weakness, and it is scarcely unfair, in the face 


? Throughout the rest of this paper, unless when the context otherwise implies, 
the word ‘colonies’ will be used to designate the constitutional colonies and the 
dependencies which are likely to become constitutional colonies, 

* In North America, we have unmistakable indications of the rapid establish- 
ment of a powerful independent State. In Australia, it is probable that its several 
settlements, with their great wealth and homogeneous population, will see their 
way to a similar condition. In New Zealand the severance is being accomplished 
under very painful circumstances. In Jamaica, where responsible government 
was wholly inappropriate, it has ceased to be. In this colony I cannot think that 
any desire exists for its transfer to the rule of another power, neither can I think 
that, with its scanty resources and its divided population, it would desire to 
stand alone.’—Extract from Speech of His Excellency the Governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope (Sir P, Wodehouse), delivered January 25, 1870, 
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of these supposed individual opinions, and of Lord Kimberley’s 
specific declarations, to come to a conclusion that the subject was 
discussed in Cabinet, and at some time or other a decision arrived at, 
that whatever the individual opinions of some of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers might be, the Government should not adopt as their policy 
the disintegration of the Empire.* But without any policy of the 
kind, and with the intention to administer the law as it stood, a 
strong conviction might have been entertained that the colonies would 
in course of time be detached from the Empire, and that the sooner 
that result ensued the better. 

Now Lord Beaconsfield’s utterances mean otherwise. He looks 
forward to the colonies becoming more valuable to the Empire. He 
had nothing, he said at a banquet given to Her Majesty’s Ministers 
by the Lord Mayor in 1875, to add to his previously expressed views, 
‘that we should develope and consolidate our colonial empire; that 
we should assimilate not only their interests, but their sympathies, 
to the mother country; and that we believe they would prove ulti- 
mately, not a source of weakness and embarrassment, but of strength 
and splendour to the Empire.’ In Lord Kimberley and Lord Car- 
narvon we have the representatives of opposite points of view. Lord 
Carnarvon administers the Colonial Department as if he thought the 
colonies would remain with the Empire. He has asserted on several 
occasions an authority for the Colonial Department which his prede- 
cessor would not have claimed. It would be wrong to attribute to 
Lord Kimberley either indolence or indifference. He administered 
the Colonial Office not without exerting authority, but exerting it 
in a manner that indicated his aim to fit the colonies for a career 
of independence. Lord Carnarvon administers the department not 
only without a thought to such a change, but he constantly gives 
recurring evidence that he considers the colonies permanently bound 
to the Empire. South Africa has presented to him a most delicate 
and difficult problem. He might have temporarily dealt with it by 


* Even the Spectator, one of the most able, earnest, and thorough-going sup- 
porters of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, felt constrained to accept this view of 
the situation. Take the following passage for example :— 

‘Ministers have changed their policy, have changed it very abruptly, and have 
changed it for the best of all reasons—because they had begun to discover that their 
line was not the line of the people of England, and would, if pushed to its logical 
results, end in events which would bring down the bitter displeasure of the people 
of England. Unless the colonies clearly understand this, we shall not reap half 
the benefit of the change, and therefore it is that we wish the only reasonable and 
intelligible rationale of this sudden change of front to be clearly understood there. 
This is in fact a death-bed repentance of the Ministry, by which we do not of course 
mean that it is a repentance made in the moment of its dissolution—far be it from 
us to anticipate that distant event—but a repentance that came only just in time to 
secure its salvation, to assert the most emphatic popular condemnation of its policy 
towards New Zealand. Had the colonial agitation and request for peaceable 
separation come, we at least entertain no doubt that even Mr. Gladstone’s popularity 
would not have sufficed to save the Ministry.’—Spectator, May 21, 1870. 

312 
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refusing to recognise its gravity. But he has conscientiously grappled 
with it, and its various phases have found him not unprepared. It 
is probably reserved to him to complete the work of consolidation 
in Africa which he has so well begun. Then will belong to him 
the proud reflection that he stands alone in the character of his work 
—that no one before him by peaceful means has ever succeeded in 
consolidating such vast territories as those of Canada and South 
Africa. The reflection may nerve him to the larger task of consoli- 
dating the Empire. The annexation of Fiji and of the Transvaal 
Republic strikingly illustrates the difference, wide as the poles 
asunder, between the policies of the Liberals and Conservatives, 
The two administrations to which we have so lengthily referred thus 
typify opposite points of the colonial question. 

It is not, of course, to be supposed that the desire to see the 
colonies separated, or indifference to such a result, is shared in by 
all Liberals. On the contrary, amongst the Liberals the colonies have 
strong supporters. There has been no more powerful utterance in 
favour of confederation than the address delivered by Mr. Forster, at 
Edinburgh, in November, 1875, though much of the force was lost 
by the unfortunate declaration that if a colony wished to separate he 
would be no party to preventing it. Mr. Childers, again, must be 
eredited with a high opinion of the value of the colonies. He has 
never abated the early interest he took in them, and probably commands 
from them more personal support than any other English statesman. 
Mr. Magniac, Sir R. Torrens, Mr. Mundella, Mr. McArthur, and Mr. 
Kinnaird have stood forward at various times as earnest advocates of 
colonial interests, and Sir John Lubbock has lately given evidence of 
the same goodwill by laborious investigations, the results of which 
have been published in these pages. It is generally understood by 
the colonists that the colonies remain colonies because it suits them 
and the mother country that they should so continue. It is equally 
generally supposed that if the colonies wished to secede they would 
not be forced to remain—that they are free to go. Frém this has 
followed the wide-spread feeling that the independence of the colonies 
is merely a question of time; and the colonists are insensibly im- 
bibing that belief. If it is meant to retain the colonies, can any 
words do justice to the folly and the wickedness of training the 
people to a false belief as to their future institutions, of teaching 
them to expect that for which they ought not to look; of leading 
them along a path at some point of which the destiny they are 
taught to believe in must be overthrown ? 

The practical follows the theoretical, and the colonies involun- 
tarily exercise their power in the direction in which they believe their 
destiny tends. It is difficult to establish that the question is urgent. 
It cannot be made to appear urgent in the ordinary sense. It cannot 
be said, ‘If you neglect to deal with this question during this or that 
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session, calamity will arise before you meet again.’ But is that not 
urgent, the delaying to do which means in years to come a compound 
interest of calamity? The question is urgent in the sense that the 
forest-planting question is urgent. You may destroy forests and neg- 
lect. to replace them, and the middle-aged may not live to suffer in 
consequence. But the time will come when the country will suffer, 
when regularly flowing rivers will become fitful torrents, when the 
earth, deprived of its moisture and its soil washed into the ocean, 
will cease to produce as it did before the hand of man commenced to 
destroy without concurrently reproducing. Who could point to the 
exact time when destruction exceeded desirable limits and repro- 
duction became an imperative necessity? Even so, who can say when 
it may be too late to deal with the colonial question? In calmness 
and repose it may be easily dealt with. But when immediate 
urgency appears, when angry passions are aroused, when it will be 
perceived that the course of legislation during the long past, and 
the direction in which men’s minds have been trained, have all con- 
verged to a future disintegration, what hope then without disaster to 
preserve the unity of the Empire ? 

The colonists, as a rule, are ardently loyal, and those who emigrate 
to colonies recall to themselves in the reproduction of the institutions 
to which they have been accustomed the scenes and the ties they have 
left behind them. They love to think that they have not abandoned 
their country, but merely removed to another portion of it. The 
young persons born in the colonies are taught to venerate and love 
the mother country. Yet the idea prevails alike amongst those who 
are born in or who emigrate to the colonies that the time will come 
when these will be independent. If this assumption is wrong, and it 
is not meant to break up the Empire, is it not vicious to educate these 
young communities to a false view? And if this false view continue, 
if this national independence always looms in sight, must not the 
time come when it will be imperatively demanded, and even the most 
trifling incident at any moment may cause the demand to arise? 
Nor is the idea that the colonies are growing into nations confined to 
the colonists. The originators of colonial constitutions had it largely 
in their minds, It finds favourite expression in after-dinner speeches, 
and not unfrequently in the House of Commons, when speakers 
launch into patronising remarks describing the colonies as young 
nations. From that point of view which regards the colonies as 
integral and inseparable parts of the Empire prognostications of the 
kind are little short of treasonable. They are and should be open to 
the same exception as would be taken in the several countries con- 
cerned to advocating the separation of Ireland from Great Britain, 
Hungary from Austria, Alsace from Germany, or the reinstatement 
of Poland as an independent kingdom. : 

A settlement one way or other should be arrived at, so that the 
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nature of their future position should be made known to these com- 
munities. Ifthe colonies are to understand that they have not, and 
will not have, the power to deprive the Sovereign of these realms of 
portions of her dominions, and that every inch of territory is dear 
to the Crown, let it be so declared. There is one very difficult point 
to be considered—would the colonies have the right to complain of 
a decision which would deprive them of the prospect of future inde- 
pendence? If the question were put before them of immediate 
independence or continuing to remain with the Empire, the election 
would probably be favourable to the latter. But a feeling more or 
less strong has grown up, that independence has been placed at the 
disposal of the colonies, and it might be to some extent felt that 
they have a right tothe choice. In other words, the education in the 
direction of independence already alluded to has made progress, and 
the question is, ought it to be recognised? There are those who will 
say that the very fact of this question having to be asked is a proof 
that it would be better to leave the subject alone. We might agree 
with this view if we held that ultimate separation was a conclusion 
to be desired. But if the nation should, as we believe, recoil in 
horror from such an eventuality, it is clear that the longer the 
impression is allowed to continue that the colonies have the right 
to expect future independence, the more difficult will it be to remove 
or deal with it. 

Here it may be aptly asked, why alone of all nations is Great 
Britain to hold her dominions by ties so slender, that their disruption 
is virtually invited? In the greatest of her difficulties, and in spite 
of all temptation, Spain has refused to relax her grasp on Cuba. The 
United States, carved by force of arms from out another nation, was 
not long in learning the lesson that the first duty a country owes to 
herself is to preserve her own integrity. Hence the later, and 
perhaps the grander, of her two great wars. Is it because Great 
Britain, having first provoked the war by her own misconduct, failed 
to come off victorious in the struggle, that she is for all time to come 
to be so cowed, so timorous, as to submit to her Empire being broken 
up by any one who succeeds in persuading her subjects in any part 
of her dominions that they will do better to set up on their own 
account? If Great Britain is indeed to become a second-rate power 
in the scale of nations, let her people have the gratification of 
carrying with them into obscurity the recollection that they renounced 
the colonies, not these renounced Great Britain. 

Before considering the details of a scheme of confederation, it 
would be well to further pursue the point of the right of the mother 
country to impose it on her colonies. It might be considered ex- 
pedient to give to the colonies separately the power of deciding 
within a definite and early time whether each would join the con- 
federation or prefer an independent career; but it is to be doubted 
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whether the colonies have at present the right to demand such an 
option. True, the acts of constitution seem to lead to future inde- 
pendence ; true, such an idea was in a measure present in the minds 
of their framers; and true moreover that it has been offensively 
pressed on the colonies by the doubts freely expressed as to whether 
they are sources of strength or weakness to the Empire. But, on the 
other hand, property is property, and the right to it ought not to be 
prejudiced by inexact and inferential obligations. The designs of a 
political school, and the quiet success with which such designs have 
been worked out, cannot be held to bind or commit those who have 
not been a party to them. The property of the sovereign in the 
dependencies of the Empire should be more firmly asserted in conse- 
quence of any doubts thrown upon it. To give to the colonies this 
option would in itself be an admission of a right to which, notwith- 
standing they have been deceived, they can scarcely be said to be 
entitled. But there is a limit to all things, and if they are too long 
allowed to remain under a false impression, something of a right 
must grow up. 

If the union is to continue only so long as both the colonies and 
the mother country are contented with it, if the mother country 
or any colony at any time can end the connection, then it is impos- 
sible that the union can be more than temporary. The time must 
come when one side or another will see, or think it sees, an advantage 
in separation. The doctrine that the union should depend for its 
continuance upon the pleasure of either party to it affords a com- 
fortable excuse for inaction. Meanwhile it serves the purpose of 
those statesmen who strongly desire to see the colonies abandoned, 
and do their best in various ways to promote that end without 
declaring their purpose, without the knowledge of their sovereign 
or the support of their country. There is no more disagreeable 
phase of existence than that of a feeling that a quiet but powerful 
movement is being exerted in a direction contrary to one’s wishes, 
but with such concealment and denial that it is nearly impossible 
to rouse others to the sense that a counteracting movement is neces- 
sary. Like the Italian dungeon that slowly contracted round its 
inmate till it crushed him to death, but the diminishing volume of 
which it was difficult to perceive, so are many subjects crushed into 
unwelcome shape by a force unapparent in its action until the effect 
approaches completion. A union, lasting only as long as all parties 
to it please, means a union open to be insidiously undermined by 
opponents, means one liable to be broken by innumerable accidents, 
means one which even its friends assist to destroy, for in contemplat- 
ing the contingency of its future disturbance they shape their course 
to meet that consequence. If the union is desirable, it should not 
be open to question. The institutions, the policy, the legislation, 
the habits and the thoughts of the people should grow round and 
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about it till the unity of the Empire becomes embodied in the inmost 
affections and traditions of the nation. 

It will be very suggestive to consider what are the prevailing 
ideas concerning the colonies entertained in the mother country. It 
would be idle to pretend to determine with even approximate accuracy 
the numerical strength of the supporters of the various views. But 
the attempt to do so will have its use; for the proportions can be 
guessed with sufficient exactness to lead to the conclusion that the 
present position of public thought upon the subject is eminently un- 
satisfactory. Probably two-fifths of the population of the United 
Kingdom have friends or relations in one or more of the colonies. 
Inasmuch as these two-fifths comprise in great measure the adult 
population, it is a larger proportion of the thinking population than 
at the first glance appears. But only a small number of those who 
have friends or relations in the colonies have an accurate knowledge 
of more than one colony. Even the particular colony to which 
their connections belong is often known to them but slightly. A 
substantial knowledge of the colonies is mainly confined to those 
who have resided in them, or who have political or business relations 
with them. But interest in the colonies is not confined to those 
who have a knowledge of them. Avery large proportion of the 
adult working classes hold the colonies in high, though mystical, 
veneration. The colonies, to them, are places where, if they ever 
resolve to leave their native towns or villages, they may find all the 
comforts denied to them at home. They think of the colonies as 
lands of plenty—as lands where the labouring man is held in high 
estimation—as lands where a career is open to him, where he can 
become an employer instead of a servant, above all where he can 
become an owner of land, and where his children will be well educated 
and have great positions within their reach. For the higher classes 
the colonies have less attraction. ‘To them, the colonies are lands in 
which it may or may not be desirable to try to make money. Some 
emigrate with the hope of bettering their positions, but hoping also 
to return to the mother country, although it is commonly the case 
that they remain there by preference after they have earned the means 
to live at home. A great many who never visit the colonies try to 
make money through their business connections with them. 

But, whatever may be the feelings entertained concerning the 
colonies themselves, the minds of the vast mass of the people are 
quite colourless on the question of the relations between the mother 
country and the colonies. They recollect that disintegration was 
talked of some years since, and are under the impression that it was 
abandoned on account of its unpopularity. They think it was a 
freak of a small body of politicians, and that it was finally disposed 
of by the Conservative reaction. They are less disposed to struggle 
about it now than they were seven years ago, when the question was 
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more before them. They have no knowledge of the changes consti- 
tutional government has worked in the colonies. If they were 
questioned on the subject, they would probably say England is 
essentially a colonising country, and they suppose will continue to 
hold her dependencies. Whyshould she givethem up? Ifshe could 
afford them before steam and electricity made communication easy, 
why should she now get rid of them? Even of those who most prize 
the colonies, few will look upon the subject as pressing. Of those 
who really do consider the question, and with whom therefore its prac- 
tical decision rests, a powerful section believes that it would be well, 
both for the mother country and the colonies, that the connection 
should be severed. They think that to propose the severance would 
be unpopular, but that, if the matter be left alone, the result will 
work itself out. A much larger section shares the belief as to what 
the result will be, without desiring it. They look upon the matter 
as decided, and they think it only a question of time when these 
young nations will declare themselves. The zealous longers for sepa- 
ration, and those who believe it must come whether they like it or not, 
compose nearly all of those who have thought about the question. 
There remain a few very ardent men who long for confederation, who 
believe it to be possible, but who hesitate to commit themselves to the 
course which must be taken when it is desired to initiate a great poli- 
tical crusade. They are not wanting in earnestness. It may be they 
are not agreed as to what is to be done; and it is useless to preach 
a theory without indicating the practice that should flow from it. 

The case here presented is less hopeless for confederation than at 
first sight might appear. If the vast body of the people, whose 
minds are now colourless on the question, are favourably predisposed 
to retaining the colonies, there is good material to work on if the 
case be vigorously taken up. Given those who are willing to become 
advocates of the cause, they will find multitudes ready to follow 
them ; and large as their object is, they may reduce it to the simple 
proposition that it is the duty of the mother country to declare that 
she holds, and will hold, the colonies as part of her territories—that 
throughout the Empire the people must grow up in that belief, and 
must shape their legislation, their institutions, and their aspirations 
accordingly. 

The question of whether confederation is desirable is another way 
of asking if it is desirable to retain the colonies. But although 
the declaration of the unity of the Empire must pave the way to con- 
federation, it is not to be supposed that the work of confederation 
will end with such declaration. When once the unity is declared, a 
serviceable machinery must follow for giving to the colonies a share 
in the government of the Empire proportioned to their importance. 
What might have been without the constitutions the colonies enjoy 
it is useless now to consider. They have been made in large measure 
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self-governing communities; and if they are not to be independent, 
they must have, as an alternative, a share in the government of the 
country. 

In considering, from an imperial point of view, the policy of re- 
taining the colonies, let us ask ourselves what positions the colonies 
fill, and of what consist their charms and counter-charms. It has 
already been said that to the great mass of the people of this country 
the colonies have an engrossing and peculiar fascination. It is not 
to be supposed that this arises from a conviction or impression that 
they are better governed than the mother country. The colonies 
have not the leisured classes that really govern the United Kingdom. 
The masses generally are not inclined to undervalue the ability 
and unselfishness of the leisured classes. To those whose very 
existence depends on daily toil, the charm of a life to which all toil 
is unnecessary assumes an exaggerated character. The spectacle, then, 
is most forcible which constantly meets the view of the workers 
by compulsion—the spectacle of work, hard, absorbing, laborious 
work, performed by those who, but for ambition, a love of doing 
good, and an innate sense of the noblesse oblige, might lead lives of 
Epicurean ease. This voluntary hard work is not confined to those 
holding positions of conspicuous power. The willingness to labour, 
the desire to do good, the determined mastery of special knowledge for 
purposes of philanthropy, the devotion of time and means, and the 
subordination of ordinary engagements to the pursuit of many varied 
objects, are sufficiently common to make the bulk of the people think 
they are not unfortunate in the classes which mainly wield the govern- 
ing power. It would be an injustice to the discernment of the people 
to suppose that they are of opinion that amidst the absorbing pursuit 
in the colonies of pecuniary gain abler governing men are to be 
found. They may be pleased at the idea that the government of the 
colonies is more generally distributed amongst all classes of the 
population, but they do not feel that therefore that government is 
abler. It is the space, the unoccupied room, that the colonies enjoy, 
which speaks to the hard-worked denizens of a densely populated 
country. Next to Belgium, England, in proportion to its area, is 
the most heavily populated country in the world. It has a population 
per square mile nearly double that of India and Japan, and more than 
three and a half times that of the Chinese Empire. Taking Great 
Britain and Ireland together, the population per square mile, though 
much less than that of England and Wales alone, exceeds very much 
the population per square mile of any country in the world excepting 
Belgium. Can it be wondered at that the colonies have such charms 
to those who most suffer from the crowding? The colonies are the 
safety-valves of the poorer classes, and the affection which they feel 
for them is to be justified by logical considerations. Recent develop- 
ments, which point to the permanent loss of foreign markets for many 
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different articles of British manufacture, have increased the hardships 
of the crowded state of the country, and much enlarged the desire to 
seek new homes in the colonies. Of course this desire is controlled 
by the cost of emigration. It is the fashion to speak of the vast 
improvement in the condition of the labouring classes. In instituting 
a comparison between the then and now, no consideration seems to be 
given to the growth of new wants. If a similar comparison were to 
be made between the past and present conditions of the middle classes 
and of the upper classes, it would be recognised that so many new 
necessities had become inseparable from their lives that the re- 
quirements which sufficed for their predecessors would be insufferably 
insufficient for them. The lower classes are amenable to the same 
argument. For them also new necessities and wants have arisen, as 
sternly demanded for their comfort as were the recognised wants of 
bygone times. As man continues to live, his wants increase with 
the improved knowledge of how to supply them. The denial of the 
new wants inflicts as much hardship as the denial of the old. A great 
deal of the so-called improvement in the condition of the working 
classes has to be qualified by the consideration of the demands neces- 
sary to insure the same amount of comfort and happiness. If an 
abstract standard could be set up, we might compare the condition 
of the working classes now with that of the early inhabitants of the 
country, who found in the woods and forests a larder and wardrobe, 
with which they were satisfied till they learned to require something 
better. 

The dread of the producing power and the population of the 
mother country being reduced is unreasonable, if the subjects of the 
nation, their wealth, industries, and resources are merely transferred 
from one part of the Empire to another. It is otherwise if the 
mother country has no external possessions, and the wealth and 
population that she loses pass to other countries, making them 
proportionally more and her less powerful. 

The landed proprietors are generally supposed to feel little 
interest in the colonies, and to be opposed to emigration to them. 
At first sight such a feeling seems natural, but on reflection its short- 
sightedness is apparent. The emigration of agricultural labourers 
may, it is true, raise the rate of agricultural labour, or, perhaps it is 
more correct to say, prevent it from falling. The landed proprietors, 
again, are not likely to be swayed by those sentiments of personal 
liking for the colonies so deeply sunk in the minds of the working 
classes. A colony may become the home of the working man 
and his family. The landed proprietor does not look forward to 
anything of the kind. Even if some junior members of his family 
go to the colonies, their ambition in commencing is to make 
enough money to be able to live at home, although frequently, as 
has been said, a residence in the colonies changes this feeling to 
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one of preference for the new home. But if the landed proprietors 
have not the same personal interest in the colonies as that possessed by 
the working classes, they have indirectly a very deep interest, and one 
with which the coming years are likely to vividly impress them, 
The maintenance of those institutions they most prize, the safety of 
their order, of their lands and their family possessions depend upon 
the colonies remaining as outlets for surplus home population. If 
England is to be kept within herself, it cannot be long before the 
conditions of land tenure are rigidly scrutinised, and the question 
asked if the nation has not the right to buy up the land for redivi- 
sion into smaller holdings. But revolutionists would vainly raise 
such questions whilst the means to become possessors of estates in the 
Empire is more open to the poorer classes of to-day than it was to 
those who in times past, from the humblest beginning, founded some 
of the greatest families in the country. The landed proprietor 
should see in the colonial outlet his best guarantee of safety, and, 
with the humblest classes, should sturdily resist the decolonising 
policy of the international school. Lord Beaconsfield has at various 
times vigorously asserted the common interests that bind together 
the extreme classes—the landed and the labouring classes. Probably 
in no sense is this more remarkably true than in that great interest 
which the labouring and landed classes jointly have in upholding the 
colonies against the machinations of the politicians who reduce 
everything to a pounds, shillings, and pence denomination, and 
whose chief notion of the future is compound interest. 

The probable increase of the population of the colonies is a 
subject full of interest. In a masterly speech recently delivered by 
Sir Hercules Robinson, the Governor of New South Wales, on the 
subject of intercolonial federation, some calculations were given as 
to the increase of the population of Australia. Sir Hercules is of 
opinion that he is below the mark in the following estimate :— 


Supposing, however, that only the recent New South Wales increase of 4 
per cent. annually is maintained, the population of this continent at that rate at 
the end of the present century—twenty-five years hence—will be over 5,000,000 ; 
twenty-five years later it will be 12,500,000; while in the year 1950 it will be 
31,250,000, which was the population of the United Kingdom by the last census 
taken in 1871. 


Mr. Forster believes he will be within the mark in estimating 
the population of the British North American, the Australasian, and 
the South African colonies at the end of this century at 15,000,000, 
and accepts as a certainty that before the middle of next century 
‘our colonies within the temperate zones’ will outnumber the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom. Sir Hercules and Mr. Forster are 
both moderate in their prognostications, and we venture to predict 
that their estimates will be immensely exceeded if, in the mean- 
while, the colonies are constituted inalienable portions of the 
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Empire. In the face of a declining foreign trade, it is of the utmost 
importance to commercial Great Britain to cultivate the colonial 
trade. But it is by some denied that the trade follows the flag. 
We are of those who believe otherwise. It is incontestable that 
there is scarcely a civilised nation whose ambition or jealousy or 
economical policy does not prompt it to desire to use as little as 
possible British manufactures. Great Britain has, with equal libera- 
lity, preached and practised free trade, but it is to be doubted if she 
has gained two nations to her opinions. In each country a few 
advanced men adopt free-trade principles, and very much they are 
glorified in return in English publications. But the nations them- 
selves do not yield, and perhaps, if the governments stated exactly 
what they thought, they would say that they know what suits their 
respective countries better than the English who so kindly volunteer 
their advice. England’s foreign trade is falling off, and is likely to 
continue to do so, because she is dealing with unwilling customers. 
In the colonies she may be sure of constantly increasing trade and 
willing customers. 

A very interesting paper on the colonies was read by Mr. Archi- 
bald Hamilton in 1872 before the Statistical Society, in which he 
specially set himself to show that the trade followed the flag. He 
adduced the instance of the conquered colonies. For example, the 
French Canadians, who have never been absorbed into the British 
colonial population, consume a very small proportion of French as 
compared with British goods, without the latter enjoying any pro- 
tection. The Dutch population at the Cape affords a similar ex- 
ample, whilst conversely the trade of Java is essentially Dutch. 
Mr. Hamilton gives some interesting figures as to the consumption 
of British products per head of population in British possessions and 
in foreign countries. He takes the average of three years, viz. the 
year of census with the preceding and succeeding years. The con- 
sumption of the North American colonies was 1l. 5s. 8d. per head ; 
Australia and New Zealand, 8/. 10s. 3d.; Cape and Natal, total 
population 2/. 6s. 4d., white 8/. 12s. 2d.; West Indies, 2l. 8s. 7d. ; 
Mauritius, 1/. 14s. 7d.; United States, 17s. 10d.; France, 6s.; 
Spain, 2s. 1d.; Portugal, 10s. 4d.; Germany (Prussia, Hamburg, 
and Austria), 6s. 1lld.; Italy, 4s. 3d.; Russia, 1ld.; Holland, 
21. 16s. 2d., a portion of which probably belongs to Germany; 
Belgium, 1ls. 10d.; and Brazil, 1ls. 2d. Mr. Forster, three years 
later, pursued the same subject at Edinburgh. He said: 


I must ask you to look into the facts for yourselves, and if you do so I think 
you will incline to believe that the balance of evidence shows that the trade does 


follow the flag. Remember, all that is required to justify this opinion is to have 
ground to believe that we have more trade with the colonies than we should if they 
were foreigners. Take these figures. We find by the parliamentary returns that 
our exports last year were in value to 
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& 
Australia (including New ae - morethan 20,000,000 


France. ° . ‘ less than 30,000,000 
British North America - ' . more than 10,000,000 


The United States . . } ‘ ; less than 83,000,000 


The Cape and Natal . ‘ ‘ : : about 4,700,000 
China ° ° ° ° . é ° less than 5,000,000 


He went on to point out that the seven millions of colonists are 
not bad customers. ‘ Our import from them is about 11 per cent., 
and our export to them about 124 per cent., of our import and 
export to and from all foreign countries.’ 

An important point, to which Mr. Hamilton calls attention, should 
be remembered. The British trade with the colonies is not repre- 
sented only by British exports and imports. There is a great deal of 
indirect trade under British auspices. The colonies draw supplies 
from all parts of the world. In a majority of cases these are paid for 
by British exports to the supplying countries. The whole course of 
colonial trade is in connection with British houses and British joint- 
stock companies. Let the colonies cease to be British, and we may 
be certain that, to whatever extent they are able, they will endeavour 
to divest their trade of its British character. 

The colonies already absorb large amounts of British capital, and 
would absorb much more if it were understood the union was to con- 
tinue. Doubts as to the colonies separating from the mother country 
alone stand in the way of larger investments. The Times recently 
published a return of the sums owing by certain defaulting States for 
principal and interest, by which it appears that no less an amount 
than 335,000,000. is due to credulous England, of which she is likely 
to recover very little. With consummate irony the Times headed the 
paragraph ‘English Charities abroad.’ Whilst the colonies continue 
to belong to Great Britain it is scarcely possible for them to default. 
The interest and principal of their public debts are made first charges 
on their whole yearly revenues. The governor, the government, and 
the audit department would be guilty of a gross infraction of the law 
if they allowed a penny of public money to be paid away for ordinary 
services whilst any of the legally constituted first charges remained 
unsatisfied. The colonies, therefore, must pay their debts before their 
ordinary services can be carried on. As far as private affairs are con- 
cerned, the laws of the colonies offer as much security as the laws of 
Great Britain. It is urged we are aware that the colonies are no more 
friendly than foreign countries to British commerce. This is deduced 
from the supposed leaning of the colonies to Protection. A great 
deal of misapprehension exists on the subject. It may safely be 
said that the bulk of the colonial discussions about Free Trade and 
Protection are of a doctrinaire character. Whether the colonies are 
avowedly in favour of Free Trade or Protection, their actual policy is 
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much the same. New South Wales, for example, is a colony firmly 
imbued with the principles of Free Trade. The Colonial Treasurer in 
his last Budget proposed that tobacco manufactured from colonial leaf 
should be subject to an excise duty of 6d. as against 1s. 3d. charge- 
able on tobacco manufactured from imported leaf. He hinted also 
that at some future time there should be an excise duty on wine and 
sugar. He does not propose this at once. He knows that colonial 
wine and sugar would never have been produced and manufactured if 
at the commencement they were subjected to an excise duty. But he 
wisely foresees that in the course of time they will be able to compete 
with imported articles of the same kind, and contribute to the revenue. 
Meanwhile, like his Protection-favouring neighbour Victoria, he relies 
on his customs revenue to supplement the revenue derivable from sales 
of land, from railways, and from other sources. He has more land 
revenue than Victoria, so he does not require so much customs revenue. 
His stamp and succession duties may bea little more severe than those 
of Victoria, but practically they do not come to much, and otherwise 
he has no direct taxation. Canada, assumed to be favourable to Pro- 
tection, has heavy excise duties which yield an amount equal to a third 
of the customs duties and one-fifth of the entirerevenue. But none 
of the colonies, we believe, have a property or an income tax, and it 
is not difficult to discern the reasons which lead to their avoidance. 
The colonies depend little upon any feeling for or against Free Trade, 
but much upon a keen appreciation of the immediate interests to be 
served. The annual profits in the colonies of almost every business 
or profession are, asa rule, unequal. To reckon these profits as income, 
and not to regard a considerable part of them as capital, would be 
imprudently to forget the possibility of lesser earnings in succeeding 
years. Hence there is not that well-defined distinction between 
capital and income that is to be found in older established countries, 
and an income tax would be regarded as to some extent a tax on 
eapital. A great deal of foreign capital is invested in the colonies in 
various enterprises. By foreign is meant capital not belonging to 
owners residing in the colony. An income tax would very much dis- 
courage the introduction of such capital which is generally con- 
sidered to be of service in promoting undertakings which otherwise 
might be neglected. To a property tax there are even stronger 
objections. In most of the colonies a large part of the country is 
still unsettled and unsold Crown lands. A property tax on sold 
land would more than by its own amount reduce the value of the land 
which remained to be sold. There is a popular idea that such land 
should be given away, but no one who has watched the experience 
of several land systems in different colonies can doubt the subtle 
force of Gibbon Wakefield’s dictum, that even if the money is to 
be thrown into the sea it is better to exact for the lands from which 
the Crown parts a fair price. A property tax would not only affect 
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the value of unsold Crown land, but discourage settlement. The cul- 
tivation and improvement of land are of paramount importance in 
these young countries, and a property tax would have a deterring 
effect. By means of rates property is made to contribute to local 
purposes. This, however, is not regarded as a hardship, for the return 
for the payment is more apparent than if the money went to the 
Treasury. The Government of Victoria lately went to the country on 
the policy of a property tax to be levied with the object of enabling 
the customs duties to be reduced. From a late telegram it is to be 
inferred this object has not found favour, since after the election the 
Government tendered their resignation. Both sides, however, appear 
to incline towards some kind of property tax, and there is little room 
to doubt that such a result is approaching. That it is so rather 
confirms the arguments which have been used. Victoria has given 
away, or parted with very cheaply, an immense quantity of her best 
land. Strangely enough, a conception of maintaining, and benefiting 
by, the value of her public estate has never found a place in the policy 
of her public men, so that the fear of a property tax injuring that 
value does not deter them. Besides, if they really gave heed to that 
consideration, the colony having divested itself of so much land has 
approached the margin beyond which the returns from a property tax 
may more than compensate for the injury to the value of the unsold 
estate. 

The colonies, then, find it on the whole convenient and expedient 
to chiefly rely upon the customs as a means of raising revenue, apart 
from any considerations in favour of protection. Discussions take 
place as to which articles should be taxed, which admitted duty free, 
and a great deal is frequently said about Protection. But if a certain 
amount of revenue has to be raised through the custom-house, and 
this end be kept steadily in view, the details are not of very much 
importance. There is every reason to believe that, if confederation 
took place, the colonies would readily lend themselves to the consi- 
deration of a Customs union or agreement. They rather lean to the 
opinion that the mother country was unmindful of what she owed to 
her children when in respect to their trade she placed them on the 
footing of foreign countries, and claimed from these credit for the 
unselfish manner in which she was willing to deal with her own 
possessions. For the rest, if a colony does sometimes legislate in a 
manner which shows more anxiety for its own than for the mother 
country’s interest, let what has already been said be remembered, that 
the colonies are being educated into the belief of future independence. 

It has been urged that, whether or not the colonies continue to be 
united with the mother country, they will receive emigrants from it. 
To such an extent as this is the case, the arguments as to the separa- 
tion of the colonies closing the outlets of emigration from Great 
Britain and reducing the rate of wages are modified. The separation 
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of the colonies would not altogether close emigration to them, but 
the emigration would be very different in nature and extent. From 
a national point of view the emigration to colonies which had become 
independent nations would be the reverse of beneficial. Granted 
that the evil of an overcrowded population is great, yet it is only a 
lesser evil to a nation to lose large numbers of its subjects. The 
emigration to the United States during the last twenty-five years has 
lost Great Britain more of her subjects than the wars of the whole of 
the century. It has not been the removal of so many of her subjects 
to other portions of her dominions with the purpose of extending the 
power and prosperity of the country, but it has been the departure 
of hostile subjects, who, besides hoping to find a more congenial 
home, have to a greater or less extent carried away with them 
unfriendly feelings to the country they have left. The Irish emigra- 
tion to the United States nearly caused Great Britain, and possibly 
in the future may yet do so, a war which would cost more than the 
most lavish liberality could devote to the material improvement of 
the colonies. 

It is very much to be questioned if it is possible for Great 
Britain and her colonies to separate with mutually friendly feelings, 
although, as has been said, they are being educated into expecting 
separation. If, at the last, separation proceed from the action of the 
mother country, the colonies will vividly retain a feeling of soreness 
at the slight they will consider put on them. If the separation arise 
through the action of the colonies, there will remain with Great, 
Britain the bitterness arising from the conviction that the lofty 
aspirations of the past are frustrated, and that a small career remains 
to take the place of a great destiny. The progress of the released 
colonies would be so many reproaches to the country that had been 
deprived of them. Inasmuch as, whenever separation occurs, it will 
not be clear to whose fault it will be due, and each will blame the 
other, the probabilities are that the bitterness of feeling will exist on 
each side. 

Suppose the colonies detached, emigration to them will mean 
emigration to a foreign country. ‘To Great Britain it will mean the 
loss of so many subjects, with the not unwarranted suspicion that 
each subject lost means one gained by a not very friendly nation. 
True, to whatever extent such emigration may proceed, it may serve 
as an outlet for an overcrowded country driven to great straits. But 
how vastly different the ebb and flow from one part of the same 
dominion to another of a friendly population, seeking in less crowded 
areas more scope for industry and enterprise, to driving people from 
their country under the oppressive influence of actual want, or, as in 
the case of the Irish proceeding to America, under the influence 
partly of want and partly of a feeling of strong resentment against, 
the Government of the country they are leaving. 

Vou. I.—No. 5. 3K 
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Even if it were statesmanlike to view with complacency the loss 
of so many of a country’s subjects, it is not to be supposed that as a 
mere outlet the colonies when independent will suit the interests of 
the poorer classes as they do now. Emigrants from the mother 
country land in the colonies amongst their fellow-subjects on a 
footing of perfect equality. Let those who know the feelings with 
which the native-born Americans receive the Irish emigrants deny 
that the position of persons seeking in a new country a new nation- 
ality is widely different from that of emigrants who proceed from 
one portion of their own dominions to another. Although, too, if 
the colonies were independent, assisted emigration from the United 
Kingdom might not altogether be stopped, it would be fallacious to 
expect it would continue on the same scale. Some of the colonial 
governments now assist German emigrants, but such assistance is 
small in proportion to that which they render, and are likely to 
render, to their own countrymen. In brief the whole character of 
the interchange of population would be altered if the colonies became 
independent nations. In the one case emigration means the bene- 
ficial dispersion through the Empire of friendly subjects, in the other 
an outlet for the disaffected to swell the ranks of the unfriendly of 
other nations. 

The confederation of the Empire would largely encourage the in- 
vestment of capital in the colonies. Great Britain finds the money 
for the wars of other nations. When two countries determine to 
fight, they look to Great Britain for the money they require. She 
aids in keeping up the immense armaments of the Continent; she 
finds the means for the employment of the labouring population of 
foreign countries ; she cpens up those countries by railways and other 
modes of communication. It is natural that capital should seek in- 
vestment. But how much would be absorbed by the colonies if it 
were understood they were to continue parts of the British domi- 
nions! Ve have already said that investors in colonial securities and 
colonial enterprises have before them the contingency of separation. 
With separation the value of property in the colonies and of colonial 
securities would for a long while be much depressed. As new nations, 
they would be subject to the difficulties, the changes, and revolutions, 
from which young countries are seldom free. 

If new territory were to spring up from the sea, adjoining Great 
Britain, as soon as it could safely be visited, it would be covered with 
works. British capitalists would eagerly invest their means in what 
they would regard as beyond doubt their own territory. Declare the 
colonies inseparably portions of the Empire, and they will be so 
many provinces added to Great Britain. Enterprise, population, 
and capital would fly to them, not only in the shape of joint-stock 
enterprises, but in that of enterprises personally conducted, or con- 
ducted on personal behalf. At present, such is the want of confidence 
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in the permanency of the connection with the colonies, that trust funds 
(notwithstanding that in the deeds of trust no prohibition is con- 
tained) are not allowed to be invested in colonial lands or colonial 
securities, although such investment is permitted in some Indian 
securities not enjoying an imperial guarantee. The want of means 
of investing trust funds is notorious, but their colonial investment 
has been obstinately opposed—the principal ground being the doubt 
whether, in course of time, the investment might not prove to be 
made in a foreign country. The rise in the value of their securities, 
and the flow of capital, enterprise, and population which would 
follow confederation, would no doubt greatly benefit the colonies, 
and reconcile them to a position which, to some people, might appear 
the lesser one of being part of a great confederation, instead of be- 
coming separate and independent nations. The colonies now believe, 
and many people in Great Britain share the belief, that they may 
at their option cease to be parts of the Empire. Is that a position 
a great nation should accept, to be exposed to dismemberment at 
the pleasure of her dependencies? The favourite dictum is, that 
England will never burn another ounce of gunpowder to retain a 
colony that wishes to be free. Is it possible to fail to see that such 
a condition is only compatible with the belief that the time for seces- 
sion will come ? 

If the great colonies are to continue parts of the Empire, it is 
utterly unreasonable that they should be free from all contribution 
towards national expenditure. The fleet belongs to the nation, and 
is essentially for the service of the nation, and nothing can justify 
freeing the colonies of British America, South Africa, and Australasia 
from contribution towards its cost, except the intention to free them 
from the nation. Whilst they possess so little property and population, 
their proportionate contribution would not be large, and, with the 
intention of getting rid of them, the anti-colonial party may think it 
wise to forego the present contribution to lessen the difficulty of 
severing the connection. But consider what those colonies will be 
fifty years hence, and the extent to which they might and should 
relieve the tax-payers of the mother country, while helping to main- 
tain an irresistibly powerful fleet. If Great Britain will be stronger 
without her colonies, it seems to be clear that she would be stronger 
without India. The possession of the latter is at least as likely to 
lead to complications which might commit the nation to an exercise 
of power or the necessity of expenditure. The United Kingdom 
should either divest itself of all external dominions, or make the 
scheme of the nation march with their continued possession. 

Humanitarian influences might be appealed to. It is at the least 
probable that if the colonies become independent they will for a con- 
siderable period be subject to all those ills of internal and external 
war which overtake young countries. They will fight amongst them- 
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selves sometimes ; they will combine to fight against others; they 
will in some cases, before their institutions attain to the age which 
commands reverence and veneration, experience a great deal of 
internecine dissension and bloodshed. The United States may be 
considered very fortunate in having had only one great civil war, but 
what a destructive war that was! If the colonies of Great Britain 
become independent, they cannot hope to escape war and war’s con- 
sequences. A confederation, on the other hand, whilst it would be 
free from civil war, would, in time, own such a powerful fleet that it 
would escape war with foreign countries. To no class of persons 
should confederation more appeal than to those who desire to abolish 
the horrors of war. 

Concerning the plan of federation we have already said that the 
mere declaration of the continued unity of the Empire would arrest 
its disintegration. But before the declaration was made some heed 
would have to be given to the conditions of that unity. Even were 
it desirable, it could not be expected, after all that has taken place, 
that the mother country would retrace her steps, and the colonies 
submit to such an alteration in their prospects, without a knowledge 
on each side of what the change meant. The colonies have been too 
much advanced on the road to self-government to submit to a total 
exclusion from a share of control in the affairs of the Empire, and we 
have already admitted that they should contribute to the national ex- 
penditure by bearing a portion of the cost of the navy. Obviously the 
share of control should increase with the share of contribution. It 
is not to be supposed that the contribution would be very large at 
first, though made on strictly fair terms. The proportions of popula- 
tion and property in different parts of the Empire should rule the 
rate of contribution. A census throughout the Empire might be 
taken every five years, and on the results the payments of the next 
five years be based. Although there should be so much payable on 
account of population and property, it should be open to each part of 
the Empire to make up its contribution in the way it determines. 
It need hardly be said that it should be no part of the policy or 
scheme of the confederation to interfere with the local government 
of either the mother country or her confederated dependencies. Some 
difficulty might be experienced in deciding whether and to what extent 
native population and property should contribute. 

The references made to the fleet required for the Confederated 
Empire presuppose a very powerful naval armament—one so powerful 
that it would be safe from all attacks, and that it would, as far as 
could reasonably be expected, relieve the Empire of the dangers and 
risks of protracted or even brief wars. The Confederated Empire could 
afford to pay for any fleet that could possibly be found desirable. 
Each portion of the Confederation would probably have its own local 
forces, and as it became necessary, provision could be’made to give to 
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those forces a combined and consolidated character. It is often 
argued that the colonies would be sources of weakness to the mother 
country in case of war. Too much weight is probably attached to 
this idea. If Great Britain and America were at war, Canadian 
territory would very likely be involved, but it would be just as well to 
make Canada the battle-field as any other territory ; somewhere the 
fight would have to be fought out. With this exception, the colonies, 
for a long while to come, are not likely to be prominently affected by 
war. No nation would desire to permanently occupy or wantonly in- 
jure them. They might be placed under contribution, but any amount 
so obtained would wait the settlement of the war. If victorious, Great 
Britain would exact restitution ; if not victorious, the loss inflicted on 
the colonies would form a small fraction of the total bill of costs. 
It really comes to this, then, that, to the extent of their value as 
strategical points, the mother country should encourage the fortifi- 
cation and defence of the colonies. Those which remained unfortified 
would suffer little if a clear understanding existed as to the conse- 
quences of war being shared by the whole Confederation. The 
money the colonies have expended, and are continuing to expend, on 
fortifications, shows they are not afraid of their proper share of 
responsibility. 

To resume, the control or representative power should correspond 
with the contribution. The question of representation is the great 
stumbling-block in the way of confederation, not on account of its 
real, but of its fancied difficulties. What! swamp the House of 
Commons with colonial votes, add to the many embarrassments of 
party another perhaps as troublesome as the Home Rule combination ? 
Anything is better than that, and thus many who have large views of 
what a confederated empire might be shrink from the subject. If their 
fears were to be justified, there would be small hope of federation, for 
it is easy to see how great would be the objection to relinquishing 
for the United Kingdom a thoroughly local government. But it should 
be quite as vital a point to maintain the ordinary government of 
Great Britain as the ordinary government of any dependency. The 
aim should be to build up a federal government without impairing 
the machinery of ordinary government. If this were well understood, 
there would be no inconvenience from haste on the part of the colonies. 
Whilst they would not consent to be excluded from a prospect of 
either independence or of control in federal affairs, they are by no 
means eager for immediate representation. For some time to come 
they would be well content with representation at a Board of Advice 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. This, at any rate, would 
not be a revolutionary step, for it would be only following the example 
of the Council of the Secretary of State for India. After a time, 
which could easily be designated in advance, the population, wealth, 
and importance of the colonies would entitle them to more direct 
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representation, and their representatives should form part of the 
Federal legislative body. The constitution of the Federal Legislature 
would not involve much difficulty. The House of Lords, as one 
chamber of it, would equally be available for the Federal Legislature 
as for the ordinary Legislature of Great Britain. There is nothing to 
prevent persons who may reside in the colonies from being called to 
the peerage, and already many peers possess considerable colonial 
estates. The House of Commons, as the House of Commons for Great 
Britain, should not be disturbed. It is a question very important, 
but which need not be decided at the moment of confederation, 
whether the Federal Lower Chamber should be the House of Commons 
plus the colonial representatives, or whether the Federal represen- 
tatives of Great Britain should be distinctly and separately selected. 
The Imperial Parliament, until the Federal Parliament grew into 
being, should, as it now is, be superior, and the Government of the 
United Kingdom would be the executive of the Confederate Empire. 
There are two familiar instances of exceptional representation that 
show how easily particular requirements can be dealt with. In the 
French Legislature the colonies of France are represented; in the 
House of Representatives of the United States, territories are allowed 
to be represented by delegates. 

The measure of confederacy, then, which we advocate, is a de- 
claration that the colonies are inseparably portions and provinces of 
Great Britain; that all parts of the Empire should contribute to the 
cost and maintenance of the fleet ; and that, in course of time, as the im- 
portance of the outlying dominions warrants it, all parts of the Empire 
shall be represented in the Federal Legislature ; and that, in the 
meanwhile, the colonies be represented at a Board (or Council) of 
Advice to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Many references have already been made to the advantages the 
colonies would enjoy from federation, while it has not been concealed 
that possibly they may to some extent think that their independence 
has been so guaranteed that they have the right to complain of its 
being denied to them. But it is to be supposed they would be con- 
sulted during the passage of the measure; and, whatever the hopes 
held out to them, they are not entitled to set up the result of the 
machinations of a few statesmen against the wishes of the vast masses 
ofthe people. And the colonies have much to gain. There will be 
preserved to them a national feeling—a desire to be great amongst 
the great, not amongst the little, to be parts of a powerful Empire 
instead of being powerless independent countries. They will save 
themselves from the risks of small States—the risk of external wars 
with countries like themselves, or internecine wars as various parties 
in the State energetically try to assert the supreme control. Nor will 
the colonies be pecuniarily losers. Against the actual contributions 
they would make might be set the increased value of colonial securi- 
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ties and colonial property already mentioned. They might indeed 
regard their payments as premiums of insurance on their possessions, 
which in consequence of such payments would be more than propor- 
tionately increased in value. 

And what does confederation mean to Great Britain? It means 
that, instead of sinking into a small money-loving State—a second 
Holland—she is to retain in her own dominions her subjects and 
their wealth, and not to drive them abroad. The enterprise of her 
people is to be devoted to enlarging the power of their country, in- 
stead of their diminishing it by becoming the subjects of other nations. 
The trade which she is losing, as other nations are able to supply them- 
selves with their own manufactures, she will more than regain through 
the wants of millions of her people dwelling within her various 
dominions which she will have to satisfy. She will look forward not 
to declining trade, but to its unlimited increase. For the great mass 
of her population, the toiling millions, she will retain the possessions 
which will open to them and their children and children’s children 
the means of rising to distinction and wealth if their ambition so 
prompts them. The most powerful of nations, with irresistible 
naval armaments, she will be able to stay war. The pauperism of 
the country will be reduced by the increased demand for labour ; 
and portions of the British possessions, which are now wildernesses, 
will be covered with useful works and teem with prosperous com- 
munities. 

The endeavour has been made to show in this paper— 

1. The unsatisfactory nature of the relations between the mother 





country and the colonies. 

2. The urgent necessity for doing something to arrest the disin~ 
tegration towards which progress is being made. 

3. That a union, depending upon the pleasure, for the time 
being, of the different parts of the Empire, means separation sooner 
or later. 

4, That, under the union-during-pleasure condition, much is 


being done to hasten separation. 

5. That the mother country is entitled to retain and consolidate 
her possessions. 

6. That confederation is desirable, and would be fraught with ad- 
vantage both to the parent country and the colonies in the shape of 
increased trade, increased value of property, the augmented happiness 
of the people, and the saving of much misery and disaster. 

7. That its accomplishment does not present great difficulties. 


Junius VoGEL. 












































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE. 


II. 


TuHE rational view of-the Soul (we insisted in a previous paper) would 
remove us as far from a cynical materialism as from a fantastic 
spiritualism. It restores to their true supremacy in human life those 
religious emotions which materialism forgets; whilst it frees us from 
the idle figment which spiritualism would foist upon human nature. 
We entirely agree with the theologians that our age is beset with 
a grievous danger of materialism. There isa school of teachers abroad, 
and they have found an echo here, who dream that victorious vivisection 
will ultimately win them anatomical solutions of man’s moral and 
spiritual mysteries. Such unholy nightmares, it is true, are not 
likely to beguile many minds in a country like this, where social and 
moral problems are still in their natural ascendant. But there is a 
subtler kind of materialism of which the dangers are real. It does 
not indeed put forth the bestial sophism, that the apex of philosophy 
is to be won by improved microscopes and new batteries. But then 
it has nothing to say about the spiritual life of man; it has no par- 
ticular religion; it ignores the Soul. It fills the air with pxans to 
science ; it is never weary of vaunting the scientific methods, the 
scientific triumphs. But it always means physical, not moral science ; 
intellectual, not religious conquests. It shirks the question of ques- 
tions—to what human end is this knowledge—how shall man thereby 
order his life as a whole—where is he to find the object of his 
yearnings of spirit? Of the spiritual history of mankind it knows 
as little, and thinks as little, as of any other sort of Asiatic devil- 
worship. At the spiritual aspirations of the men and women around 
us, ill at ease for want of some answer, it stares blankly, as it does 
at some spirit-rapping epidemic. ‘ What is that to us ?—see thou 
to that ’—is all that it can answer when men ask it for a religion. 
It is of the religion of all sensible men, the religion which all sensible 
men never tell. With a smile or a shrug of the shoulders it passes 
by into the whirring workshops of science (that is, the physical 
prelude of science); and it leaves the spiritual life of the Soul to 
the spiritualists, theological or nonsensical as the case may be, 
wishing them both in heaven. This is the materialism to fear. 
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The theologians and the vast sober mass of serious men and women 
who want simply to live rightly are quite right when they shun and 
fear a school that is so eager about cosmology and biology, whilst it 
leaves morality and religion to take care of themselves. And yet 
they know all the while that before the advancing line of positive 
thought they are fighting a forlorn hope; and they see their own 
line daily more and more demoralised by the consciousness that they 
have no rational plan of campaign. They know that their own 
account of the Soul, of the spiritual life, of Providence, of Heaven, 
is daily shifting, is growing more vague, more inconsistent, more 
various. They hurry wildly from one untenable position to another, 
like a routed and disorganised army. In a religious discussion years 
ago we once asked one of the Broad Church, a disciple of one of its 
eminent founders, what he understood by the third Person of the 
Trinity ; and he said doubtfully ‘ that he fancied there was a sort of 
a something.’ Since those days the process of disintegration and 
vaporisation of belief has gone on rapidly ; and now very religious 
minds, and men who think themselves to be religious, are ready to 
apply this ‘sort of a something’ to all the verities in turn. They 
half hope that there is ‘a sort of a something’ fluttering about, or 
inside, their human frames, that there may turn out to be a ‘some- 
thing’ somewhere after Death, and that there must be a sort of a 
somebody or (as the theology of Culture will have it) a sort of a 
something controlling and comprehending human life. But the 
more thoughtful spirits, not being professionally engaged in a 
doctrine, mostly limit themselves to a pious hope that there may be 
something in it, and that we shall know some day what it is. 

Now theologians and religious people unattached must know that 
this will never serve—that this is paltering with the greatest of all 
things. What then is the only solution which can ultimately satisfy 
both the devotees of science and the believers in religion? Surely 
but this, to make religion scientific by placing religion under the 
methods of science. Let Science come to see that religion, morality, 
life, are within its field, or rather are the main part of its field. Let 
Religion come to see that it can be nothing but a prolongation of 
science, a rational and homogeneous result of cosmology and biology, 
not a matter of fantastic guessing. Then there will be no true 
science which does not aim at, and is not guided by, systematic religion. 
And there will be no religion which pretends to any other basis but 
positive knowledge and scientific logic. But for this,science must 
consent to add spiritual phenomena to its curriculum, and religion 
must consent to give up its vapid figments. 

Positivism in dealing with the Soul discards the exploded errors 
of the materialists and the spiritualists alike. On the one hand, it 
not only admits into its studies the spiritual life of men, but it raises 
this life to be the essential business of all human knowledge. All 
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the spiritual sentiments of man, the aspirations of the conscious soul 
in all their purity and pathos, the vast religious experience and 
potentialities of the human heart seen in the history of our spiritual 
life as a race—this is, we say, the principal subject of science and of 
philosophy. No philosophy, no morality, no polity can rest on stable 
foundations if this be not its grand aim; if it have not a systematic 
creed, a rational object of worship, and a definite discipline of life. 
But then we treat these spiritual functions of the Soul, not as mys- 
tical enigmas, but as positive phenomena, and we satisfy them by 
philosophic and historic answers and not by naked figments. And 
we think that the teaching of history and a true synthesis of science 
bring us far closer to the heart of this spiritual life than do any 
spiritualist guesses, and do better equip us to read aright the higher 
secrets of the Soul: meaning always by Soul the consensus of the 
faculties which observation discovers in the human organism. 

On the other hand, without entering into an idle dispute with 
the spiritualist orthodoxy, we insist on regarding this organism as a 
perfectly homogeneous unit, to be studied from one end of it to the 
other by rational scientific methods. We pretend to give no sort of 
cause as lying behind the manifold powers of the organism. We say 
the immaterial entity is something which we cannot grasp, which 
explains nothing, for which we cannot have a shadow of evidence. 
We are determined to treat man as a human organism, just as we 
treat a dog as a canine organism; and we know no ground for saying, 
and no good to be got by pretending, that man is a human organism 
plus an indescribable entity. We say, the human organism is a 
marvellous thing, sublime if you will, of subtlest faculty and sensi- 
bility ; but we, at any rate, can find nothing in man which is not an 
organic part of this organism ; we find the faculties of mind, feeling, 
and will, directly dependent on physical organs; and to talk to us of 
mind, feeling, and will continuing their functions in the absence of 
physical organs and visible organisms, is to use language which, to us 
at least, is pure nonsense. 

And now to turn to the great phenomenon of material organisms 
which we call Death. The human organism, like every other 
organism, ultimately loses that unstable equilibrium of its correlated 
forces which we name Life, and ceases to be an organism or system 
of organs, adjusting its internal relations to its external conditions. 
Thereupon the existence of the complex independent entity to which 
we attribute consciousness, undoubtedly—.e. for aught we know to 
the contrary—comes to an end. But the activities of this organism 
do not come to an end, except so far as these activities need fresh 
sensations and material organs. And a great part of these activities, 
and far the noblest part, only need fresh sensations and material 
organs in other similar organisms. Whilst there is an abundance 
of these in due relation, the activities go on ad infinitum with 
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increasing energy. We have not the slightest reason to suppose 
that the consciousness of the organism continues, for we mean by 
consciousness the sum of sensations of a particular organism, and 
the particular organism being dissolved, we have nothing left 
whereto to attribute consciousness, and the proposal strikes us like 
a proposal to regard infinity as conscious. So, of course, with the 
sensations separately, and with them the power of accumulating 
knowledge, of feeling, thinking, or of modifying the existence in 
correspondence with the outward environment. Life, in the tech- 
nical sense of the word, is at an end, but the activities of which 
that life is the source were never so potent. Our age is familiar 
enough with the truth of the persistence of energy, and no one 
supposes that with the dissolution of the body the forces of its 
material elements are lost. They only pass into new combinations 
and continue to work elsewhere. Far less is the energy of the acti- 
vities lost. The earth, and every country, every farmstead, and 
every city on it, are standing witnesses that the physical activities 
are not lost. As century rolls after century, we see every age more 
potent fruits of the labour which raised the Pyramids, or won 
Holland from the sea, or carved the Theseus out of marble. The 
bodily organisms which wrought them have passed into gases and 
earths, but the activity they displayed is producing the precise 
results designed on a far grander scale in each generation. Much 
more do the intellectual and moral energies work unceasingly. Not a 
single manifestation of thought or feeling is without some result so 
soon as it is communicated to a similar organism. It passes into the 
sum of his mental and moral being. 

But there is about the persistence of the moral energies this 
special phenomenon. It marks the vast interval between. physical 
and moral science. The energies of material elements, so far as we 
see, disperse, or for the most part disperse. The energies of an in- 
tellectual and moral kind are very largely continued in their organic 
unities. The consensus of the mental, of the moral, of the emotional 
powers may go on, working as a whole, producing precisely the same 
results, with the same individuality, whether the material organism, 
the source and original base of these powers, be in physical function 
ornot. The mental and moral powers do not, it is true, increase and 
grow, develope or vary within themselves. Nor do they in their 
special individuality produce visible results, for they are no longer in 
direct relations with their special material organisms. But the 
mental and moral powers are not dispersed like gases. They retain 
their unity, they retain their organic character, and they retain the 
whole of their power of passing into and stimulating the brains of 
living men; and in these they carry on their activity precisely as 
they did, whilst the bodies in which they were formed absorbed and 
exhaled material substance. 
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Nay, more; the individuality and true activity of these mental 
and moral forces is often not manifest, and sometimes is not com- 
plete, so long as the organism continues its physical functions, 
Newton, we may suppose, has accomplished his great researches, 
They are destined to transform half the philosophy of mankind. 
But he is old, and incapable of fresh achievements. We will say he 
is feeble, secluded, silent, and lives shut up in his rooms. The 
activity of his mighty intellectual nature is being borne over the 
world on the wings of Thought, and works a revolution at every 
stroke. But otherwise the man Newton is not essentially distin- 
guishable from the nearest infirm pauper, and has as few and as 
feeble relations with mankind. At last the man Newton dies—that 
is, the body is dispersed into gas and dust. But the world, which is 
affected enormously by his intellect, is not in the smallest degree 
affected by his death. His activity continues the same; if it were 
worth while to conceal the fact of his death, no one of the millions 
who are so greatly affected by his thoughts would perceive it or 
know it. If he had discovered some means of prolonging a torpid 
existence till this hour, he might be living now, and it would not 
signify to us in the slightest degree whether his body breathed in 
the walls of his lodging or mouldered in the vaults of the Abbey. 

It may be said that if it does not signify much to us, it signifies 
a great deal to Isaac Newton. But is this true? He no longer eats 
and sleeps, a burden to himself; he no longer is destroying his great 
name by feeble theology or querulous pettiness. But if the small 
weaknesses and wants of the flesh are ended for him, all that makes 
Newton (and he had always lived for his posthumous, not his im- 
mediate fame) rises into greater activity and purer uses. We make 
no mystical or fanciful divinity of Death ; we do not deny its terrors 
or its evils. We are not responsible for it, and should welcome any 
reasonable prospect of eliminating or postponing this fatality, that 
waits upon all organic nature. But it is no answer to philosophy or 
science to retort that Death is so terrible, therefore man must be 
designed to escape it. There are savages who persistently deny that 
men do die at all, either their bodies or their souls, asserting that 
the visible consequences of death are either an illusion or an artfully 
contrived piece of acting on the part of their friends, who have really 
decamped to the happy hunting-fields. This seems on the whole a 
more rational theory than that of immaterial souls flying about 
space, as the spontaneous fancies of savages are sometimes more 
rational than the elaborate hypotheses of metaphysics. 

But though we do not presume to apologise for death, it is easy 
to see that many of the greatest moral and intellectual results of life 
are only possible, can only begin, when the claims of the animal life 
are satisfied; when the stormy, complex, and chequered career is 
over, and the higher tops of the intellectual or moral nature alone 
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stand forth in the distance of time. What was the blind old harper 
of Scio to his contemporaries, or the querulous refugee from Florence, 
or even the boon-companion and retired playwright of Stratford, or 
the blind and stern old malignant of Bunhill Fields? The true work 
of Socrates and his life only began with his resplendent death, to say 
nothing of yet greater religious teachers, whose names I refrain from 
citing; and as to those whose lives have been cast in conflicts—-the 
Cesars, the Alfreds, the Hildebrands, the Cromwells, the Fredericks 
—it is only after death, oftenest in ages after death, that they cease 
to be combatants, and become creators. It is not merely that they 
are only recognised in after-ages; the truth is, that their activity 
only begins when the surging of passion and sense ends, and turmoil 
dies away. Great intellects and great characters are necessarily in 
advance of their age; the care of the father and the mother begins 
to tell most truly in the ripe manhood of their children, when the 
parents are often in the grave, and not in the infancy which they see 
and are confronted with. The great must always feel with Kepler, 
—‘It is enough as yet if I have a hearer now and then in a century.’ 
John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the grave, but his soul is 
marching along. 

We can trace this truth best in the case of great men; but it is 
not confined to the great. Not a single act of thought or character 
ends with itself. Nay, more; not a single nature in its entirety 
but leaves its influence for good or for evil. As a fact the good 
prevail; but all act, all continue to act indefinitely, often in ever- 
widening circles. Physicists amuse us by tracing for us the infinite 
fortunes of some wave set in motion by force, its circles and its re- 
pereussions perpetually transmitted in new complications. But the 
career of a single intellect and character is a far more real force when 
it meets with suitable intellects and characters into whose action it 
is incorporated. Every life more or less forms another life, and lives 
in another life. Civilisation, nation, city, imply this fact. There is 
neither mysticism nor hyperbole, but simple observation in the belief, 
that the career of every human being in society does not end with 
the death of its body. In some sort its higher activities and potency 
can only begin truly when change is no longer possible for it. The 
worthy gain in influence and in range at each generation, just as the 
founders of some populous race gain a greater fatherhood at each 
succeeding growth of their descendants. And in some infinitesimal 
degree, the humblest life that ever turned a sod sends a wave—no, 
more than a wave, a life—through the ever-growing harmony of 
human society. Not a soldier died at Marathon or Salamis, but did a 
stroke by which our thought is enlarged and our standard of duty 
formed to this day. 

Be it remembered that this is not hypothesis, but something per- 
fectly real,h—we may fairly say undeniable. We are not inventing 
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an imaginary world, and saying it must be real because it is so 
pleasant to think of; we are only repeating truths on which our 
notion of history and society is based. The idea, no doubt, is 
usually limited to the famous, and to the great revolutions in civilisa- 
tion. But no one who thinks it out carefully can deny that it is true 
of every human being in society in some lesser degree. The idea 
has not been, or is no longer, systematically enforced, invested with 
poetry and dignity, and deepened by the solemnity of religion. But 
why is that? Because theological hypotheses of a new and hetero- 
geneous existence have deadened our interest in the realities, the 
grandeur, and the perpetuity of our earthly life. In the best days 
of Rome, even without a theory of history or a science of society, it 
was a living faith, the true religion of that majestic race. It is the 
real sentiment of all societies where the theological hypothesis 
has disappeared. It is no doubt now in England the great motive of 
virtue and energy. There have been few seasons in the world’s 
history when the sense of moral responsibility and moral survival 
after death was more exalted and more vigorous than with the com- 
panions of Vergniaud and Danton, to-whom the dreams of theology 
were hardly intelligible. As we read the calm and humane words of 
Condorcet on the very edge of his yawning grave, we learn how the 
conviction of posthumous activity (not of posthumous fame), how the 
consciousness of a coming incorporation with the glorious future of 
his race, can give a patience and a happiness equal to that of any 
martyr of theology. 

It would be an endless inquiry to trace the means whereby this 
sense of posthumous participation in the life of our fellows can be 
extended to the mass, as it certainly affects already the thoughtful 
and the refined. Without an education, a new social opinion, without 
a religion—I mean an organised religion, not avague metaphysic— 
it is doubtless impossible that it should become universal and capable 
of overcoming selfishness. But make it at once the basis of philo- 
sophy, the standard of right and wrong, and the centre of a religion, 
and this will prove, perhaps, an easier task than that of teaching 
Greeks and Romans, Syrians and Moors, to look forward to a future 
life of ceaseless psalmody in an immaterial heaven. The astonishing 
feat was performed; and, perhaps, it may be easier to fashion a new 
public opinion, requiring merely that an accepted truth of philosophy 
should be popularised, which is already the deepest hope of some 
thoughtful spirits, and which does not take the suicidal course of 
trying to cast out the devil of selfishness by a direct appeal to the 
personal self. 

It is here that the strength of the human future over the 
celestial future is so clearly pre-eminent. Make the future hope a 
social activity, and we give to the present life a social ideal. Make 
the future hope personal beatitude, and personality is stamped deeper 
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on every act of our daily life. Now we make the future hope, in the 
truest sense, social, inasmuch as our future is simply an active exis- 
tence prolonged by society. And our future hope rests not in any 
vague yearning, of which we have as little evidence as we have 
definite conception: it rests on a perfectly certain truth, accepted by 
all thoughtful minds, the truth that the actions, feelings, thoughts of 
every one of us—our minds, our characters, our souls as organic 
wholes—do marvellously influence and mould each other; that the 
highest part of ourselves, the abiding part of us, passes into other 
lives and continues to live in other lives. Can we conceive a more 
potent stimulus to rectitude, to daily and hourly striving after a true 
life, than this ever-present sense that we are indeed immortal; not 
that we have an immortal something within us, but that in very 
truth we ourselves, our thinking, feeling, acting personalities, are 
immortal; nay, cannot die, but must ever continue what we make 
them, working and doing, if no longer receiving andenjoying? And 
not merely we ourselves, in our personal identity, are immortal, but 
each act, thought, and feeling is immortal; and this immortality is 
not some ecstatic and indescribable condition in space, but activity on 
earth in the real and known work of life, in the welfare of those whom 
we have loved, and in the happiness of those who come after us. 

And can it be difficult to idealise and give currency to a faith, 
which is a certain and undisputed fact of common sense as well as of 
philosophy? As we live for others in life, so we live in others after 
death, as others have lived in us, and all for the common race. How 
deeply does such a belief as this bring home to each moment of life 
the mysterious perpetuity of ourselves! For good, for evil, we cannot 
die; we cannot shake ourselves free from this eternity of our faculties. 
There is here no promise, it is true, of eternal sensations, enjoyments, 
meditations. There is no promise, be it plainly said, of anything 
but an immortality of influence, of spiritual work, of glorified 
activity. We cannot even say that we shall continue to love; but 
we know that we shall be loved. It may well be that we shall con- 
sciously know no hope ourselves; but we shall inspire hopes. It 
may be that we shall not think; but others will think our thoughts, 
and enshrine our minds. If no sympathies shall thrill along our 
nerves, we shall be the spring of sympathy in distant generations ; 
and that, though we be the humblest, and the least of all the 
soldiers in the human host, the least celebrated and the worst re- 
membered. For our lives live when we are most forgotten; and not 
acup of water that we may have given to an unknown sufferer, or a 
wise word spoken in season to a child, but has added (whether we 
remember it, whether others remember it or not) a streak of happiness 
and strength to the world. Our earthly frames, like the grain of wheat, 
may be laid in the earth—and this image of our great spiritual Master 
is more fit for the social than for the celestial future—but the grain 
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shall bear spiritual fruit, and multiply in kindred natures and in 
other selves. 

It is a merely verbal question if this be the life of the Soul when 
the Soul means the sum of the activities, or if there be any immor- 
tality where there is no consciousness. It is enough for us that we 
can trust to a real prolongation of our highest activity in the sensible 
lives of others, even though our own forces can gain nothing new, 
and are not reflected in a sensitive body. We do not get rid of 
Death, but we transfigure Death.. Does any religion profess to do 
more? It is enough for any creed that it can teach non omnis 
moriar; it would be gross extravagance to say omnis non moriar, 
no part of me shall die. Death is the one inevitable law of Life. 
The business of religion is to show us what are its compensations, 
The spiritualist orthodoxy, like every other creed, is willing to allow 
that death robs us of a great deal, that very much of us does die; nay, 
it teaches that this dies utterly, for ever, leaving no trace but dust. 
And thus the spiritualist orthodoxy exaggerates death, and adds a 
fresh terror to its power. We, onthe contrary, would seek to show 
that much of us, and that the best of us, does not die, or at least 
does not end. And the difference between our faith and that of the 
orthodox is this: we look to the permanence of the activities which 
give others happiness; they look to the permanence of the conscious- 
ness which can enjoy happiness. Which is the nobler? 

What need we then to promise or to hope more than an eternity 
of spiritualinfluence ? Yet, after all, ’tis no question as to what kind 
of eternity man would prefer to select. We have no evidence that 
he has any choice before him. If we were creating a universe of our 
own and a human race on an ideal mould, it might be rational to 
discuss what kind of eternity was the most desirable, and it might 
then become a question if we should not begin by eliminating death. 
But as we are, with death in the world, and man as we know him 
submitting to the fatality of his nature, the rational inquiry is this— 
how best to order his life, and to use the eternity that he has. And 
an immortality of prolonged activity on earth he has as certainly as 
he has civilisation, or progress, or society. And the wise man in the 
evening of life may be well content to say: ‘I have worked and 
thought, and have been conscious in the flesh ; I have done with the 
flesh, and therewith with the toil of thought and the troubles of 
sensation; I am ready to pass into the spiritual community of 
human souls, and when this man’s flesh wastes away from me, may I 
be found worthy to become part of the influence of humanity itself, 
and so 

Join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.’ 


That the doctrine of the celestial future appeals to the essence of 
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self appears very strongly in its special rebuke to the doctrine of the 
social future. It repeats, ‘We agree with all you say about the pro- 
longed activity of man after death, we see of course that the solid 
achievements of life are carried on, and we grant you that it signifies 
nothing to those who profit by his work that the man no longer 
breathes in the flesh: but what is all that to the man, to you, and 
to me ? -we shall not feel our work, we shall not have the indescribable 
satisfaction which our souls now have in living, in effecting our work, 
and profiting by others. What is the good of mankind to me, when 
Iam mouldering unconscious?’ This is the true materialism; here 
is the physical theory of another life; this is the unspiritual denial 
of the soul, the binding it down to the clay of the body. We say, 
‘All that is great in you shall not end, but carry on its activity per- 
petually and in a purer way ;’ and you reply, ‘ What care I for what 
is great in me, and its possible work in this vale of tears; I want to 
feel life, I want to enjoy, I want my personality,—in other words, 
‘I want my senses, I want my body.’ Keep your body and keep 
your senses ‘in any way that you know. We can only wonder and 
say, with Frederic to his runaway soldiers, ‘ Wollt ihr immer leben ?’ 
But we, who know that a higher form of activity is only to be reached 
by a subjective life in society, will continue to regard a perpetuity of 
sensation as the true Hell, for we feel that the perpetual worth of our 
lives is the one thing precious to care for, and not a vacuous eternity 
of consciousness. 

It is not merely that this eternity of the tabor is so gross, so 
sensual, so indolent, so selfish a creed; but its worst evil is that it 
paralyses practical life, and throws it into discord. A life of vanity 
in a vale of tears to be followed by an infinity of celestial rapture, is 
necessarily a life which is of infinitesimal importance. The incon- 
gruity of the attempts to connect the two, and to make the vale of 
tears the ante-chamber or the judgment-dock of heaven, grows greater 
and not less as ages roll on. The more we think and learn, and the 
higher rises our social philosophy and our insight into human 
destiny, the more the reality and importance of the social future 
impresses us, whilst the fancy of the celestial future grows unreal 
and incongruous. As we get to know what thinking means, and 
feeling means, and the more truly we understand what life means, 
the more completely do the promises of the celestial transcendentalism 
fail to interest us. We have come to see that to continue to live is 
to carry on a series of correlated sensations, and to set in motion a 
series of corresponding forces ; to think is to marshal a set of observed 
perceptions with a view to certain observed phenomena; to feel 
implies something of which we have a real assurance affecting our 
own consensus within. The whole set of positive thoughts compels 
us to believe that it is an infinite apathy to which your heaven would 
consign us, without objects, without relations, without change, with- 

Vou. I.—No. 5. 3 L 
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out growth, without action, an absolute nothingness, a nirviina of 
impotence,—this is not life ; it is not consciousness ; it is not happi- 
ness. So far as we can grasp the hypothesis, it seems equally ludicrous 
and repulsive. You may call it paradise; but we call it conscious 
annihilation. You may long for it, if you have been so taught ; just 
as if you had been taught to cherish such hopes, you might be now 
yearning for the moment when you might become the immaterial 
principle of a comet, or as you might tell me, that you really were 
the ether, and were about to take your place in Space. This is how 
these sublimities affect us. But we know that to many this future is 
one of spiritual development, a life of growth and continual up- 
soaring of still higher affection. It may be so ; but toour mind these 
are contradictions in terms. We cannot understand what life and 
affection can mean, where you postulate the absence of every condition 
by which life and affection are possible. Can there be development 
where there is no law, thought or affection where object and subject 
are confused into one essence? How can that be existence, where 
everything of which we have experience, and everything which we 
can define, is presumed to be unable to enter? To us these things 
are all incoherences; and in the midst of practical realities and the 
solid duties of life, sheer impertinences. The field is full; each 
human life has a perfectly real and a vast future to look forward to; 
these hyperbolic enigmas disturb our grave duties and our solid 
hopes. No wonder, then, whilst they are still so rife, that men are 
dull to the moral responsibility which, in its awfulness, begins only 
at the grave ; that they are so little influenced by the futurity which 
will judge them ; that they are blind to the dignity and beauty of 
death, and shuffle off the dead life and the dead body with such cruel 
disrespect. The fumes of the celestial immortality still confuse 
them. It is only when an earthly future is the fulfilment of a worthy 
earthly life, that we can see all the majesty as well as the glory of 
the world beyond the grave; and then only will it fulfil its moral 
and religious purpose as the great guide of human conduct. 


FreperIc Harrison. 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS BECKET? 


BeckET was now forty-four years old. The king was thirty. The 
ascendency which Becket had hitherto exercised over his sovereign 
through the advantage of age was necessarily diminishing as the 
king came to maturity, and the two great antagonists, as they were 
henceforth to be, were more fairly matched than Becket perhaps 
expected to find them. The archbishop was past the time of life at 
which the character can be seriously changed. After forty men 
may alter their opinions, their policy, and their conduct; but they 
rarely alter their dispositions; and Becket remained as violent, as 
overbearing, as ambitious, as unscrupulous, as he had shown himself 
when chancellor, though the objects at which he was henceforth to 
aim were entirely different. It would be well for his memory were 
it possible to credit him with a desire to reform the Church of which 
he was the head, to purge away the corruption of it, to punish him- 
self the moral disorders of the clergy, while he denied the right to 
punish them to the State. We seek in vain, however, for the slightest 
symptom of any such desire. Throughout his letters there is not 
the faintest consciousness that anything wasamiss. He had been him- 
self amongst the grossest of pluralists; so far from being ashamed of it, 
he still aimed at retaining the most lucrative of his benefices. The 
idea with which his mind was filled was not the purity of the Church, 
but the privilege and supremacy of the Church. As chancellor he 
had been at the head of the State under the king. As archbishop, 
in the name of the Church, he intended to be head both of State and 
king ; to place the pope, and himself as the pope’s legate, in the 
position of God’s vicegerents. When he found it written that 
‘by me kings reign and princes decree judgment,’ he appropriated 
the language to himself, and his single aim was to convert the words 
thus construed into reality. 

The first public intimation which Becket gave of his intentions 
was his resignation of the chancellorship. He had been made arch- 
bishop that the offices might be combined; he was no sooner conse- 
crated than he informed the king that the duties of his sacred calling 


1 Corrigenda in Wineteenth Century, June 1877 :— 
Page 549, for Chinon read Martel near Limoges. 
557, note 11, for 1119 read 1117. 
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left him no leisure for secular business. He did not even wait for 
Henry’s return from Normandy. He placed the great seal in the 
hands of the chief justice, the young prince, and the barons of the 
Exchequer, demanding and receiving from them a hurried discharge 
of his responsibilities. The accounts, for all that appears, were never 
examined. Grim, perhaps, when accusing him of rapine and murder, 
was referring to a suppression of a disturbance in Aquitaine, not to 
any special act of which he was guilty in England ; but the unsparing 
ruthlessness which he displayed on that occasion was an indication 
of the disposition which was displayed in all that he did, and he was 
wise in anticipating inquiry. 

The king had not recovered from his surprise at such unwelcome 
news when he learned that his splendid minister had laid aside his 
magnificence and had assumed the habit of a monk, that he was 
always in tears—tears which flowed from him with such miraculous 
abundance as to evidence the working in him of some special grace,’ 
or else of some special purpose. His general conduct at Canterbury 
One act of charity, indeed, he had overlooked 


was equally startling. 
which neither in conscience nor prudence should have been for- 
gotten. The mother of Pope Adrian the Fourth was living some- 
where in his province in extreme poverty, starving, it was said, 
of cold and hunger. The see of Canterbury, as well as England, 


owed much to Pope Adrian, and Becket’s neglect of a person who was 
at least entitled to honourable maintenance was not unobserved at 
Rome. Otherwise his generosity was profuse. Archbishop Theobald 
had doubled the charities of his predecessor, Becket doubled Theo- 
bald’s. Mendicants swarmed about the gates of the palace; thirteen 
of them were taken in daily to have their dinners, to have their feet 
washed by the archiepiscopal hands, and to be dismissed each with a 
silver penny in his pocket. The tears and the benevolent humilia- 
tions were familiar in aspirants after high church offices; but Becket 
had nothing more to gain. What could be the meaning of so sudden 
and so startling a transformation ? Was it penitence for his crimes as 
chancellor? The tears looked like penitence; but there were other 
symptoms of a more aggressive kind. He was no sooner in his seat 
than he demanded the restoration of estates that his predecessors had 
alienated. He gave judgment in his own court in his own favour, 
and enforced his own decrees. Knights holding their lands from the 
Church on military tenure had hitherto done homage for them to 
the Crown. The new archbishop demanded the homage for himself. 
He required the Earl of Clare to swear fealty to him-for Tunbridge 
Castle. The Earl of Clare refused and appealed to the king, and the 
archbishop dared not at once strike so large aquarry. But he showed 
his teeth with a smaller offender. Sir William Eynesford, one of the 


? «Ut putaretur possessor irrigui superioris et inferioris.’ The ‘superior’ foun- 
tain of tears was the love of God; the ‘inferior ’ was the fear of hell. 
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king’s knights, was patron of a benefice in Kent. The archbishop 
presented a priest to it. The knight ejected the archbishop’s nominee, 
and the archbishop excommunicated the knight. Such peremptory 
sentences, pronounced without notice, had a special inconvenience 
when directed against persons immediately about the king. Excom- 
munication was like the plague; whoever came near the infected 
body himself caught the contagion, and the king might be poisoned 
without his knowledge. It had been usual in these cases to pay the 
king the courtesy of consulting him. Becket, least of all men, could 
have pleaded ignorance of such a custom. It seemed that he did not 
choose to observe it. While courting the populace, and gaining a 
reputation as a saint among the clergy, the archbishop was asserting 
his secular authority, and using the spiritual sword to enforce it. 
Again, what did it mean, this interference with the rights of the laity, 
this ambition for a personal following of armed knights? Becket was 
not a dreamer who had emerged into high place from the cloister or 
the library. He was a man of the world intimately acquainted with 
the practical problems of the day, the most unlikely of all persons 
to have adopted a course so marked without some ulterior purpose. 
Henry discovered too late that his mother’s eyes had been keener 
than his own. He returned to England in the beginning of 1163. 
Becket met him at his landing, but was coldly received. 

In the summer of the same year, Pope Alexander held a council 
at Tours. The English prelates attended. The question of prece- 
dence was not this time raised. The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
his suffragans sat on the pope’s right hand, the Archbishop of York 
and his suffragans sat on the pope’s left. Whether anything of 
consequence passed on this occasion between the pope and Becket is 
not known: probably not; it is certain, however, that theymet. On 
the archbishop’s return to England the disputes between the secular 
and spiritual authorities broke into open conflict. 

The Church principles of Gregory the Seventh were making their 
way through Europe, but were making their way with extreme slow- 
ness. Though the celibacy of the clergy had been decreed by law, 
clerical concubinage was still the rule in England. A focaria and a 
family were still to be found in most country parsonages. In theory 
the priesthood was a caste. In practice priests and their flocks were 
united by common interests, common pursuits, common virtues, and 
common crimes. The common law of England during the reigns of 
the Conqueror’s sons had refused to distinguish between them. Clerks 
guilty of robbery or murder had been tried like other felons in the 

3 Quod, quia rege minime certiorato archiepiscopus fecisset, maximam ejus 
indignationem incurrit. Asserit enim rex juxta dignitatem regni sui, quod nullus 
qui de rege teneat in capite vel minister ejus citra ipsius conscientiam sit ex- 
communicandus ab aliquo, ne si hoc regem lateat lapsus ignorantii communicet 
excommunicato ; comitem vel baronem ad se venientem in osculo vel consilio 
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ordinary courts, and if found guilty had suffered the same punish- 
ments. The new pretension was that they were a peculiar order, 
set apart for God’s service, not amenable to secular jurisdiction, and 
liable to trial only in the spiritual courts. Under the loose adminis- 
tration of Stephen, the judges had begun to recognise their immunity, 
and the conduct of the lower class of clergy was in consequence 
growing daily more intolerable. Clergy, indeed, a great many of 
them had no title to be called. They had received only some minor 
form of orders, of which no sign was visible in their appearance or 
conduct. They were clerks only so far as they held benefices and 
claimed special privileges ; for the rest, they hunted, fought, drank, 
and gambled like other idle gentlemen. 

In the autumn of 1163 a specially gross case of clerical offence 
brought the question to a crisis. 

Philip de Broi, a young nobleman who held a canonry at Bedford, 
had killed some one in a quarrel. He was brought before the court 
of the Bishop of Lincoln, where he made his purgation ecclesiastico 
jure—that is to say, he paid the usual fees and perhaps a small fine. 
The relations of the dead man declared themselves satisfied, and 
Philip de Broi was acquitted. The Church and the relations might 
be satisfied ; public justice was not satisfied. The Sheriff of Bedford- 
shire declined to recognise the decision, and summoned the canon 
a second time. The canon insulted the sheriff in open court, and 
refused to plead before him. The sheriff referred the matter to 
the king. The king sent for Philip de Broi, and cross-questioned 
him in Becket’s presence. It was not denied that he had killed a 
man. The king inquired what Becket was prepared to do. Becket’s 
answer, for the present and all similar cases, was that a clerk in orders 
accused of felony must be tried in the first instance in an ecclesiastical 
court, and punished according to ecclesiastical law. If the crime was 
found to be of peculiarly dark kind, the accused might be deprived 
of his orders, and, if he again offended, should lose his privilege. 
But for the offence for which he was deprived he was not to be again 
tried or again punished ; the deprivation itself was to suffice. 

The king, always moderate, was unwilling to press the question to 
extremity. He condemned the judgment of the bishop of Lincoln's 
court. He insisted that the murderer should have a real trial. But 
he appointed a mixed commission of bishops and laymen to try him, 
the bishops having the preponderating voice. 

Philip de Broi pleaded that he had made his purgation in the 
regular manner, that he had made his peace with the family of the 
man that he had killed, and that the matter was thus ended. He 
apologised for having insulted the sheriff, and professed himself 
willing to make reasonable reparation. The sentence of the com- 
mission was that his benefices should be sequestered for two years, 
and that, if the sheriff insisted upon it, he should be flogged. 
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So weak a judgment showed Henry the real value of Becket’s 
theory. The criminal clerk was to be amenable to the law as soon 
as he had been degraded, not before; and it was perfectly plain that 
clerks never would be degraded. They might commit murder upon 
murder, robbery upon robbery, and the law would be unable to touch 
them. It could not be. The king insisted that a sacred profession 
should not be used as a screen for the protection of felony. He 
summoned the whole body of the bishops to meet him in a council at 
Westminster in October. 

The council met. The archbishop was resolute. He replied for 
the other bishops in an absolute refusal to make any concession. The 
judges and the laity generally were growing excited. Had the clergy 
been saints, the claims advanced for them would have been scarcely 
tolerable. Being what they were, such pretensions were ridiculous. 
Becket might speak in their name. He did not speak their real 
opinions. Arnulf, Bishop of Lisieux, came over to use his influence 
with Becket, but he found him inexorable. To risk the peace of the 
Church in so indefensible a quarrel seemed obstinate folly. The 
Bishop of Lisieux and several of the English prelates wrote privately 
to the pope to entreat him to interfere. 

Alexander had no liking for Becket. He had known him long, 
and had no belief in the lately assumed airs of sanctity. Threatened 
as he was by the emperor and the antipope, he had no disposition to 
quarrel with Henry, nor in the particular question at issue does he 
seem to have thought the archbishop in the right. On the spot he 
despatched a legate, a monk named Philip of Aumone, to tell Becket 
that he must obey the laws of the realm, and submit to the king’s 
pleasure. 

The king was at Woodstock. The archbishop, thus commanded, 
could not refuse to obey. He repaired to the court. He gave his 
promise. He undertook, bond fide et sine malo imgenio, to submit to 
the laws of the land, whatever they might be found to be. But a 
vague engagement of this kind was unsatisfactory, and might after- 
wards be evaded. The question of the immunities of the clergy had 
been publicly raised. The attention of the nation had been called to 
it. Once for all the position in which the clergy were to stand to the 
law of the land must be clearly and finally laid down. The judges 
had been directed to inquire into the customs which had been of use 
in England under the king’s grandfather, Henry the First. A second 
council was called to meet at Clarendon, near Winchester, in the 
following January, when these customs, reduced to writing, would be 
placed in the archbishops’ and bishops’ hands, and they would be 
required to consent to them in detail. 

The spiritual power had encroached on many sides. Every 
question, either of person, conduct, or property, in which an 
ecclesiastic was a party, the Church courts had endeavoured to 
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reserve for themselves. Being judges in their own causes, the 
decisions of the clergy were more satisfactory to themselves than to 
the laity. The practice of appealing to Rome in every cause in 
which a churchman was in any way connected had disorganised the 
whole course of justice. The Constitutions (as they were called) of 
Clarendon touched in detail on a variety of points on which the laity 
considered themselves injured. The general provisions embodied in 
these famous resolutions would now be scarcely challenged in the 
most Catholic country in the world. 

1. During the vacancy of any archbishopric, bishopric, abbey, or 
priory of royal foundation, the estates were to be in the custody of 
the Crown. Elections to these preferments were to be held in the 
royal chapel, with the assent of the king and council. 

2. In every suit to which a clerk was a party, proceedings were 
to commence before the king’s justices, and these justices were to 
decide whether the case was to be tried before a spiritual or a civil 
court. If it was referred toa spiritual court, a civil officer was to 
attend to watch the trial, and if a clerk was found guilty of felony 
the Church was to cease to protect him. 

3. No tenant-in-chief of the king, or officer of his household, was 
to be excommunicated, or his lands laid under an interdict, until 
application had been first made to the king, or, in his absence, to the 
chief justice. 

4, Laymen were not to be indicted in a bishop’s court, either for 
perjury or other similar offence, except in the bishop’s presence by a 
lawful prosecutor and with lawful witnesses. If the accused was of 
so high rank that no prosecutor would appear, the bishop might 
require the sheriff to call a jury to inquire into the case. 

5. Archbishops, bishops, and other great persons were forbidden 
to leave the realm without the king’s permission. 

6. Appeals were to be from the archdeacon to the bishop, from 
the bishop to the archbishop, from the archbishop to the king, and no 
further ; that, by the king’s mandate, the case might be ended in the 
archbishop’s court.‘ 

The last article the king afterwards explained away. It was one 
of the most essential, but he was unable to maintain it ; and he was 
rash, or he was ill-advised, in raising a second question, on which the 
pope would naturally be sensitive, before he had disposed of the first. 
On the original subject of dispute, whether benefit of clergy was to 
mean impunity to crime, the pope had already practically decided, 
and he could have been brought without difficulty to give a satisfac- 
tory judgment upon it. Some limit also might have been assigned 
to the powers of excommunication which could be so easily abused, 
and which, if abused, might lose their terrors. But appeals to the 

4 The Constitutions were seventeen in all. The articles in the text are an epi- 
tome of those which the Church found most objectionable. 
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pope were the most lucrative source of the pope’s revenue. To 
restrict appeals was to touch at once his pride and his exchequer. 

The Constitutions were drafted, and when the council assembled 
were submitted to Becket for approval. He saw in the article on the 
appeals a prospect of recovering Alexander’s support, and he again 
became obstinate. None of the bishops, however, would stand by 
him. There was a generai entreaty that he would not reopen the 
quarrel, and he yielded so far as to give a general promise of confor- 
mity.° It was a promise given dishonestly—given with a conscious 
intention of not observing it. He had been tempted, he afterwards 
said, by an intimation that, if he would but seem to yield, the king 
would be satisfied. Becket was a lawyer. He could not really have 
been under any such illusion. In real truth he did not mean to be 
bound by the language of the Constitutions at all, but only by his 
own language, from which it would be easy to escape. The king by 
this time knew the man with whom he had to deal. The Constitu- 
tions were placed in writing before the bishops, who one and all 
were required to signify their adherence under their several hands 
and seals. 

Becket, we are innocently told by his biographer Grim, now saw 
that he was to be entrapped. There was no entrapping if his 
promise had been honestly given. The use of the word is a frank con- 
fession that he had meant to deceive Henry by words, and that he was 
being caught in his own snare. When driven to bay, the archbishop’s 
fiery nature always broke into violence. ‘ Never, never,’ he said; ‘I 
will never do it so long as breath is in my body.’® In affected 
penitence for his guilty compliance, he retired to his see to afflict his 
flesh with public austerities. He suspended himself ab altaris officio 
(from the service of the altar) till the pope should absolve him from 
his sin. The Bishop of Evreux, who was present at Clarendon, 
advised him to write to the pope for authority to sign. He pre- 
tended to comply, but he commissioned a private friend of his own, 
John of Salisbury, who was on the continent, to prepare for his recep- 
tion on the flight which he already meditated from England, and 
by all methods, fair and foul, to prevent the pope and cardinals from 
giving the king any further encouragement. The Bishop of Lisieux, 
on the other hand, whose previous intercession had decided the pope 
in the king’s favour, went to Sens in person to persuade Alexander 


5 Foliot, however, says that many of the bishops were willing to stand out, and 
that Becket himself advised a false submission (Foliot to Becket, Giles, vol. i. p. 381). 

6 «Sanctus archiepiscopus tunc primum dolum quem fuerat suspicatus advertens, 
interposité fide quam Deo debuit: “Non hoc fiet,” respondit, “quam diu in hoc 
vasculo spirat hee anima.” Nam domestici regis securum fecerant archiepiscopum 
quod nunquam scriberentur leges, nunquam illarum fieret recordatio, si regem verbo 
tantum in audientid procerum honorasset. Ficté se conjuratione seductum videns, 
ad animam usque tristabatur.’—Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, vol. ii. 


p. 382. 
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to cut the knot by sending legatine powers to the Archbishop of York 
to override Becket’s obstinacy and to consent in the name of the 
Church instead of him. 

John of Salisbury’s account of his proceedings gives a curious 
picture of the cause of God, as Becket called it, on its earthly and 
grosser side. 


The Count of Flanders (he wrote to the archbishop) is most anxious to help 
you. If extremity comes, send the count word, and he will provide ships.” Every- 
thing which passed in London and at Winchester (Clarendon) is better known 
here than in England itself. I have seen the King of France, who undertakes to 
write to the pope in your behalf. The feeling towards our king among the French 
people is of fear and hatred. The pope himself I have avoided so far. I have 
written to the two cardinals of Pisa and Pavia to explain the injury which will 
ensue to the Court of Rome if the Constitutions are upheld. I am not sanguine, 
however. ‘Many things make against us, few in our favour. Great men will 
come over here with money to spend, guam nunguam Roma contempsit (which 
Rome never despised). The pope himself has always been against us in this cause, 
and throws in our teeth that after all which Pope Adrian did for the see of 
Canterbury you are allowing his mother to starve in cold and hunger.’* You write 
that if I cannot succeed otherwise I may promise two hundred marks. The other 
side will give down three or four hundred sooner than be defeated,® and I will 
answer for the Romans that they will prefer the larger sum in hand from the king 
to the smaller in promise from you. It is true we are contending for the liberties 
of the Church, but your motive, it will be said, is not the Church’s welfare, but your 
own ambition. They will propose (I have already heard a whisper of it) that 
the pope shall cross to England in person to crown the young king and take your 
place at Canterbury for a while. If the Bishop of Lisieux sees the pope, he will 
do mischief. I know the nature of him.'° 


Though the archbishop was convulsing the realm for the sacred 
right of appeals to Rome, it is plain from this letter that he was 
aware of the motives by which the papal decisions were governed, 
and that he was perfectly ready to address himself to them. Unfor- 
tunately his resources were limited, and John of Salisbury’s mis- 
givings were confirmed. The extraordinary legatine powers were 
conceded not to the Archbishop of York—it was held inexpedient 
to set York above Canterbury—but to the king himself. To 
Becket the pope wrote with some irony on hearing that he had 
suspended himself. He trusted the archbishop was not creating 
needless scandal. The promise to the king had been given with 
good intentions, and could not therefore be a serious sin. If there 
was anything further on his conscience (did the pope suspect that 
the promise had been dishonest ?), he might confess it to any 
discreet priest. He (the pope) meanwhile absolved him, and advised 
and even enjoined him to return to his duties. 

7 «Naves enim procurabit si hoc necessitas vestra exegerit, et ipse ante, ut 
oportet, premeneatur.’—Joannis Sarisbiriensis Epistole, vol. i. p. 188. 

8 «Cujus mater apud vos algore torquetur et inedia.’ 

® «Sed scribitis, si alia via non patuerit, promittamus ducentas marcas. 


certe pars adversa antequam frustretur trecentas dabit aut quadringentas.’ 
10 John of Salisbury to Becket (abridged). Letters, vol. i. p. 187. 
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The first campaign was thus over, and the king was so far vic- 
torious. The legatine powers having arrived, the Constitutions were 
immediately acted upon. The number of criminals among the 
clergy happened to be unusually large.'' They were degraded, sent to 
trial, and suffered in the usual way by death or mutilation. ‘ Then,’ 
say Becket’s despairing biographers, ‘ was seen the mournful spectacle 
of priests and deacons who had committed murder, manslaughter, 
theft, robbery, and other crimes, carried in carts before the king’s 
commissioners and punished as if they had been ordinary men.’ 
The archbishop clamoured, threatened, and, as far as his power went, 
interfered. The king was firm. He had sworn at his coronation, he 
said, to do justice in the realm, and there were no greater villains in 
it than many of the clergy.!2 That bishops should take public 
offenders out of custody, absolve them, and let them go, was not to 
be borne. It was against law, against usage, against reason. It 
could not be. The laity were generally of the king’s opinion. 
Of the bishops some four or five agreed privately with Becket, 
but dared not avow their opinions. The archbishop perceived that 
the game was lost unless he could himself see the pope and speak 
to him. He attempted to steal over from Sandwich, but the 
boatmen recognised him midway across the channel and brought him 


back. 


The pope had sent legatine powers to the king, and the king had 
acted upon them ; but something was still wanting for general satis- 
faction. He had been required to confirm the Constitutions by a 
bull. He had hesitated to do it, and put off his answer. At length 
he sent the Archbishop of Rouen to England to endeavour to com- 
promise matters. The formal consent of the Church was still wanting, 
and in the absence of it persons who agreed with the king in principle 
were uneasy at the possible consequences. The clergy might be 
wicked, but they were magicians notwithstanding, and only the chief 
magician could make it safe to deal with them. In the autumn of 
1164 the king once more summoned a great council to meet him at 
Northampton Castle. The attendance was vast. Every peer and 
prelate not disabled was present, all feeling the greatness of the 
occasion. Castle, town, and monasteries were thronged to over- 
flowing. Becket only had hesitated to appear. His attempt to 
escape to the continent was constructive treason. It was more than 
treason. It was a violation of a distinct promise which he had given 


1! «Sed et ordinatorum inordinati mores. inter regem et archiepiscopum auxere 
malitiam, qui solito abundantius per idem tempus apparebant, publicis irretiti 
criminibus.’— Materials &c. vol. ii. p. 385. 

2 «Tn omni scelere et flagitio nequiores.’ 
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to the king.'® The storm which he had raised had unloosed the 
tongues of those who had to complain of his ill-usage of them 
either in his archbishop’s court or in the days when he was chan- 
cellor. The accounts had been looked into, and vast sums were 
found to have been received by him of which no explanation had 
been given. Who was this man, that he should throw the country 
into confusion, in the teeth of the bishops, in the teeth (as it seemed) 
of the pope, in the teeth of his own oath given solemnly to the king at 
Woodstock ? The Bishop of London, in a letter to Becket, charged him 
with having directly intended to commit perjury. The first object 
of the Northampton council was to inquire into his conduct, and he 
had good reason to be alarmed at the probable consequences. He dared 
not, however, disobey a peremptory summons. He came, attended 
by a large force of armed knights, and was entertained at the monas- 
tery of St. Andrews. To anticipate inquiry into his attempted flight, 
he applied for permission on the day of his arrival to go to France 
to visit the pope. The king told -him that he could not leave the realm 
until he had answered for a decree which had been given in his court. 
The case was referred to the assembled peers, and he was condemned 
and fined. It was a bad augury for him. Other charges lay thick, ready 
to be produced. He was informed officially that he would be required 
to explain the Chancery accounts, and answer for the money which 
he had applied to his own purposes. His proud temper was chafed to 
the quick, and he turned sick with anger.'® His admirers see only 
in these demands the sinister action of a dishonest tyranny. Oblique 
accusations, it is said, were raised against him, either to make him bend 
or to destroy his character. The question is rather whether his con- 
duct admitted of explanation. If he had been unjust asa judge, if he 
had been unscrupulous as a high officer of state, such faults had no 
unimportant bearing on his present attitude. He would have done 
wisely to clear himself if he could; it is probable that he could not. 
He refused to answer, and he sheltered himself behind the release 
which he had received at his election. His refusal was not allowed; 
a second summons the next day found him in his bed, which he said 
that he was too ill to leave. This was on a Saturday. A respite was 
allowed him till the following Monday. On Monday the answer was 
the same. Messenger after messenger brought back word that the 
archbishop was unable to move. The excuse might be true—perhaps 
partially it was true. The king sent two great peers to ascertain, and 
in his choice of persons he gave a conclusive answer to the accusation 

8 Foliot to Becket, Giles, vol. ii. p. 387. 

4 Foliot says that at Clarendon Becket said to the bishops, ‘It is the Lord’s 
will I should perjure myself. For the present I submit and incur perjury, to repent 
of it, however, as I best may.’ (Giles, vol. i. p. 381.) Foliot was reminding Becket 


of what passed on that occasion. 
* ¢Propter iram et indignationem quam in animo conceperat decidit in gravem 


zgritudinem.’—Hoveden, vol. i. p. 225. 
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of desiring to deal unfairly with Becket; one was Reginald, Earl of 
Cornwall, the king’s uncle, who as long as Becket lived was the best 
friend that he had at the court; the other was the remarkable 
Robert, Earl of Leicester, named Bossu {the Hunchback). This 
Robert was a monk of Leicester Abbey, though he had a dispensation 
to remain at the court, and so bitter a Papist was he that when the 
schismatic Archbishop of Cologne came afterwards to London he 
publicly insulted him and tore down the altar at which he had said 
Such envoys would not have been selected with a sinister 
purpose. They found that the archbishop could attend if he wished, 
and they warned him of the danger of trying the king too far. He 
On the Tuesday morning he undertook 


mass. 


pleaded for one more day. 
to be present. 

His knights, whose first allegiance was to the Crown, had with- 
drawn from the monastery, not daring or not choosing to stand by a 
prelate who appeared to be defying his sovereign. Their place had 
been taken by a swarm of mendicants, such as the archbishop had 
gathered about him at Canterbury. He prepared for the scene in which 
he was to play a part with the art of which he was so accomplished a 


master. He professed to expect to be killed. He rose early. Some of 


the bishops came to see and remonstrate with him: they could not 


move his resolution, and they retired. Left to himself, he said the 
mass of St. Stephen in which were the words: ‘The kings of the earth 
stood up, and the rulers took counsel together against the Lord and 
against his anointed.’ He then put ona black stole and cap, mounted 
his palfrey, and, followed by a few monks and surrounded by his 
guard of beggars, rode at a foot’s pace to the castle, preceded by 
his cross-bearer. 

The royal castle of Northampton was a feudal palace of the usual 
form. A massive gateway led into a quadrangle; across the quad- 
rangle was the entrance of the great hall, and at the upper end of 
the hall doors opened into spacious chambers beyond. ‘The arch- 
bishop alighted at the gate, himself took his cross in his right hand, 
and, followed by a small train, passed through the quadrangle, and 
passed up the hall, ‘ looking like the lion-man of the prophet’s vision.’!® 
The king and the barons were in one chamber, the bishops in another. 
The archbishop was going in this attitude into the king’s presence, 
that the court might see the person on whom they dared to sit in 
judgment; but certain ‘Templars’ warned him to beware. He 
entered among his brethren, and moved through them to a chair 
at the upper end of the room. 

He still held his cross. The action was unusual; the cross was 
the spiritual sword, and to bear it thus conspicuously in a delibera- 
tive assembly -was as if a baron had entered the council in arms. 

 ¢ Assumens faciem hominis, faciem leonis, propheticis illis animalibus a pro- 
pheté descriptis simillimus.’—Herbert of Bosham, 
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The mass of St. Stephen had been heard of, and in the peculiar 
temper of men’s minds was regarded as a magical incantation.” 
The Bishop of Hereford advanced and offered to carry the cross for 
him. Foliot, Bishop of London ( filiuws hujus sewculi, ‘a son of 
this world’), said that if he came thus armed into the court the 
king would draw a sharper sword, and he would see then what his 
arms would avail him. Seeing him still obstinate, Foliot tried 
to force the cross out of his hands. The Archbishop of York added 
his persuasions; but the Archbishop of York peculiarly irritated 
Becket, and was silenced by a violent answer. ‘ Fool thou hast ever 
been,’ said the Bishop of London, ‘and from thy folly I see plainly 
thou wilt not depart.’ Cries burst out on all sides. ‘Fly!’ some one 
whispered in the archbishop’s ear ; ‘fly, or you area dead man.’ The 
Bishop of Exeter came in at the moment, and exclaimed that unless 
the archbishop gave way they would all be murdered. Becket never 
showed to more advantage than in moments of personal danger. To 
the Bishop of Exeter he gave a sharp answer, telling him that he 
savoured not the things of God. But he collected himself. He saw 
that he was alone. He stood up, he appealed to the pope, charged 
the bishops on peril of their souls to excommunicate any one who 
dared to lay hands on him, and moved as if he intended to withdraw. 
The Bishop of Winchester bade him resign the archbishopric. With 
an elaborate oath (cwm intermimabili juratione) he swore that he 
would not resign. The Bishop of Chichester then said: ‘As our 
primate we were bound to obey you, but you are our primate no 
longer; you have broken your oath. You swore allegiance to the 
king, and you subvert the common law of the realm. We too appeal 
to the pope. To his presence we summon you.’ ‘I hear what you 
say, was all the answer which Becket deigned to return. 

The doors from the adjoining chamber were now flung open. The 
old Earl of Cornwall, the hunchback Leicester, and a number of 
barons entered. ‘ My lord,’ said the Earl of Leicester to the arch- 
bishop, ‘ the king requires you to come to his presence and answer to 
certain things which will then be alleged against you, as you promised 
yesterday to do.’ ‘My lord earl,’ said Becket, ‘ thou knowest how 
long and loyally I served the king in his worldly affairs. For that 
cause it pleased him to promote me to the office which now I hold. 
I did not desire this office; I knew my infirmities. When I con- 
sented it was for the sake of the king alone. When I was elected I 
was formally acquitted of my responsibilities for all that I had done 
as chancellor. Therefore I am not bound to answer, and I will not 
answer.’ 

The earls carried back the reply. The peers by a swift vote 
declared that the archbishop must be arrested and placed under guard. 


7 It was said to have been done per artem magicam et in contemptu regis. 
(Hoveden.) He had the eucharist.concealed under his dress. 
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The earls re-entered, and Leicester approached him and began 
slowly and reluctantly to announce the sentence. ‘ Nay,’ said Becket, 
lifting his tall meagre figure to its haughtiest height, ‘do thou first 
listen to me. The child may not judge his father. The king may 
not judge me, nor may you judge me. I will be judged under God 
by the pope alone, to whom in your presence I appeal. I forbid you 
under anathema to pronounce your sentence. And you, my brethren,’ 
he said, turning to the bishops, ‘ since you will obey man rather than 
God, I call you too before the same judgment-seat. Under the pro- 
tection of the Apostolic See, I depart hence.’ 

No hand was raised to stop him. He swept through the 
chamber and flung open the door of the hall. He stumbled on the 
threshold, and had almost fallen, but recovered himself. The October 
evening was growing into twilight. The hall was thronged with the 
retinues of the king and the barons. Dinner was over. The floor 
was littered with rushes and fragments of rolls and broken meat. 
Draughts of ale had not been wanting, and young knights, pages, and 
retainers were either lounging on the benches or talking in eager 
and excited groups. As Becket appeared among them, fierce voices 
were heard crying ‘Traitor! traitor! Stop the traitor!’ Among 
the loudest were Count Hamelin, the king’s illegitimate brother, and 
Sir Ranulf de Broce, one of the Canterbury knights. Like a bold 
animal at bay, Becket turned sharply on these two. He called Count 
Hamelin a bastard boy. He reminded De Broc of some near kins- 
man of his who had been hanged. The cries rose into a roar; sticks 
and knots of straw were flung at him. Another rash word, and he 
might have been torn in pieces. Some high official hearing the 
noise came in and conducted him safely to the door. 

In the quadrangle he found his servants waiting with his palfrey. 
The great gate was locked, but the key was hanging on the wall; 
one of them took it and opened the gate, the porters looking on, but 
not interfering. Once outside he was received with a cheer of delight 
from the crowd, and with a mob of people about him he made his 
way back to the monastery. The king had not intended to arrest him, 
but he could not know it, and he was undoubtedly in danger from one 
or other of the angry men with whom the town was crowded. He 
prepared for immediate flight. A bed was made for him in the chapel 
behind the altar. After a hasty supper witha party of beggars whom 
he had introduced into the house, he lay down for a few hours of rest. 
At two in the morning, in a storm of wind and rain, he stole away 
disguised with two of the brethren. He reached Lincoln soon after 
daybreak, and from Lincoln, going by cross paths, and slipping from 
hiding-place to hiding-place, he made his way in a fortnight to a farm 
of his own at Eastry, near Sandwich. He was not pursued. It was no 
sooner known that he was gone from Northampton than a proclamation 
was sent through the country forbidding every man under pain of death 
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to meddle with him. The king had determined to allow the appeal, 
and once more to place the whole question in the pope’s hands. The 
Earl of Arundel with a dozen peers and bishops was despatched at once 
to Sens to explain what had happened, and to request Alexander to 
send legates to England to investigate the quarrel and toendit. The 
archbishop, could he have consented to be quiet, might have remained 
unmolested at Canterbury till the result could be ascertained. But 
he knew too well the forces which would be at work in the papal 
court to wait for its verdict. His confidence was only in himself. 
Could he see the pope in person, he thought that he could influence 
him. He was sure of the friendship of Lewis of France, who was 
meditating a fresh quarrel with Henry, and would welcome his 
support. His own spiritual weapons would be as effective across the 
Channel as if used in England, while he would himself be in personal 
security. One dark night he went down with his two companions 
into Sandwich, and in an open boat crossed safely to Gravelines. At 
St. Omer he fell in with his old friend Chief Justice de Luci, who was 
returning from a mission to the court of France. De Luci urged 
him to return to England and wait for the pope’s decision, warn- 
ing him of the consequences of persisting in a course which was 
really treasonable, and undertaking that the king would forgive him 
if he would go back at once. Entreaties and warnings were alike 
thrown away. He remained and despatched a letter to the pope 
saying briefly that he had followed the example of his holiness in 
resisting the encroachments of princes, and had fled from his country. 
He had been called to answer before the king as if he had been a mere 
layman. The bishops, who ought to have stood by him, had behaved 
like cowards. If he was not sustained by his holiness, the Church 
would be ruined, and he would himself be doubly confounded. 


J. A. FROUDE. 
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A FOREIGN statesman, honoured in all lands for his life-long advocacy 
of Liberal principles through good report and through evil report, 
alike up to and in the highest post to which a subject can usually 
aspire, spoke to me lately with some regret of the speech of Lord 
Hartington in the debate upon the Eastern Question. I explained 
to him, as well as I could, the very peculiar circumstances in which the ° 
late Cabinet had found itself; but the incident set me thinking, and led 
me to try whether I could not, during the leisure of a Whitsun recess, 
throw upon paper some notes on a discussion which has not, I think, 
been fully understood on the Continent, and which will certainly be- 


‘ged 
um- 
was 
nim 


like come historical at home, not on account of its merits, but from the 
strange position into which English parties have been thrown by it and 


Ope 
; in its antecedents. Such a paper, if it is to be of any value, must be 


try. free from party bias. I cannot for a moment pretend to be, under 
ordinary circumstances, more independent of that disturbing influence 
than my neighbours; but I so much regretted the Eastern Question 
being made the subject of party strife at all—I should have been so well 
content to have had no division upon the subject—that I think I may 
trust myself to write about it, in no spirit of hostility to those whose 
ill fate it is to be at the helm of affairs during the anxious year 
which is passing over us. 

Towards the end of the last session of Parliament several ani- 
mated conversations took place in the House of Commons about the 
atrocious massacres which accompanied the suppression of the 
Bulgarian rising. The worst details of that horrible business were 
not, however, generally known till later, and when they were known 
they led to the series of meetings which so much puzzled all Europe 
except that infinitesimal fraction of it which knows that the inhabi- 
tants of ‘the calculating perfidious Albion’ are the most enthusiastic, 
impulsive population in the world. Mr. Gladstone took a more active 
interest in those meetings than any other statesman, and continued .-~~ 
all through the recess to keep the affairs of Turkey before the English 
public. During the earlier part of this session frequent attepipts 
were made to bring on a full discussion of these affairs, buf, dis- 
couraged by those who did not see their way to any practical, result, 
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they led only to somewhat fragmentary debates and conversations, 
When the House of Commons reassembled after the Easter holi- 
days, some of the hotter spirits of the Opposition were anxious 
that a vote of censure should be moved against the Government, and 
very serious consideration was given to their views by those who were 
responsible for the guidance of the Liberal party. It soon became 
clear, however, that such a proceeding would not accord with the 
wishes of the great majority of their followers, and all idea of it was 
abandoned. 

No sooner, however, were the minds of those who deprecated the 
introduction of party feeling into questions of foreign affairs set at 
rest by this wise decision, than they were startled by notice being 
given on behalf of Mr. Gladstone that he would move certain reso- 
lutions, the general tenor of which speedily transpired, and which 
presently appeared in the following form :— 


1, That this House finds just cause of dissatisfaction and complaint in the 
-eonduct of the Ottoman Porte with regard to the despatch written by the Earl of 
Derby on the 21st day of September, 1876, and relating to the massacres in 
Bulgaria. 

2. That, until such conduct shall have been essentially changed and guarantees 
on behalf of the subject populations other than the promises or ostensible measures 
ef the Porte shall have been provided, that government will be deemed by this 
House to have lost all claim to receive either the material or the moral support of 
the British Crown. 

3. That, in the midst of the complications which exist and the war which has 
actually begun, this House earnestly desires the influence of the British Crown in 
the counsels of Europe to be employed with a view to the early and effectual 
development of local liberty and practical self-government in the disturbed 
provinces of Turkey, by putting an end to the oppression which they now suffer, 
without the imposition upon them of any other foreign dominion. 

4. That, bearing in mind the wise and honourable policy of this country in the 
protocol of April 1826, and the treaty of July 1827, with respect to Greece, this 
House furthermore earnestly desires that the influence of the British Crown may 
be addressed to promoting the concert of the European Powers in exacting from 
the Ottoman Porte, by their united authority, such changes in the government of 
Turkey as they may deem to be necessary for the purposes of humanity and justice, 
for effectual defence against intrigue, and for the peace of the world. 

5. That an humble address, setting forth the prayer of this House according to 
the tenor of the foregoing resolutions, be prepared and presented to Her Majesty. 


Against the first of these propositions no one had much to 
advance. Some doubted the expediency of asking the House to 
-yecord a resolution about the conduct of a foreign government, and 
thought that enough had been done to express the national dissatis- 
‘faction through the usual diplomatic channels; but no one, whom I 
chanced to see, had a word to say in contradiction of the proposition 
itself. It was not till they arrived at the second resolution that many 
members of the Liberal party began to perceive that they were 
getting on dangerous ground. Why, it was asked, when the Govern- 
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ment has just issued a proclamation of neutrality, should we pass a 
resolution which binds us by implication to give material or moral 
support to Turkey if her government puts to death some of the 
leading persons connected with the Bulgarian massacres, and gives 
what are vaguely described as ‘ guarantees on behalf of the subject 
populations other than promises or ostensible measures’? Why 
should the House commit itself, at this particular time, to support 
Turkey at all? It will be sufficient to wait and see if cause for 
doing anything at present so improbable eventually arises. Then, 
as to the third resolution, some objected to it on the ground 
that neither local liberty nor practical self-government was what 
was wanted for the provinces of Turkey, but an intelligent and 
civilised central government, availing itself of the best European 
agency at its command. Others exceedingly disliked the concluding 
clause, which, as it seemed to them, might at any moment bring 
the House of Commons into direct antagonism with the interests 
and aspirations of Greeks, Austrians, Montenegrins, and Russians. 
Many, again, who had no particular dislike to the idea of creating 
half-a-dozen new Servias, saw no wisdom in tying their own hands, 
and held to the alors comme alors of Kaunitz. As to the fourth 
resolution, very few felt that amount of pride in the policy of 
1826 and 1827 with respect to Greece which would have made 
them anxious, half a century afterwards, to record an approval 
of it; while they considered that to address the Crown, asking 


it to exact from the Ottoman Porte, in concert with united 


Europe, certain changes, when one of the greatest European Powers 
was already at war with the Ottoman Porte, was to ask Her Majesty 
straightway to go to war, and to try to get her allies to do the same— 
a course which appeared at least a roundabout way ‘of promoting 
humanity and justice and establishing the peace of the world.’ 

Such is a kind of outline of the conversations which were heard 
pretty generally amongst members of the Opposition as soon as Mr. 
Gladstone’s resolutions were placed upon the table, while, even at an 
earlier period, it became clear to those who had heard what he in- 
tended to propose, that they must lose no time in taking measures 
to prevent themselves being dragged into the support of propositions 
which some of them would strongly disapprove, and all think in- 
opportune. 

The Parliamentary form of ‘the previous question,’ which sets 
aside a proposal, as not appropriate to the occasion, without ex- 
pressing any opinion on its merits, suggested itself as the most 
convenient under the circumstances ; and no sooner had Mr. Gladstone 
given the formal notice of his resolutions than Sir John Lubbock, 
who was peculiarly well fitted to represent the great interests which 
would have been imperilled if what an eminent jurist has well called 
the ‘ bloody meddlesomeness’ of those who wished for a new Navarino 
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had had its perfect work, rose and gave notice that he would meet 
them in that way—nearly all Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues and sub- 
ordinates in the late administration, with Lord Hartington at their 
head, assuring him of their support. 

Then followed a week of agitation and anxiety. The section 
which desired to interfere side by side with Russia to coerce Turkey 
did its best, with some success, to revive the agitation of the autumn. 
The public mind was troubled by wild rumours. The aged his- 
torian, Mr. Carlyle, actually wrote a letter to the Times, in which he 
stated, not as a matter of speculation, but as one of fact, that the 
Premier was trying to involve the country in war with Russia, and 
gossip freely credited a member of the present Cabinet with being 
the indirect inspirer of that remarkable composition, as it credited 
another with being the indirect cause of Mr. Gladstone’s action. 
Probably both these stories had their origin in the compliments which 
had been paid from the Liberal side to the two persons alluded to— 
compliments which, however, can be readily explained without sup- 
posing for a moment that they had been advisedly indiscreet. 

The situation was further complicated in two ways. First, a 
great number of persons in the country had never got fairly into 
their heads that Mr. Gladstone had absolutely and finally resigned 
the leadership of his party. They thought of him as merely lying 
by, ready to return when he was wanted. Such an impression 
was no doubt most unjust to Mr. Gladstone, who would be the last 
man in the world, after having, to the great regret of others, abdicated 
in the most deliberate manner, to wish once more to grasp at power. 
Distant observers, however, in the country, did not know the facts, and 
when they saw that Mr. Gladstone had given notice of certain reso- 
lutions they jumped to the conclusion that these must represent the 
views of the Liberal party, and be in accordance with its traditions— 
an error in which they were encouraged by the telegrams of busy parti- 
sans. Secondly, it would appear, from the haste with which the Society 
for the Liberation of Religion from State Control came forward to ad- 
dress him, that an able and active knot of politicians had persuaded 
themselves that Mr. Gladstone would be just the man to lead them in 
a great agitation against the Established Church of England, which 
they, differing in this from the bulk of the party, believe to be 
nearer its fall than it is usually supposed to be even by those who, 
unlike Mr. Gladstone, never had a word to say in defence of the 
principle of establishments, and would never have raised a finger 
in their defence. These gentlemen pay a bad compliment to the emi- 
nent statesman they profess to honour in supposing that he is willing 
to build his castello delle uliime lusioni out of the ruins of every- 
thing he most cherished when he began life ; but still they repeat, ‘He 
has changed before now, why not once more ?’ and this hope, strange to 
say, was one of the most important factors in inducing a portion of 
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the Liberal party to support Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions on the 
affairs of the East. Solvuntur risu tabule,a foreign critic may 
say, but the statement is true nevertheless. 

Towards the end of the week it became clear that Mr. Glad- 
stone would take with him about a hundred votes, made up partly 
of men who really wished to coerce Turkey, but chiefly of those 
who, for one or other of the reasons I have alluded to, thought the 
flag which he carried was on the whole the best to rally to. The 
majority of the party agreeing entirely with its leaders of course 
remained staunch to its allegiance. 

On Monday, the 7th of May, when members came down to the 
House, they found everything in confusion. A rumour had spread 
that Mr. Gladstone (seeing the position of affairs, and aware, perhaps, 
of the ulterior views to which he was indebted for some of the support 
of the able and enterprising politicians whom I have described) had 
drawn back, had agreed to allow his second resolution to be entirely 
altered, and to abandon his third and fourth for all purposes except 
that of making a speech about them. The result was that, instead of 
the resolutions originally placed on the table, the House was to be 


asked to assent to the following :— 


1. That this House finds just cause of dissatisfaction and complaint in the 
conduct of the Ottoman Porte with regard to the despatch written by the Earl 
of Derby on the 2Ist day of September, 1876, and relating to the massacres in 
Bulgaria. 

2. That this House is of opinion that the Porte, by its conduct towards its 
subject populations, and by its refusal to give guarantees for their better govern- 
ment, has forfeited all claim to receive either the material or the moral support of 


the British Crown. 


To say that Mr. Gladstone’s speech was good, and very good, is, of 
course, merely another way of stating that it was made by Mr. 
Gladstone, who, if he must yield the first place to Mr. Bright as an 
orator, is doubtless the best English parliamentary speaker living, not 
to say the best that ever lived. The occasion, however, called for some- 


thing more than a good or even a great speech. It called for the 
kind of speech that might enlighten the opinion of England and of 
Europe—the kind of speech that is at once a great rhetorical effort 
and a great State paper. This latter element, however, was wholly 
wanting. It would have been extremely agreeable to many alike of 
Mr. Gladstone’s supporters and opponents if he had after a short intro- 
duction come straight to the point, and, taking the five resolutions 
seriatim, had explained why he had put them upon the table. A 
short clear statement in support of each would have been eagerly 
welcomed. Friends would then have known what they were expected 
to defend, and foes would have had something to grapple with. It 
was not, however, till the orator had charmed those hearers who agreed 
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with him in sentiment, and did not care about the business side of 
the discussion, for a period represented by four columns of the Times 
report, that he used the words ‘ Passing to the second of my resolu- 
tions.’ Something like an hour and a half was devoted to the first, 
the truth of which really no one disputed—the difference between: 
the two sides as to it turning only on the question whether it was 
expedient at this particular moment to put it upon record in the 
journals of Parliament. 

Mr. Gladstone, continuing his remarks through, say, forty minutes, 
argued in favour of his original second, of his third, and of his fourth 
resolutions. He said much that was true, but he did not answer one 
of the difficulties which had presented themselves to my mind. 
With regard to his second, for instance, I agreed with those to whom 
I have above alluded, who wanted to know amongst other things why, 
if Turkey at the eleventh hour mended her ways and gave such gua- 
rantees for the good government of her subjects as the House of 
Commons might think sufficient, England should, in the month of 
May 1877, be bound by a deliberate vote to go to war for her. I 
and some others thought the Palmerston Government, of which, be it 
remembered, Mr. Gladstone was a prominent and most powerful 
member, was under a complete illusion about Turkey. We considered 
even in those days that the long continuance of Turkish power in 
Europe was hopeless, and while we were ready to do all that we were 
bound by treaty to do, and to discountenance as much as possible 
intrigues directed against Turkey from the outside, we believed that 
the Ottoman rule was mined. 

We are unwilling to bind ourselves, in 1877, to repeat Lord 
Palmerston’s policy without having securities against Lord Pal- 
merston’s illusions, and these Mr. Gladstone did not and could not 
promise us. 

With much that Mr. Gladstone said about the Crimean war having 
entailed on us certain duties with reference to the Christians of 
Turkey, we entirely agree. I used as far back as 1862, with re- 
ference to the Government of which Mr. Gladstone was, as I 
have before said, so powerful a member—the Government of Lord 
Palmerston—almost the very words he now uses with reference to 
the present Government. He says in 1877: ‘It is a tremendous 
thing to infuse into the minds of this population the idea that they 
have no hope, no ally, but Russia.’ The present writer said fifteen 
years ago: 


That the Turkish power in Europe must ultimately succumb to the increasing 
strength of the Christian populations which it holds under its sway, seems to me 
so self-evident a proposition that I could wish that while we support Turkey 
against all foreign foes, and do all the duties of a faithful ally, we should not 
contrive to give Europe the impression that we are accomplices in keeping down 
the Christian populations for some interest of our own. We must take care, while 
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we try to checkmate [the intrigues which other nations are carrying on in the 
Eastern Peninsula, that we do not enable any of them to retaliate by bringing to 
bear against us the public opinion of liberal Europe. 


But Mr. Gladstone says that it was impossible for Liberal Govern- 
ments to raise the Turkish question. No one would have wished 
them so to do, I least of all; but the view of my friends and myself 
was, that if successive Governments took proper care to keep them- 
selves informed of what was really going on, had an adequately 
manned embassy at the Porte, and fully sustained it in pressing 
wise action upon the Turks in their own interest,the Turkish question 
would never have been raised in our time. 

With regard to his third resolution, I .should have liked Mr. 
Gladstone to convince me that local liberty and self-government are 
the things most wanted for the disturbed provinces of European 
Turkey. I should like to have had explained to me what are the ele- 
ments of good administration to be found in each of these ; how far the 
village system is in vigour or capable of being revived ; what number 
of decently educated Christians there are; how it was proposed to 
make the various religions and sects respect each other’s newly 
acquired rights; how the aspirations of the Servians were to be 
reconciled with the very different aspirations of the Bulgarians, and 
both of them with those of the Greeks; how local liberty was to be 
worked in Bosnia, where you have a fierce feudal aristocracy of the 
strongest Mohammedan opinions, and a humbler population largely 
Orthodox and partly Catholic—all parties heartily hating each other, 
and all worked on by intrigues from the other side of the Save. I 
should like, in fact, to have had boiled down into a speech, and 
animated by the genius of a great statesman, the kind of informa- 
tion with which Mr. Mackenzie Wallace may be hoped to supply us, 
if, as I believe will be the case, he goes, when the war-cloud has 
cleared away, to study the Eastern Peninsula as he studied Russia. 

Then I should have liked to know how these blessings of local 
liberty and self-government were to be brought about, when war had 
been already commenced. Of course it was assumed by Mr. Glad- 
stone that we were to take part in the war. But when the existing 
Turkish Administration had been removed, what then? Were local 
liberty and self-government to be bestowed according to the ideas of 
Prince Tcherkasky, whose name has been so frequently mentioned in 
connection with the Russian advance south of the Danube, or, if not, 
how otherwise? Prince Tcherkasky would incline, I conceive, to 
make table rase of all existing superiorities. He is of that school of 
Russians which thinks that we English are a nation of aristocrats, 
and that the careful respecting of existing institutions and existing 
powers, which has characterised our best Indian rulers, is a complete 
mistake. Where would Mr. Gladstone find Englishmen to work on 
the lines of Prince Tcherkasky? Then, of course, according to Mr. 
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Gladstone’s ideas, other nations would want to have their say in the 
war for the coercion of Turkey and the settlement of local liberty and 
self-government—Austro-Hungary, for example. Would her states- 
men agree with Prince Tcherkasky and the Russian administrators 
generally? Would not the situation in Schleswig-Holstein which 
immediately preceded the war of 1866 be reproduced—and then 
and then? Did not Paskiewitch say that the road to Constantinople 
led through Vienna, and would it not be a sorry stroke of statesman- 
ship to let sympathy for oppressed Bosnians or Bulgarians set the 
whole of Eastern Europe and half of Central Europe in a blaze ? 

Your high @ priori politician, who only thinks of catching the 
cheers of a public meeting or being praised by the newspapers of his 
own way of thinking, may pooh-pooh all these base considerations 
about details, but a great statesman speaking to a listening world— 
surely not. That was not the way in which Mr. Gladstone spoke, 
when only England was listening, about the taxation of charities. 

Sir H. Drummond Wolff was the first speaker from the Conser- 
vative benches, and moved as an amendment— 


That this House declines to entertain any resolution which may embarrass Her 
Majesty’s Government in the maintenance of peace and in the protection of British 
interests without advocating any alternative line of policy. 


In supporting it he made several very important points by quotations 
from the despatches of Lord Russell and Lord Clarendon when they 
were Secretaries for Foreign Affairs—quotations which illustrated 
the old Liberal view on some of the matters now brought into con- 
troversy. With reference to the Treaty of Kainardji, Lord Russell 
wrote on December 28, 1854 :— 


Russia, in renouncing the pretension to cover with an official protectorate 
the Christian subjects of the Porte of the Oriental rite, equally renounces as a 
natural consequence the revival of any of the articles of former treaties, and 
notably of the treaty of Koutchouk-Kainardji, the erroneous interpretation of 
which has been the principal cause of the present war. 


Lord Clarendon, in his circular of June 19, 1855, expressed himself 
as follows :— 


By the treaty of Kainardji it is provided that the Sultan shall protect the 
Christian religion and its churches, and it was upon a complete misinterpretation of 
this treaty, but without even an allegation that its stipulations had been violated, 
that Russia claimed a right of interference between the Sultan and ten millions of 
the Sultan’s Christian subjects. If the claim had been yielded to, and if a great 
wrong had thus been perpetrated, the authority of the sovereign within his own 
dominions would in a great degree have been transferred to a foreign power, and 
an important step would have been taken towards the overthrow of the Turkish 
Empire and the establishment of Russian supremacy on its ruins. 


Sir H. Wolff was not happy in citing an alarmist passage from 
Mr. Palgrave about the Russian advance in the direction of the 
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Euphrates Valley. No doubt it would be agreeable if all the possible 
routes to India were in the hands of ourselves or of friends who were not 
doubtful ; but the thing is absurd, and as long as we command the sea 
and defend the Egyptian transit against any one who may threaten 
it, we may remain in the abundance of peace about the Euphrates 
Valley. I confess to having a certain dislike of the talk about the 
Persian Gulf routes, as tending to distract attention from the vital 
importance of Egypt. One or other of these routes may be useful 
and convenient some day for Indian commerce and Indian passengers, 
but the advantages to be gained are of so moderate a character that 
they are not worth making any considerable sacrifice for. We should 
give our whole care to Egypt, avoiding, so far as may be, all sensa~ 
tional proceedings, but taking good care that in one way or other we 
shall be paramount in the valley of the Nile. Happily our interests 
exactly coincide with those at once of the Khedive and of his people. 
Our interests amount simply to this:—1st. That the Egyptian routes 
to India should be absolutely secure and as well arranged as possible. 
2nd. That Egypt should send us as much cotton and other produce 
as she is able to raise, which she can only do if the clumsy and 
oppressive fiscal arrangements which now torment her cultivators are 
put on a better footing. 3rd. That the great Nile valley and the 
countries beyond should be opened to our enterprise and commerce, 
so that a large part of Africa hitherto useless and miserable may be 
made a valuable and happy portion of the world. 

The Home Secretary closed the evening in a speech which 
raised his position at home, but raised it much more on the other 
side of the Channel. Up to the 7th of May last Mr. Cross had 
devoted nearly all his activity to subjects which have, little interest 
beyond the limits of this island. Then he took for the first time 
a prominent part in the discussion of a great European question, 
and discussed it with much force and full information. ‘To us, 
observed to me a very eminent foreign politician of the strongest 
Liberal opinions, ‘it was a revelation.’ Not that there was any- 
thing very startling in the speech. Mr. Cross revealed himself, not 
a new doctrine; but what he said was the utterance of a man of 
sense who knew what he was talking about—and utterances upon 
the Eastern Question of that character have not of late been too 
abundant in England. Speaking of the meetings about the Bulgarian 
atrocities, he remarked :— 


Now, as to those which were held in the autumn, I can only say that I, for 
one, should have been ashamed of my countrymen if public expression had not 
been given from one end of the land to the other to their utter detestation of the 
horrors which had been committed in Turkey. Do you think that because we, 
happening to be Ministers of the Crown, pursue a line of policy which you do not 
like, we have not the feelings of Englishmen ? Do you suppose that we twelve men 
are the only persons in the country who have not been alive to the horrors which 
have been going on in Turkey ? 
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Of course that is merely common sense; but so much common non- 
sense had been talked about the hard-heartedness of every one who 
did not go publicly into hysterics last autumn, that it was, strange 
to say, highly desirable that it should be publicly stated that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers did not approve of the wholesale murder of men, 
women, and children. Iam persuaded that many worthy persons 
fully believed they did. 

The point in which Mr. Cross wholly failed was when he tried 
to show that the press which supported his Government: was not 
largely to blame for the erroneous ideas about the policy of that 
Government which were, and are, held bond fide by many persons on 
our side of politics. Mr. Cross is quite shrewd enough to know that 
his friends cannot ‘have it both ways.’ They would not have been 
in power now if it had not been for the statements persistently cir- 
culated by a portion of that pressto the disadvantage of their opponents 
during the days of the late Administration. They took the benefit 
of these statements then, although they well knew their character, 
and they must not be surprised that they are now held responsible 
for sentiments which they do not share, especially when Lord 
Beaconsfield’s language has, on several occasions, given so much 
colour to injurious suppositions. Those who have watched that 
‘eminent hand’ night after night from the benches behind or opposite 
to him—those who heard him by a happy /apsus lingue@ describe his 
colleagues and himself as ‘Her Majesty’s Company ’—those who 
know how thoroughly he believes that ‘there is nothing new and 
nothing true, and it don’t signify,’ can afford to smile at the notion 
of his being vehemently Turkish or vehemently anything; but a 
Home Secretary must not be surprised if innocent persons, who have 
not enjoyed his opportunities, take the Prime Minister seriously. 

I should like, if space were no consideration, to notice all the 
principal speeches that were delivered in the debate, but I find that 
this is quite impossible within the limits of a review article. Much 
ought to have been said of Mr. Childers’s and Lord Sandon’s very 
valuable observations, of Mr. Lowe, Mr. Baxter, Lord Eslington, and 
others; but I must pass on to Mr. Laing, who spoke on the third 
night. 

Mr. Laing’s lines can hardly have been cast of late in pleasant 
places, for he said that one could scarcely go to a club or a dinner- 
party without finding people so blinded by antipathy to Russia that 
they wished to see a repetition of the Crimean war. Surely, for a 
very sensible man, Mr. Laing must have an exceptionally large 
acquaintance amongst lunatics! However, to these unfortunate 
experiences of his we owed a good speech. Did Lord Hardinge, how- 
ever, really say that India could only be approached by Russia 
through Afghanistan and the Khyber pass? If he did, he said a very 
foolish thing, since the natural road for a Russian invader of India 
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would not be through the Khyber, but through the Bolan. That 
would be the easy route, and a precious kind of easy route it would 
be, as I have shown elsewhere, and as the invader would soon find 
out, to say nothing of the pleasant country it leads to; but the 
Khyber would be wildly out of the question, seeing that the first 
thing that we should do if a revived Alexander the Great, with an 
empire twice as strong as Russia is at present, threatened us through 
Afghanistan, would be, at the urgent desire, I doubt not, of the 
Afghans themselves, to take into our keeping Cabul, Ghuznee, and 
Jellalabad. Depend upon it, the Afghans will hate very cordially 
whoever first enters their territory, whether he is of Slavonie or 
Anglo-Saxon blood. 

Mr. Laing did very good service by ridiculing the Indian in- 
yasion panic, though I think he laid himself open to criticism in the 
details to which I have alluded, and in some others; but the intro- 
duction of an argument against the Russian scare in Central Asia 
into a debate on Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions was a little beside the 
mark. One may be very easy in one’s mind about Central Asia, 
and yet look with a good deal of uneasiness upon Russian pro- 
gress in Eastern Europe. In the happy phrase of a Russian 
statesman to myself, the first is ‘ L’Orient de fantaisie,’ the second 
is ‘ L’Orient sérieux.’ Russia will advance in Asia until she arrives 
at her natural boundary—that is, at the point where our interest 
begins tu conflict with hers—as things stand at present, the fron- 
tiers of Afghanistan. But the instant that our interests, not as 
interpreted by hair-brained persons, but by grave and responsible 
statesmen, are touched, she will be met by a seawall which will say 
in the most emphatic manner, ‘Thus far and no further.’ In the 
Eastern Peninsula the mischief is that there is no ready-made sea- 
wall—that no two European Powers have come to a distinct under- 
standing as to what their interests are in that part of the world. 
The Turkish Empire is crumbling to pieces. Whether it resists the 
present shock or not, it must go down before very long. I do not 
believe that Russia has, up to this moment, had any very great ex- 
pectations from the present war. She wishes to advance towards her 
ultimate end, not to reach it. An utterly weak Turkey is the best 
neighbour she can have for the present. But the interest of Europe 
is adverse to Russia in this matter. The interest of Europe is to 
have a strong well-governed State in the Eastern Peninsula, and if 
she makes up her mind that the Turk is hopeless, she should try 
some other combination. To infer that, because the English are strong 
enough to keep Russia within bounds in Asia, a divided Europe can 
keep her within bounds in the Balkan Peninsula, is to make a great 
mistake. 

What is everybody’s business is nobody’s business. We English 
say, and say truly, that we caa at any time reply to a Russian occu- 
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pation of Constantinople by an English occupation of Lower Egypt, 
and so make ourselves safe. Some other Powers, again, look to us to 
do their work, while Germany begs, but begs in vain, Lord Derby to 
come to some understanding with her, knowing full well that the 
force of circumstances will ultimately make such an understanding a 
political necessity, but being wisely anxious to get it now; and get it 
she would if Lord Derby’s very commendable prudence were tempered 
by a little courage, or if he were served in the upper regions of the 
Foreign Office by men familiar and sympathetic with Germany and 
Germans. But there, alas! has been one of the weakest points in the 
armour of recent English Governments on both sides of politics. 

The fourth evening’s debate was commenced by Mr. Bourke, the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who cleared up a number of 
points. He showed how rash it would have been for the British 
Government to have agreed to the Berlin memorandum, and cited 
the opinion of Lord Granville and another member of the late Cabinet 
in support of that view. He explained how averse both France and 
Italy were to any general armed intervention in the affairs of the 
Turkish Empire. He pointed out that so far from the declaration, 
signed at the same time as the protocol, having been hostile to Russia, 
it was actually suggested by that Power. He made it clear that the 
massing of the Russian army on the frontier of Turkey had been 
the chief cause of her having neglected to comply with the demands 
made in Lord Derby’s despatch of the 21st of September, and urged, 
with very considerable force, that, in the present emergency, it was 
important, not only for the sake of Great Britain, but of the world, 
that we should show ourselves a united people. 

With regard to the attempt made to draw a distinction between 
the policy of Lord Salisbury and his colleagues Mr. Bourke made 
some observations which those who imagine themselves the special 
friends of that nobleman should lay to heart. 


The Conference had failed. The right hon. member for Greenwich gave as a 
reason for its failure that Lord Salisbury had been powerfully counterworked by 
Sir H. Elliot and some of his own colleagues from beginning to end. There was 
not a single syllable in the protocols of the Conference to justify any such assertion. 
The blue books showed, on the contrary, that Lord Salisbury had been supported 
throughout by the Government. The right hon. gentleman and many hon. members 
opposite had thought it proper to bestow the most lavish praise on Lord Salisbury ; 
but when they said that somebody was counterworking against him, and that 
that was the reason why the Conference failed, he could not but think that they 
threw the greatest aspersion on Lord Salisbury’s character. That alleged counter- 
working could not have occurred without Lord Salisbury knowing it. Therefore 
the assertion came to this, that Lord Salisbury allowed himself to go to Constanti- 
nople to be the mere stalking-horse of a policy before Europe, when he knew that 
that policy was to receive its death-blow from his colleagues. How those who 
recognised Lord Salisbury’s high character as much as he did could believe that he 
would have consented to play the part of a puppet in such an extraordinary way, 
he could not understand. 
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Obviously, if one-tenth part of what has been said about the 
thwarting of Lord Salisbury were true, Lord Salisbury would long 
ere this have resigned. 

Altogether, Mr. Bourke’s speech was full of valuable matter very 
clearly put, and I was extremely pleased to find that he, with all the 
resources of the Foreign Office at his command, was able to confirm 
an impression which I have arrived at from unofficial intercourse 
with Frenchmen of many shades of opinion—that, namely, the hatred 
entertained towards Germany in France is far from being so deep as 
is generally supposed. The truth is that France has learned more by 
the calamities of 1870 than any one could have expected. There never 
has been a time since I have known her when one has heard so much 
good sense talked about her foreign relations by people of the most 
opposite politics ; and if Lord Derby were a bolder man than he is, 
I verily believe that he might take advantage of the European nego- 
tiations that must follow the present war to do something very effec- 
tive towards the diminution of armaments in Europe generally, and 
in France and Germany in particular. 

Not the least weighty words uttered in the debate were those of 
Mr. Walter, who followed after one or two other speakers had ex- 


pressed their opinions. 

























Years hence (he said) the historian of those events might have very great 
reason to say how blindly and impotently the whole subject had been treated. 
For his own part, he devoutly hoped that it might be simply the threshold of the 
Eastern Question, a question which had been the terror and bugbear of statesmen 
from the beginning of this century. What was that question? Surely it did not 
mean a continuance and maintenance of the Turkish Empire, nor did it mean a 
substitution of Russian for Turkish rule. Neither of these was the problem which 
statesmen had in their minds when they talked of the Eastern Question. The real 
question was the true mode of dealing with the dismembered elements of what 
now constituted the Turkish Empire. In his view, speaking under clouds of 
uncertainty, the problem was one that must sooner or later be solved, but it could 
not be solved by statesmen who said, ‘ Don’t mention it in my time; let it be 
reserved for those to deal with who will come after me.’ He should not be 
surprised if he lived to witness a solution of this question. 
















No one knows better than Mr. Walter how enormous are the diffi- 
culties under which a Secretary for Foreign Affairs acts in a country 
where a few wholly irresponsible persons can bring so enormous a 
pressure of public opinion to bear upon the possessors of what is 
termed power ; and no one has less a right to be surprised at states- 
men doing their very best to prevent great questions being raised. 
‘Give peace in our time, O Lord,’ must be the favourite petition 
of every Cabinet Minister, and above all of every Foreign Secretary. 
Nevertheless, it may any day become the safest as well as the wisest 
policy of the British Cabinet to grasp the nettle and face the Eastern 
Question. And if it is really to be settled, so settled that it may not 
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be opened again in five years, it can only be settled in one way—that 
is, by reviving the old idea of the Duke of Wellington, and by placing 
at Constantinople, as the head of a revived Byzantine Empire, the 
European prince whose presence there will be least inconvenient to 
everybody. That is the only arrangement which will enable all 
interests concerned to obtain their legimate consideration. Russia 
might under it receive, without injury to any British interest, full 
compensation for all the expense she is now being put to; Austria 
might obtain a guarantee against Slavonic intrigues; Germany might 
secure the freedom of the mouth of the Danube; Greece might re- 
ceive an addition to her territory and the security produced by a 
strong administration along her frontier. The respective rights of 
Christian and Mussulman in the Eastern Peninsula might cease as 
completely to be a subject of dispute as they have done in British 
India, while a new and useful member might be added to the Euro- 
pean community. Mr. Freeman, writing recently upon the subject, 
pointed out that a European prince sent to Constantinople would 
soon cease to be English, or German, or Russian, and become Byzan- 
tine—the spell of the great imperial city being too strong for all 
other influences. Of course he would. That is just one of the 
most powerful recommendations of the scheme. No one supposes, I 
apprehend, that the Duke of Wellington imagined that Prince 
Charles of Prussia, or whoever had gone to Constantinople fifty years 
ago, would have remained a Western European. That very spell of 
empire which attaches to Constantinople differentiates the pro- 
posal of the Duke of Wellington from the attempt to build up an 
empire in Mexico under an Austrian archduke. It was said of the 
principal supporter of that scheme that he did not know the differ- 
ence between réver and penser; and it may be equally truly said of 
those who do not see how much is to be said for the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s scheme, mutatis mutandis, that they do not know the 
difference between penser and réver. Of course the difficulties in 

the way may be insuperable. In order to bring such a scheme before 
Europe the consent of at least eight persons would be necessary, 
and some of these persons may be so opposed to the idea as to 

make it out of the question ; but that is a matter as to which hardly 

any one, perhaps no one at all, can now give an opinion. If, how- 
ever, Mr. Walter made use of the words, which I have just quoted, 

advisedly, it is high time that he should begin to form some definite 

idea as to how the Eastern Question should be settled, ifthe Duke of 
Wellington’s solution is wholly impracticable. 

Then followed Lord Hartington. I do not wonder that his 
speech, read by persons in other countries who did not fully under- 
stand how strangely this question of the East had got mixed up with 
our domestic politics, should have created some surprise. But the 
embarrassment caused by the unfortunate way in which this dis- 
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cussion was raised was so excessive that the Liberal leader could 
not have done otherwise than go as far as he possibly could in the 
direction indicated by the resolutions. Whatever criticisms, how- 
ever, they may think ought to be made upon particular turns of 
expression with reference to Turkey which are scattered through the 
speech, I am sure that the best Liberals abroad will think that Lord 
Hartington’s concluding words put with admirable clearness and 
force the view which a British statesman ought to take of British 
interests, avoiding at once the exaggerated expressions of national 
self-love into which Mr. Hardy fell in a former discussion, and those 
still more unhappy phrases about our national misdoings into which 
Mr. Gladstone slipped in this one. It would have been impossible 
to state the view of the Liberal party, as a whole, in a clearer or 
better way than Lord Hartington did in his closing words :— 


I do not believe there is a member sitting on these benches who is more indif- 
ferent to the maintenance of British interests than the gentlemen who sit opposite. 
I do not quarrel with the definition of British interests given the other night by the 
right hon. gentleman opposite, nor with the eloquent language in which the hon. 
member for Mid-Lincoln identified British interests with the interests of the world. 
But let the House admit that a vast extension of British interests over the whole 
world may be a source of weakness rather than strength. Our strength abroad, as 
at home, consists, I ‘believe, rather in defence than in attack. In India, as else- 
where, I believe our true policy consists in consolidating our dominion, in guarding 
our frontier, and not in being drawn by every idle rumour and every alarmist pam- 
phlet from a position which is already strong. If it be neceesary for the security of 
our Indian dominions that we should send forth armies to fight in Central Asia or 
in Asia Minor, I believe we shall find the task, I will not say too great for us, yet 
one that will tax our powers to the uttermost; but if, for the security of our Indian 
Empire, it should be our fortune to contend against the forces of nature and against 
the laws of human progress, then I say we shall have undertaken a task which will 
prove beyond our powers of accomplishment. There is no power which can restore 
the sap and vigour to the lifeless trunk, and there is no power which can check the 
growth of the living although struggling tree. The Turkish domination is the 
lifeless trunk, the struggling nationalities are the living tree, and this House is asked 
to-night to assert that with these nationalities, and not with the remnant of a 
shameful past, are the sympathies of the British nation. 


The last sentence, coming from the Liberal leader, may be taken 
as a declaration of a final breach with what was erroneous in the 
Turkish policy of Lord Palmerston. The views of some who dis- 
approved that policy would perhaps have been more accurately repre- 
sented if the word ‘shameful’ had been omitted. These persons 
disapproved Lord Palmerston’s philo-Turk policy, not because they 
thought the Turk so much wickeder than other people, but because 
they thought him hopelessly out of place, and recognised that the 
future belonged to the Christian races of the Eastern Peninsula, little 
inclined as they were to go into any ecstasies about the virtues of 
those same Christian races. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wound up the debate on the 
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side of the Government in a speech much of which was occupied, and 
necessarily occupied, by matter of mere immediate and party interest, 
He added little, could perhaps be expected to add little, to what had 
already been said from the Treasury bench, but formulated the policy 
of the Government very tersely in the words: 


We desire to maintain a strict neutrality, we desire to watch over the interests 
of England, and, in the maintenance of these objects, we desire to be vigilant and 
at the same time not to be over-hasty. 


Mr. Gladstone replied at considerable length; but although there 
was much in his speech that was interesting, and much with which 
everybody agreed, he did not convey to my mind the impression that 
he really had a clear conception of what he desired to bring about. 
England ought to have intervened with the rest of Europe to coerce 
Turkey. Very well. If England and Europe had been prepared, or 
are prepared, with a distinct plan which was intended once for all to 
settle the question of Constantinople and of European Turkey, that 
would be reasonable enough; but there never has been a moment 
when anything of the kind has been possible. The Cabinets have 
never got beyond the consideration of palliatives, and since the 
Andrassy note they have never heartily agreed even about palliatives. 
Mr. Gladstone asks us to do what of all things is the least satisfactory 
—to take strong action without knowing where that action is to 
lead us. He says, in fact, ‘Take a leap in the dark,’ while the 
Government says, ‘Stand where you are till the darkness clears 
away. Of the two policies, the latter is the wiser, though there may 
be a third which is better than both. 

A few minutes after the close of Mr. Gladstone’s speech, the 
House divided—356, including tellers, supporting the Government, 
and 225 the Opposition. Nearly all those who voted in the majority 
meant, I suppose, by their vote, principally this: ‘Clearly, at this 
difficult crisis, Her Majesty’s Government ought to be supported.’ 
Nearly all those who voted in the minority meant, I suppose, by 
their vote, principally this: ‘Clearly, at this difficult crisis, the 
Liberal party ought to hold together ;’ but if any one were to infer an 
identity of opinion between any two hon. members as to Eastern 
affairs from the fact of their having voted in the same lobby, he 
might find himself very much mistaken. 

The net result seems to be this. There is a party in the country, 
slenderly represented in the House of Commons, more largely repre- 
sented in the press, which would not be sorry to have to go to war for 
Turkey. There is another party, more largely represented in the House 
of Commons, which would be delighted to join Russia for the coercion 
of Turkey in the interests of its Christian inhabitants, and more or 
less on the lines of the Constantinople Conference, without, however, 
any very definite notions as to what it really wants. The vast 
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majority, however, of Englishmen, represented by a majority on 
poth sides of the House of Commons, is desirous, in the present 
phase of the dispute, to be absolutely neutral between Russia and 
Turkey, but prepared, at the same time, to push intervention even 
to war if British interests are threatened. As to what British in- 
terests mean there is a good deal of difference of opinion at present ; 
but probably that difference of opinion would disappear, so far as the 
great section of which I am now speaking is concerned, if the country 
had actually to decide the question—does this or that particular 
move of Russia attack British interests? The only dissidents would 
then be found in the ranks of the first and second parties to which I 
have alluded—the first maximising, the second minimising, the 
meaning of the term British interests. 

In the next place it is clear that the debate was even more unreal 
than debates of the kind are apt to be; for both sides were thinking 
first, no doubt, of the matter in hand, but, secondly, of the amount 
of political capital to be got out of it. From so discursive a dis- 
cussion we might well have hoped to have had more light than we 
have received. But, considering how long this Eastern Question has 
been looming on the horizon, there was less knowledge exhibited of 
the facts of Turkey than could have been expected. Mr. Gladstone 
mentioned, as he has repeatedly done, the well-known book of the 
Misses Mackenzie and Irby; but neither he nor any one else, so far 
as I am aware, either in this or any other debate of this session, has 
given any indication of having looked at the work of Kanitz, surely 
indefinitely more important. The two parties picked all the holes 
that were to be picked in their respective garments with adequate 
ability. But questions as to whether the Government has made this 
or that slip in its foreign policy, or whether this or that leading 
member of the Opposition might have been more reticent, are of 
very secondary importance. What is really important is to ask what 
is to be done next? For the moment the country is in favour, and 
very wisely in favour, of absolute neutrality. But one of two things 
is sure to happen, and it will be worth inquiring what the Govern- 
ment ought to do in either event. 

1. This war may end by Russia getting some advantages at the 
expense of Turkey, retaining a portion of the territory she conquers, 
and so forth. At present she loudly disclaims any idea of treating 
with Turkey alone, and insists that the settlement made at the end 
of the war shall be made with the concurrence of the Powers who 
were represented at the Conference. Well, in that case, I suppose 
we shall take our part in a sort of patching up which may enable the 
rickety old vessel to keep the sea for a few years longer. If, how- 
ever, this comes about, I trust we shall never lose sight of the fact 
that the whole difficulty is merely postponed, and not postponed for 
long—that we shall forthwith so strengthen our embassy at Con~ 
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stantinople as to be sure that the ambassador has, in addition to his 
ordinary staff, at least five perfectly competent men, of the rank of 
second secretaries, always moving about in the provinces of Turkey, 
in constant communication with himself, and with the Foreign Office 
though him. 

I do not think, as at present advised, that it would be necessary 
to increase our consulates. The officers whom I propose to create, 
following the suggestions made by Lord Strangford nearly half a 
generation ago, are not consuls, and are intended to fulfil a purpose 
which even first-rate consuls cannot fulfil, and it is notorious that 
our consular service in Turkey is very unequal. You have men on 
whom you could not improve, like Mr. White; and you have men on 
whom, to say the least, you could improve very much. 

But this reform will be futile if you have not some one in the 
Foreign Office whose business it is to keep himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all that goes on in Turkey—acquainted, I mean, not 
only with the current business, but with the literature of the subject. 

An excellent illustration of the extraordinary want of information 
at the Foreign Office about Turkey, and that information of vital 
importance to our policy there, is supplied in a blue book lately laid 
before Parliament. 

In the years 1872 and 1873, notices were given in the House of 
Commons of an intention to ask certain questions about the state of 
things in Turkey. They were questions which any one who kept his 
eyes on that country might have ventured to answer offhand, and 
which could have been answered most fully at a day’s notice if there 
had been any one in the Foreign Office whose duty it was to be 
generally informed about what was passing in the Sultan’s do- 
minions. 

But what happened ? 

Lord Granville sent the two following telegrams to Sir Henry 
Elliot : 


1872. Let me know, if possible by two o’clock to-morrow, whether the 
Turkish authorities generally may be said to be giving effect to the several edicts in 


favour of Christians ? 
1873. What answer can be given to the following questions to be asked in the 


House of Commons ?— 

Whether any advance has been made in securing that the evidence of Christians 
shall be admitted in courts of justice in Turkey on a footing equal to the testi- 
mony given by Mohammedans ? 

And whether certain inhabitants of that country at present suffer from disabili- 
ties in reference to military service and the devolution of landed property ? 


Sir Henry duly replied, and the answers were given in the House 
accordingly. Now could the absurdity of the present system be 
better demonstrated ? Why is there not some one in Downing Street 
holding the position of the Vortragende Rath of the Berlin Foreign 
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Office, whose duty and professional point of honour it is to have his 
subject at his fingers’ ends? Why are not the countries with which 
Great Britain conducts her relations through the Foreign Office divided 
into groups over each of which is a person bound to be aw cowrant 
not only of the mere departmental business which relates to his 
group, but of the books which have reference to it? France, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, and Belgium might be assigned to one; Holland, 
Switzerland, Germany, Austro-Hungary, and the Scandinavian 
countries to a second; Russia and Central Asia to a third, who would 
also be expected to keep himself informed about all the Slavonic 
provinces of Turkey and Austro-Hungary; Greece, the Turkish 
Empire, Persia, and the whole of Eastern Africa would fall to a fourth, 
who would be in the closest relations with the India Office ; China, 
Japan, Siam, and all the unenumerated countries of the old world 
toa fifth; Northern and Central America to a sixth; South America 
and the small unenumerated countries of the New World, such as 
Hayti, to a seventh. These officers would not in any way supersede or 
interfere with the existing heads of departments, who would retain 
their present duties and position until perhaps the time arrives for a 
complete reconsideration of Foreign Office arrangements. 

But such a plan would cost money. Of course it would, perhaps 
10,5001. a year in salaries, and another 2,500/. in expenses of one kind 
and another. Well, but what is that in comparison with the advantages 
that would be derived from having a focus into which to bring all 
the information supplied by your consulates and embassies, and to 
have it ready, properly sifted and checked, for the use of the Secretary 
of State, and, whenever it was desired, of the public? 

Most people can come to tolerably good decisions when they have 
all the facts before them. Ninety-nine political mistakes out of a 
hundred are made from blank ignorance of things which ought to be 
known. 

The expenses incurred by this great country for its representation 
abroad are not at all large in proportion to its importance, and might 
with advantage be increased ; but it would be much better, if a few 
thousands a year must absolutely be saved, to put our representatives 
in the position of those of America, rather than not to supply them 
with the very best information. In diplomacy, more than in any- 
thing else, knowledge is power. 

With this is connected the subject that was discussed on Mr. 
Trevelyan’s motion in the spring of this year—the method of admis- 
sion to the diplomatic service. At present it is entered by nomina- 
tion guarded by a pass examination. The Foreign Office is entered 
by what is virtually, though not in name, a sharp competitive exami- 
nation. The result of this arrangement, if it is continued, will be 
to make the staff of the Foreign Office much superior to that of the 
diplomatic service, which is for many reasons undesirable. It would 
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be much better to put the two services on precisely the same footing, 
to allow any one who pleased to compete for a nomination—the 
examination being conducted under the superintendence of statesmen 
and diplomatists and surrounded by sufficient prestige to make the 
being placed in the list of selected candidates an object in itself. Out 
of that list it should then he the duty of the Secretary of State for the 
time being to make his appointments on his own responsibility ; the 
diplomatic service requiring obviously a pretty high property qualifi- 
cation, which the Foreign Office does not, and various other adventi- 
tious advantages, which are of no importance in the home Civil 
Service, being of distinct value to the country in its representatives 
abroad. 

If any Secretary of State would take into consideration the whole 
state of the machine by which our foreign relations are conducted, 
with a view to making these improvements, he would have done the 
best stroke of business for the power of his country abroad that has 
been done for many a day. But who will take the trouble? Who 
cares enough about the subject? It is not one of those reforms which 
people can scream about, and so it is too likely that it will wait to 
the Greek Kalends. 

A change in our own method of conducting business is the only 
one which will, so far as I can see, be entailed upon us if this war 
ends by a temporary compromise. But it may not do so; for— 

2. From any one of half-a-dozen different causes, what we are 
now witnessing may be the beginning of the end, and we may have, 
once for all, to settle the Eastern Question. 

Well, then, I hold that that question must either be settled 
naturally or artificially. If it is to be settled naturally, everybody 
will hold his hand, and Europe will assist at the pleasing spectacle 
of a war of races which will be continued till the stronger succeeds 
in asserting itself. That, however, is practically out of the question 
in this civilised age. Then it must be settled artificially, and the 
only artificial settlement that has a chance of being durable is the 
creation of a new Byzantine Empire under some European prince. 
If, then, the Eastern Question has to be faced now, we should, I 
think, use all our endeavours to have placed at Constantinople what- 
ever European prince the Great Powers think the most convenient 
or least inconvenient, providing him, of course, with a certain amount 
of skilled European administration. If, however, that is impossible, 
and if the Turkish Empire is manifestly at an end, then we should 
say to our allies: ‘We have loyally done our best in trying along 
with you to make the settlement most likely to suit all parties in 
European Turkey. You have not agreed with us, and you may be 
right—anyhow you are more interested in the matter than we are. 
If we have Egypt and a coaling station in Crete, Constantinople 
ceases to be a British interest. We accept then the proposal which 
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you have often made to us: we take the suzerainty of Egypt, 
with all the powers that are necessary for keeping open our road to 
India and promoting the prosperity of the Nile valley.’ That, put 
into diplomatic language, would be the reasonable and at the same 
time the honourable course; and it is the course which, in all human 
probability, it will be in our power to follow IF THIS WAR, WHICH I For 
ONE WISH HAD NEVER BROKEN OUT, IS DECISIVE. 

To such a consummation Her Majesty’s Opposition can only con- 
tribute through encouraging the Government by assuring it before- 
hand of the fullest support ; and such support, I think, any Govern- 
ment has a right to reckon upon from any opposition. 

The control of Egypt would add no doubt to our responsibilities. 
For our mere national interests the status quo of two years ago was 
vastly convenient ; but if that status quo can never be restored, if the 
Turkish Empire is to break up, and if our allies continue to press 
upon us that we should take that control, it would be unwise and 
pusillanimous not to take it. 

If, however, the Opposition can have little direct effect on the 
march of foreign affairs, it can at least marshal its own forces, and 
by doing so it would confer no small benefit upon the country. Most 
of the mischief which has recently occurred has arisen from the irri- 
tation which is felt by the more active spirits of the constituencies at 
being told to watch and wait when they would like to be up and 
doing. In the words of atypical representative of the very best kind 
of Scotch Liberals, writing to myself, what recently occurred arose to 
a great extent from people being on the outlook for some one ‘ as the 
harbinger of more decided action in home politics.’ 

That feeling is perfectly legitimate, though it is a pity to indulge 
it at the risk of making mistakes abroad and injuring party discipline 
at home. Can it not then be met and satisfied? If the Liberal 
party were engaged in trying to carry some great reform, it might 
attend meetings and talk about the misfortunes of remote and little 
known countries, but would hardly encourage a section of its members 
to take divisive courses about them in Parliament, and to threaten 
to desert the leader that they themselves had chosen. Are there then 
no great reforms still to be accomplished? Have we nothing to do 
but to sit with our hands before us and meditate upon our achieve- 
ments in abolishing the corn laws, getting rid of university tests, 
and so forth? Would it be so very difficult to take all sections of the 
party into council, and find what reforms would command the ener- 
getic support of the party as a whole? Ido not share Mr. Bright’s 
exaggerated horror of a programme—there is a time when pro- 
grammes are useless and a time when they are useful—but, without 
making any programme, could we not come to an understanding 
about the two or three things we want done next? The recent 

change of front of the Tory party about county administration raises 
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an altogether new and extremely powerful argument in favour of the 
speedy extension of the county franchise. Then look at Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s four points, free labour, free church, free schools, free land. 
The first of these, I suppose Mr. Chamberlain himself would say, 
requires little or no further attention—the thing is done. As to free 
church, few might think that the time had come for taking up the 
question of the Church of England; but there are other allied ques- 
tions which present fewer difficulties. 

With regard to elementary schools, not many would probably 
wish to initiate very large changes to-day or to-morrow, because 
every month that passes over us will make the necessary changes 
easier; but there is a great deal still to be done about secondary 
schools, especially in Scotland. Lastly, as to land, why should not 
the Liberal party as a whole take up that question? If you captured 
three representative members from different parts of it and shut them 
up for a month with adequate legal assistance, would there be really 
any difficulty in their framing the heads of a measure which we might 
all support? I cannot think so. Some of those reputed the most 
extreme men would be the first to repudiate the fantastical doctrines 
about land that we have sometimes heard. No serious person supports 
them, just as no serious person maintains that our present system is 
in accordance either with the national convenience or the interest of 
existing landholders. 

Without then making any programme, here are two or three 
things ready to our hand. Let us discuss them, and see if we cannot 
come to a definite understanding. When we have done so would it 
not be natural for the authorised leader of the party to state, in the 
clear and forcible language which he knows so well to employ, his 
own views in his capacity of leader? Let a dozen other members, 
taking their cue from him, address their constituents to the same 
effect in different parts of the country. Let those newspapers which 
desire to represent the Liberal party asa whole, and not mere sections 
of it, support the views of the reunited party, and we shall not only 
soon cease to get into mischief for want of good work to do, but we 
shall keep up the great old traditions and deserve well of the country, 
as our predecessors did before us. 


M. E. Grant Dorr. 





ANOTHER LESSON FROM THE 
RADIOMETER. 


Tue great aim of the writer who criticises or popularises scientific 
discoveries should be accuracy. He who misrepresents, and then 
refutes, not what has been really advanced by the author, but what 
has been foisted upon him, lays himself open to the gravest censure. 
The business of the critic is to investigate, to digest, and then to 
describe, briefly perhaps, but so as not to lead astray. If there are 
before him errors of fact, let them be pointed out; if false conclu- 
sions, let them be refuted. No mistake in doctrine or method, in 
matter or manner, should be passed over. On the other hand the 
critic should remember that experimental research is necessarily and 
slowly progressive, and that the early provisional hypothesis has to be 
modified, adjusted, perhaps altogether abandoned, in deference to later 
observations. We do not censure the dawn for not being full day- 
light, nor should an author’s more advanced researches be used to 
condemn and to discredit his first gropings after truth. 

In an ‘age of research’ it is of consequence, too, that the work of 
critical examination should be entrusted to competent hands. And 
who should interpret to the public the results of the investigator ? 
There is but one answer to this question. The only fully compe- 
tent authority is a specialist versed in the department he undertakes 
to criticise. He only is adequately alive to what has previously been 
done, and can best estimate the difficulties that beset a complicated in- 
quiry. He alone can pronounce most authoritatively on the validity 
of the methods employed, can appreciate the solutions arrived at, and 
can point out the collateral issues opened up. There should be 
specialists and specialists, and a specialist trained in one department is 
rarely fitted to pronounce upon the work of a specialist in another 
and totally distinct department. 

The April number of the Nineteenth Century contains an article 
bearing the signature of Dr. W. B. Carpenter and ostensibly treating 
of the ‘ Radiometer and its Lessons.’ The description of the instru- 
ment itself and of its reception in scientific circles contains little 
perhaps openly or strikingly erroneous, but unfortunately Dr. Carpen- 
ter has endeavoured to combine matters which have no possible con- 
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nection with the Radiometer ; moreover, the omissions and inaccuracies 
which occur in his historical review of my experiments and published 
researches on the subject would seem to deprive his inferences and 
conclusions of any value which they otherwise might have possessed. 

We are told! that when the theory of the Radiometer was under 
discussion at the Royal Society Professor Stokes confined himself to 
the statement ‘ that such mechanical action must lie owtside the Un- 
dulatory Theory, which deals only with light as light—i.e. as pro- 
ducing visual phenomena.’ The four last words are added by Dr. 
Carpenter to the observations of Professor Stokes. That the undula- 
tory theory gives no account of the phenomena of light, save so far as 
they are connected with the vision of man and animals, is, to say the 
least, a startling revelation. 

Again, we read? that when the movement of the Radiometer was 
discussed ‘it was noticed by several as anomalous, that the black 
should be the “ driving” side of the disks, since it might have been 
anticipated that the mechanical action of light would manifest it- 
self in pushing away the surface from which its rays are reflected, and 
that the surface into which they are absorbed would move towards 
the source from which the rays emanate.’ Dr. Carpenter here omits 
the explanation of this apparent anomaly given by me at the Royal 
Society, and accepted as satisfactory by the eminent physicists present, 
to the effect that the rays falling on the white surface are simply 
reflected off without doing any work; but the rays falling on the 
black surface are absorbed, and their energy, disappearing in its 
original form, reappears as mechanical motion. 

Dr. Carpenter next affirms * that I committed myself ‘ explicitly 
to the doctrine that the Radiometer is driven by light.’ Later on I 
am accused of showing some lingering unwillingness to surrender 
this position ; and I am then gravely censured for not knowing that 
heat causes the movement of the Radiometer. Now what are the 
facts? Let my own written words speak for me. 

In 1873 I published‘ the description of an experiment proving 
that every ray of the spectrum produced repulsion: the maximum 
action being in the extreme red. In March 1875, I wrote °— 


Although I most frequently speak of repulsion by heat, it must be clearly under- 
stood that these results are not confined to the heating rays of the spectrum, but 
that any ray, from the ultra red to the ultra violet, will produce repulsion in a 
vacuum. 


So much for my earlier ideas on this subject. What are my later 
views regarding which, according to my critic, I still show ‘ some 
lingering unwillingness to surrender my position’? 


1 Pp, 244. 2p. 244, * Pp. 245. 
* Phil. Trans. vol. clxiv. p. 518, 5 Ibid, vol, clxv. p. 526. 
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In 1876 I wrote *— 












Is the effect due to heat or ight? I cannot answer this question. The terms 
heat and light are not definite enough. The physicist has no test for light inde- 
pendent of heat. Light and colour are physiological accidents, due to the fact 
that a small portion near the middle of the spectrum happens to be capable of 
affecting the retina of the human eye. There is no real distinction between heat 
and light; all we can take account of is difference of wave-length. 









After describing experiments with a pure solar spectrum, and 
giving numerical values for the motion-producing powers of the 
various coloured rays, I continue :— 






A comparison of these figures with those usually given in text-books to 
represent the distribution of heat in the spectrum will be a sufficient proof that the 
mechanical action of radiation is as much a function of the luminous rays as it is 
of the dark heat-rays. 









Dr. Carpenter then accuses me of attributing the movement of 
the Radiometer to light. The very contrary is the case. I have 
always sought to guard against this misconception, insisting that 
every ray of the spectrum, visible or invisible, must cause motion. 
Hence I called the instrument the Radiometer—ray-measurer. Those 
who most persistently deny that light occasions the movements 
curiously enough continue to use the term ‘ light-mill.’ 

Dr. Carpenter introduces an account of an experiment I showed 
at the Royal Institution, on the evening of the 11th of February, 
1876, with the words—‘ This he called “ weighing a beam of light.” ’ 
Now, my actual words at the lecture were ‘— 













I want to ascertain the amount of pressure which radiation exerts on a blackened 
surface. I will put a ray of light on the pan of a balance, and give you its weight 
in grains. For I think in this Institution and before this audience I may be allowed 
a Scientific Use of the Imagination, and may speak of weighing that which is not 
affected by gravitation. 












The italicised words render it evident that I was only speaking 
figuratively ; and not, as Dr. Carpenter wishes to make it appear, that 
I conceived light to be a material substance. 

Another misstatement follows on the next page, where Dr. 
Carpenter pronounces it ‘as pure an assumption on Mr. Crookes’s 
part to affirm that the mechanical action exerted by two flames of 
different kinds would measure their relative dlwminating powers, 
as it would have been to say that their heating action would be 
proportional to their illuminating action, which we know perfectly 
well not to be the case,—the gas flame, as every one knows, having a 
much greater heating power than the candle flame, in proportion to 
the light it gives.’ 















6 Phil. Trans. vol. clxvi. pp. 360, 361, 362. 
7 Proceedings of the Royal Institution, February 11, 1876, and Quarterly Journal 
of Science, April, 1876, p. 250. 
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Once again Dr. Carpenter omits part of my explanation. I will 
assume that he has read a portion of the description of the photo- 
metric experiment he criticises, given by me in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society, No. 167, 1876. Why did he not read the next 
sentence, beginning ?— 


By interposing screens of water or plates of alum, and so practically cutting off 
all the dark heat, the actual luminosity is measured. 


Or perhaps he gained his information from my Royal Institution 
Lecture.’ In this case he must have read the following remarks :— 


Before this instrament can be used as a photometer or light measurer, means 
must be taken to cut off from it all those rays coming from the candle or gas 
which are not actually luminous. A reference to the spectrum diagram (fig. 5) 
will show that at each end of the coloured rays there is a large space inactive, as 
far as the eye is concerned, but active in respect to the production of motion— 
strongly so at the red end, less strong at the violet end. Before the instrument 
can be used to measure luminosity, these rays must be cut off. We buy gas for 
the light that it gives, not for the heat it evolves on burning, and it would there- 
fore never do to measure the heat and pay for it as light. 


Dr. Carpenter either failed to remember this explicit statement, 
or overlooked it. 

In referring to the kinetic theory of gases as explaining the 
movement of the Radiometer, Dr. Carpenter seems to imply that the 
question is altogether settled. He might however have found that 
this view is by no means universally accepted. That the movement 
of the Radiometer is due not to any direct action of the solar (or 
other) rays, but to their effect upon residual gases, is now indeed, 
owing to my more recent researches, a matter of demonstration. 
That some such explanation was in my mind at the time of my first 
publication of the phenomena, as one of the probable causes of the 
repulsion resulting from radiation, is shown by the following quota- 
tions :— 


I object to the term perfect as applied to any vacuum at present known. 

That the residual gas in an air-pump vacuum is capable of exerting considerable 
mechanical action, may Le assumed by the phenomena attending the passage of 
meteorites through the upper regions of the atmosphere, their friction against the 
air at an average height of 65 miles above the earth’s surface raising them to 
incandescence.® 

Whether the ethereal waves actually strike the substance moved, or whether 
at that mysterious boundary surface separating solid from gaseous matter there 
are intermediary layers of condensed gas which, taking up the blow, pass it on to 
the layer beneath, are problems the solution of whick must be left to further 
research,1° 


® Loe. cit. 
® Phil. Trans. December 11, 1873, vol. clxiv. pp. 507, 524. 
»” Phil Mag. August, 1874. 
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My experiment on the movement of the glass case ofa Radiometer"! 
is termed ‘an ingenious arrangement first devised by Dr. Schuster 
and subsequently improved on by Mr. Crookes ;’ whereas, during the 
discussion which followed the reading of Dr. Schuster’s paper at the 
Royal Society on the 23rd of March, 1876, I mentioned an experi- 
ment which I had tried some time before, bearing on his observations. 
I afterwards tried my own experiment in a modified form; and as 
the results were very decided and appeared calculated to throw 
light on many disputed points in the theory of these obscure actions, 
I described the experiment, and showed the apparatus at work, at 
the next meeting of the Royal Society. Without wishing in the 
least to detract from the merits of Dr. Schuster, I may add that our 
two experiments are entirely different as to mode of arrangement 
and simplicity of exhibition. They doubtless both prove the same 
thing—the existence of a reactionary force between the moving fly 
and the glass case; but whilst Dr. Schuster’s experiment requires 
special arrangement of lime light, lantern, reflecting mirrors, torsion 
threads, &c., and then temporarily demonstrates only the reactionary 
force, my experiment merely requires a radiometer floating in a basin 
of water, and a small magnet to fix the fly, when the case rotates 
steadily and continuously. 

Whilst Dr. Carpenter was trying to prove from my papers that I 
was committed to a wrong theory which I was reluctant to abandon, 
how could he avoid reading the following sentences ? 


Throughout the course of these investigations I have endeavoured to remain 
unfettered by the hasty adoption of a theory, which, in the early stages of an 
inquiry, must almost of necessity be erroneous. Some minds are so constituted 
that they seem impelled to form a theory on the slightest experimental basis. 
There is then great danger of their kecoming advocates, and unconsciously favour- 
ing facts which seem to prove their preconceived ideas and neglecting others 
which might oppose their views. This is unfortunate, for the mind should always 
be free to exercise the judicial function, and give impartial weight to every pheno- 
menon which is brought before it. Any theory will account for some facts; but 
only the true explanation will satisfy all the conditions of the problem, and this 
cannot be said of any theory which has yet come to my mind.” 

As there is much discussion at present respecting the cause of these movements, 
and as some misunderstanding seems to prevail as to my own views on the theory 
of the repulsion resulting from radiation, I wish to take this opportunity of removing 
the impression that I hold opinions which are in antagonism to some strongly 
urged explanations of these actions. I have on five or six occasions specially 


stated that I wish to keep free from theories.'® 


Why, also, may I ask, has Dr. Carpenter when speaking of the 
Radiometer attributed to me the words ‘new force’ and ‘new mode 
of force’? They are not my words. From which of my papers did 
he quote them ? 


" Proceedings of the Royal Society, No. 168, 1876. 
12 Quarterly Journal of Science, July, 1875. 
8 Proceedings of the Royal Society, No. 168, 1876. 
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The time for a mere popular preliminary sketch of the Radio- 
meter is gone by; that for its thorough and exhaustive appreciation 
has not yet come. Dr. Carpenter gives neither, but devotes the 
remaining part of his paper to exhibiting as a solitary ‘ lesson’ the 
contrast assumed to exist between Mr. Crookes the physicist, investi- 
gating the phenomena of the Radiometer, and Mr. Crookes the 
‘spiritualist,’ examining the manifestations of ‘ psychic force.’ To 
use his own language, he brings ‘into contrast with the admirable 
series of scientific investigations which led up to that invention, his 
{Mr. Crookes’s] thoroughly unscientific course in relation to another 
doctrine of which he has put himself forward as the champion.’ 

In order to prove what he terms the ‘duality’ of my mental 
constitution, Dr. Carpenter contrasts my researches on the Radiometer 
with some experiments I made six years ago when I attempted to 
solve the mystery of the phenomena called spiritual, and he describes 
the apparatus I devised to test the alteration of the weight of sus- 
pended bodies in Mr. Home’s presence, by mere contact and without 
pressure. In a lecture delivered at Chelsea, on the 19th of January, 
1872, Dr. Carpenter referred to this experiment; and whether his 
description was accurate will be seen by an extract from a letter by 
Mr. A. R. Wallace dated February 15, 1872 :— 


In the report of Dr. Carpenter’s lecture at Chelsea there occurs a passage so 
extraordinary and so entirely misleading that I must beg you, in the interests of 
truth, to allow me to make a few remarks upon it. Dr. Oarpenter is stated to 
have said that he would grapple with Mr. Crookes’s ‘Psychic Force;’ and, in 
attempting to do so, exhibited an experiment intending to show (and which his 
audience must have believed really did show) that Mr. Crookes was ignorant of 
the merest rudiments of mechanics, and was deluded by an experiment, the fallacy 
of which an intelligent schoolboy could have pointed out. Dr. Carpenter, it is 
said, exhibited a glass of water poised against an equal weight upon a balance, and 
showed that by dipping a finger in the water—that is, by pressing with a force 
exactly equal to the weight of the water displaced by the immersed finger—you 
increased the weight on that side of the balance. Now, unless the audience were 
intended to believe that Mr. Crookes was ignorant of this childishly simple fact, 
and, further, that it completely accounted for the result of his experiment, for 
what purpose was this experiment shown? Yet if this 2s what it was intended 
to prove, then it becomes absolutely certain that Dr. Carpenter could never have 
read Mr. Crookes’s account of his experiments given in October last in the Quarterly 
Journal of Science (for he would certainly not wilfully misrepresent the experiment), 
and was therefore in complete ignorance of what he was attempting to disprove. 
For, will it be believed, Mr. Crookes expressly states that ‘ dipping the hand to the 
fullest extent into the water does not produce the least appreciable action on the 
balance, the reason of which is sufficiently clear, for his woodcut shows, and his 
description tells us, that the vessel of water was not placed on the scale of a 
balance at all, but on a board exactly over its fulcrum or point of support at one 
end, while the distant end was suspended from a balance. Yet this balance 
showed a force of more than one pound exerted on it, when Mr. Home merely 
dipped the tips of the fingers of one hand in the water ! 


I have no wish in this article to discuss Mr. Home’s psychic 
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powers. I simply wish to ask, has Dr. Carpenter described my test 
arrangements correctly, and were these arrangements scientifically 
devised and employed, or were they, as Dr. Carpenter maintains, 
absurd, and even childish? Dr. Carpenter says in the Nineteenth 


Century : 


Nothing would have been easier than for Mr. Crookes, on the one hand, to 
have carefully watched Mr. Home, to have precisely imitated his whole procedure, 
and to have done his best to depress the board to the same degree by his own 
muscular effort; and, on the other hand, to have devised an ‘ indicator’ for down- 
ward pressure by which it could be at once determined whether Mr. Home could 
depress the lever-board without such muscular effort. . . . The fact was simply 
that the lever-board went down when Mr. Home’s hands were laid upon it; and 
the testimony of Mr. Crookes and his friends was quite sufficient to justify others 
in accepting it as such. On the other hand, Mr. Crookes’s assertion that the 
lever-board went down in obedience to some other force than that of Mr. Home’s 
muscular pressure was not a fact, but an inference drawn by Mr. Crookes; and 
this inference he had no scientific right to draw until he had assured himself by 
every conceivable test that Mr. Home did not and could not so depress it. 


Dr. Carpenter also says that I have never published any proof 
obtained from these test experiments, although explicitly challenged 
to do so in the Quarterly Review, October, 1871. 

Dr. Carpenter must surely know that the experiment to which he 
takes exception was merely the first of a series. Had he described 
the later experiments in full, the public could not have failed to 
perceive that the test which I am blamed for not trying would have 
been utterly useless. I will therefore briefly describe these experi- 
ments, which are given in detail and illustrated with woodcuts 
in the Quarterly Journal of Science for July and October, 1871. 
To meet the foreseen objection that while the attention of the 
observers was otherwise engaged, Mr. Home might possibly slide his 
fingers along the board and thus obtain leverage, I placed a vessel of 
water, with its centre exactly over the fulerum of the board the 
extremity of which was attached to the weighing-machine. To 
prevent Mr. Home touching the bottom of the vessel, and to lessen 
the possibility of ‘ rhythmical agitation,’ a copper basin with several 
perforations in its bottom was supported on a retort stand, so as to 
dip into the water in the first vessel. Into this basin Mr. Home 
plunged his fingers. By this arrangement it was rendered impossible 
for Mr. Home to obtain leverage—that is, if the doctrine still holds 
good that water transmits pressure equally in all directions. Further, 
the copper vessel acting as a breakwater, any rhythmical agitation 
set up by Mr. Home would be much enfeebled before reaching the 
bottom of the outer vessel. Yet, in spite of these precautions, the 
depressions of the board were substantially the same as when, Mr. 
Home placed his fingers on the wood. But I went still further. I 
caused Mr. Home to place his hands not on the board at all, but on 
the table on which the fulcrum rested, first near the end of the board 
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and then at distances gradually increasing to three feet. Still the 
balance recorded great variations of pressure. Finally, while Mr. Home 
placed his hands in the position just mentioned, witnesses held both 
his hands and his feet. The result was still the same, the balance 
indicating ebbs and flows of pressure. I submit, therefore, that Dr. 
Carpenter’s test would have been here a mere waste of time, and that 
I was fully justified in its omission. Indeed, it was as unnecessary 
as a determination of Mr. Home’s ‘ downward pressure’ on the chair 
on which he was sitting, or on his boots when standing. 

One most significant conclusion which might be drawn, and 
which must surely suggest itself to every man of science who reads 
the history of the Radiometer, is the importance of residual phe- 
nomena. It is well known to chemists that of late years new ele- 
mentary bodies, new interesting compounds, have often been dis- 
covered in residual products, in slags, flue-dusts, and waste of various 
kinds. In like manner if we carefully scrutinise the processes either 
of the laboratory or of nature, we may occasionally detect some slight 
anomaly, some excess or deficiency of action, some unanticipated 
phenomenon, which we cannot account for, and which, were received 
theories correct and sufficient, ought not to occur. Such residual 
phenomena are hints which may lead the man of disciplined mind 
and of finished manipulative skill to the discovery of new elements, 
of new laws, possibly even of new forces. Upon undrilled men these 
possibilities are simply thrown away. The untrained physicist or 
chemist fails to catch these suggestive glimpses. If they appear 
under his hands, he ignores them as the miners of old did the ores of 
cobalt and nickel. That in the experiments undertaken to determine 
the atomic weight of thallium I should at once detect a slight 
anomaly in the action of my very delicate balance, should consider it 
worthy of the most minute and protracted investigation, and should 
follow up the clue for so many years, is surely sufficient to refute the 
charge of imperfect training advanced by Dr. Carpenter at the close 
of his article in the Nineteenth Century. The moral might have 
been pointed with additional force by a reference to my discovery of 
thallium itself, which was likewise the result of the careful and sys- 
tematic examination of a chemical residue, in which, when a mere 
boy, I had detected a chemical anomaly, and noted it for further 
investigation. 

This great lesson—the importance of residual phenomena—must 
be pronounced of the highest moment to the student, and interest- 
ing, surely, even to the multitude. Yet Dr. Carpenter, addressing a 
highly cultivated class of readers, overlooks it altogether! He gives, 
indeed, an account of the ‘ origin of these researches,’ and pronounces 
it ‘rather singular,’ but the moral he desires to point is of a totally 


different nature. 
As I have said, Dr. Carpenter can draw but one lesson from the 
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analysis of my scientific researches, and he insists that it is criminal 
to be ‘ “ possessed ” of any ideas, or class of ideas, that the common 
sense of educated mankind pronounces to be irrational.’ But the 
‘common sense of educated mankind’ at one time denied the circula- 
tion of the blood, and pronounced the earth to be the immovable 
centre of the universe. At the present day it upholds errors and 
absurdities innumerable, and ‘common sense’ has been well charac- 
terised as the name under which men deify their own ignorance. 
Are scientific men never to step over a rigid line, to refrain from 
investigation because it would clash with common-sense ideas? How 
far should we have advanced in knowledge if scientific men had 
never made known new discoveries, never published the results of 
their researches for fear of outraging this ‘common sense of educated 
mankind’? Take the very subject which suggests the text for Dr. 
Carpenter’s article. Can the wildest dreams of the spiritualist ask 
credence to anything more repugnant to ‘common sense’ than the 
hypotheses imagined by science, and now held to account for the 
movements of the Radiometer? In the glass bulb which has been 
exhausted to such a degree that ‘ common sense’ would pronounce it 
to be quite empty, we must conceive there are innumerable smooth 
elastic spheres, the molecules of the residual gas, dashing about in 
apparent confusion, with sixty times the velocity of an express train, 
and hitting each other millions of times in a second. Will the 
‘common sense of educated mankind’ consider this rational doctrine ? 
Again, both inside this empty space and outside it, between the 
reader and the paper before him, between the earth and the sun, 
occupying all the interplanetary space further than the eye can reach 
or indeed the mind can conceive, there is assumed to be a something 
indefinitely more elastic and immeasurably more solid than tempered 
steel, a medium in which suns and worlds move without resistance. 
Is not such a doctrine utterly incredible to the ‘common sense of 
educated mankind’? Yet the kinetic theory of gases and the undu- 
latory theory of light are accepted as true by nine-tenths of the 
scientific men of the present day; and doubtless in the processes of 
scientific evolution in the coming times many a discovery will be 
brought to light to give a sharp shock to ‘the common sense of 
educated mankind.’ 


¢ P. 256. 


WILLIAM CROOKES. 
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MEDICAL WOMEN. 


THE movement whose object has been to permit and to enable 
women to pursue the study of medicine, and upon passing the requi- 
site examinations to become registered under the Medical Act, 1858, 
as ‘ legally or duly qualified medical practitioners,’ dates, practically 
speaking, from the month of March 1869, when Miss Jex-Blake 
first made application to the University of Edinburgh to be allowed 
to attend the lectures of the Medical Faculty with a view to ob- 
taining the degree of Doctor of Medicine, which would have carried 
with it the right to registration under the act. The readers of this 
Review may be safely presumed to be not unconscious of the broad 
facts of the struggle which has now ended in the accomplished fact 
of the admissibility of women to the ranks of the medical profession. 
The case is an instance, not uncommon in the history of movements 
destined to succeed, of an uphill struggle apparently against long 
odds, of doubtful progress, hopes disappointed or defeated, the 
patience and the courage of many trembling in the balance, and then 
at the moment of the greatest discouragement, the hour before the 
dawn, of a sudden collapse of opposition, and then of daylight and the 
haven reached. I hope that at such a moment it may not be 
entirely without interest to tell succinctly the tale of this endeavour, 
and to make clear the position which we have now gained. 

To do this I must go back to the Medical Act of 1858. The 
purpose of that act, in the words of the preamble, was to enable 
‘persons requiring medical aid to distinguish qualified from un- 
qualified practitioners.’ The act provided for the constitution of a 
‘General Council of Medical Education and Registration of the 
United Kingdom.’ The Council was to consist of representatives of 
the nineteen examining bodies of the country, and of persons 
nominated by the Crown. As a council of education it awaits the 
adoption of a scheme of conjoint examination by agreement or by 
law, to become practically operative; the registration clauses are in 
full working and of complete effect. The persons entitled to be 
registered, and none others, are the licentiates of any one of the nine- 
teen examining bodies (s. 15); and by ss. 32, 34, 36, 37, and 40, 
no person can recover charges who is not registered under this act ; 
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no person shall be held to be a ‘legally or duly qualified medical 
practitioner’ under any Act of Parliament unless he be also registered 
under this act ; no unregistered person shall be entitled to hold any 
public medical or surgical appointment; no certificate requiring 
medical signature shall be valid unless the person signing be duly 
registered ; and any person falsely pretending to be a registered 
person is made liable on summary conviction to a penalty of 201. 

Clearly, as a consequence of these provisions, the practice of 
medicine in this country could only be open to women who should 
contrive to find their way on to the Medical Register instituted by 
the act; and this could only be accomplished by passing the exami- 
nations and obtaining the license of some one of the many examining 
bodies referred to. The following statement will show the difficulties 
encountered, and how they have been finally overcome. 

The act recognises no foreign certificates or degrees, but it made 
an exception (Schedule A) in favour of persons already possessing the 
degree of M.D. from any foreign or colonial university, and already 
practising in this country before the Ist of October, 1858; and one 
English lady, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, having obtained a degree in 
medicine, in 1849, from a college in the State of New York, took 
advantage of this exception, and obtained registration in this 
country. 

In the year 1860 Miss Garrett (now Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D.) 
began the study of medicine in England with a view to registration 
and practice under the Medical Act. After trying in vain elsewhere 
she was accepted as a student at Apothecaries’ Hall; she attended 
some classes in common with male students; in lieu of attendance 
upon others, which was not permitted, she was compelled to pay 
comparatively heavy fees for separate and private tuition by recog- 
nised teachers. She had difficulties in obtaining hospital instruction, 
which in her case, however, were in time surmounted, and in 1865 
she was registered as a licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall. Her title of 
M.D. she owes to no English examining body, but to a foreign 
university. The marked distinction with which she passed her 
examination in Paris is well known, and her equal distinction and 
success in the practice of her profession are matters both of general 
and professional recognition. 

I have not dated the movement from Mrs. Garrett Anderson's 
personally successful attempt, because its immediate consequence 
was the closing of the door through which she had forced her way ; 
the Apothecaries’ Hall signalising the fact of her admission by the 
passing of a new rule, which forbade students thenceforth to receive 
any part of their education privately, whilst it was known that from 
some at least of the public classes women would certainly be excluded. 
Her honourable place appears to me to be that of a forerunner of the 
movement, which she has, however, continuously aided, and now aids,, 
Vox. I.—No. 5. 3 0 
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by personal service and pecuniary help, and by the prestige of her 
own character and repute. 

In March 1869, as I have said, application was made to the 
University of Edinburgh to admit a woman to medical study with a 
view to a medical degree. As the application was from one woman 
only, a tentative attendance on the classes of botany and natural 
history was suggested by the Dean of the Medical Faculty, the 
question of matriculation being postponed for the time. The assent 
of the two professors specially concerned was given to this plan, and 
it then received the formal approval of the Medical Faculty and of 
the Senatus; but, some dissentient professors having appealed against 
the proposal, the university court interposed its veto on this ‘ tem- 
porary arrangement in the interest of one lady.’ Then four more 
ladies came forward to unite with Miss Jex-Blake in a renewed 
application to be allowed to make arrangements for separate classes, 
and this application found in time a favourable response ; and in 
November 1869, with the consent of every governing body in the 
university, regulations were officially issued admitting women to 
formal matriculation, and to subsequent ‘instruction for the pro- 
fession of medicine. In the previous month of October, the five 
ladies, having been admitted provisionally to the preliminary exami- 
nation in arts, had passed, and were then matriculated and duly 
inscribed as Cives Academie Edinensis. 

During the first session things went well enough, so well indeed 
as to arouse to an activity the reverse of creditable the hitherto 
latent opposition of male medical students and of medical men. 
Then opposition began ; professors refused to teach the women, male 
students mobbed them, university authorities sought escape from 
the honourable obligations under which they had voluntarily placed 
themselves, by the suggestion that they had exceeded their powers. 
The five women tried the case in 1872 by an action of Declarator. 
Lord Gifford (the Lord Ordinary) gave judgment in their favour. 
Had the university been desirous not to fail in honour, but to fulfil 
their obligations if they could, they might have rested upon this 
judicial decision. On the contrary, they appealed against it to the 
whole Court of Session, and in June 1873, by a bare majority of the 
court, they obtained a reversal of Lord Gifford’s judgment; and the 
ladies were mulcted in the costs of both sides in both suits. It was 
necessary to appeal to a yet higher tribunal. Such appeal might 
have been made on the question of law to the House of Lords; but 
that would have meant further indefinite delay and further heavy 
expense, and then, if the result were favourable, a probable refusal 
of the university to act on their ascertained powers. It was ne- 
cessary to secure the admission of women to medical study and prac- 
tice, and not merely to ascertain that one out of nineteen examining 
bodies could admit them if it liked. Miss Jex-Blake and her friends 
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her determined to widen their appeal, to base it on the ground of right, 
and to address it to Parliament and to public opinion. It has taken 
four years to complete the justification of that policy, but it is now 
complete. 

In 1874 a bill was brought in by Mr. Cowper-Temple, Mr. 
Russell Gurney, Mr. Orr Ewing, and Dr. Cameron, ‘to remove 
doubts as to the powers of the universities of Scotland to admit 
women as students and to grant degrees to women.’ The second 
reading of the bill having been postponed from the 24th of April at the 
request of the member for the university, it proved impossible to 
secure for it another and a later day. The bill was reintroduced in the 
session of 1875, and came on for second reading on the 3rd of March, but 
was thrown out by 196 to 153 votes. On the 22nd of March Mr. Cowper- 
Temple returned to the charge with a bill to permit the registration 
of the degrees of the Universities of Paris, Berlin, Leipzig, Berne, 
and Zurich, when such degrees should be held by women, they being 
debarred from the ordinary means of registration; each and all of 
these foreign degrees ranking constantly and indubitably higher 
than many of the passes of English examining bodies. But, in the 
absence of Government support, no day could be secured for a second 
reading, and the matter was again deferred. The Parliamentary 
case did not seem hopeful. Time is not on the side of private 
members and their bills; but time was everything to these five 
ladies who had already been spending so much of their time and 
their money in vain; and time, too, was a vital question in another 
respect, to which I will now allude. 

When the appeal to Parliament of Mr. Cowper-Temple’s bill 
in 1874 failed, owing to the persistent opposition of the University 
of Edinburgh, it had already become evident that a wider issue must 
be raised than that of enabling Scotch universities to give medical 
instruction and to grant medical degrees to women. It was in 
harmony with this conviction that the idea was conceived of now 
founding in London a school of medicine for women. In this 
attempt Miss Jex-Blake succeeded in enlisting the thorough sym- 
pathy and the invaluable services of the late Dr. Anstie, to whose 
efforts, in large part, the establishment of the school in the autumn of 
1874 wasdue. Very suitable premises were obtained in the neighbour- 
hood of Brunswick Square,' and a strong staff of teachers was secured, 
all, with one exception, being recognised lecturers at other medical 
schools. It was felt that the existence of the school would be in itself 
an appeal to the justice of Parliament. But the school could not 
continue to exist if the way to examination were long barred /to 
women, who could only be expected to avail themselves of thé in- 
struction it afforded under two conditions—viz., Ist, that the 
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instruction should suffice to entitle the students to examination, if 
Parliament should repudiate their supposed disability of sex; and 
2nd, that Parliament should practically remove that disability. At 
the end of the session of 1875, the school had existed for one year ; 
the course of study would be naturally one of three years, but nothing 
seemed then to point to a reasonable probability of legislation open- 
ing the way to the examining, licensing, and registration of medical 
women within a period of two more years. 

But there was another difficulty quite as serious as the difficulty 
of legislation. Every examining body required, and rightly required, 
that students presenting themselves for examination should have 
received practical clinical instruction in a hospital and by the bed- 
side. Some of the examining bodies require that the hospital should 
have no less than 150 beds. To establish such a hospital de novo 
and at once was an impossible financial operation. The London 
School of Medicine was therefore bound to exhaust every effort in 
appeals to existing institutions. It applied at every hospital where 
there appeared to be a hope, however feeble or forlorn; it was 
everywhere refused. Even should Parliament open the door, the 
hospital difficulty—a practical and financial difficulty—remained. 
What chance was there of both difficulties being overcome in the 
course of another eighteen months or two years ? 

Nevertheless, although it might prove too late for the fortunes of 
the school, progress was clearly beginning to be made. On the 16th 
of June, 1875, in answer to a question of my own on the Medical 
Act Amendment (College of Surgeons) Bill, Lord Sandon admitted, 
in the name of the Government, that the subject of the medical 
education of women, only very lately submitted to the attention of 
Government, demanded their consideration ; and he undertook that it 
should be carefully considered by the Government during the recess, 
so that they should be enabled to express definite views with regard to 
legislation upon it in the next session. And this was the first step 
positively gained—the admission by Government that the question was 
one upon which they were bound to come to an opinion, and the 
promise that they would do so effectively not later than the following 
session of 1876. In accordance with this undertaking, and in 
anticipation of it, a letter had been already addressed by Mr. Simon, 
in the name of the Lord President of the Privy Council, to the Pre- 
sident of the General Medical Council, requesting the observations 
of the Medical Council on Mr. Cowper-Temple’s bill; and the letter 
further stated that it appeared to the Lord President that the bill 
could hardly fail to raise in Parliament the general question of the 
admission of women to the medical profession, and that his grace 

would therefore be glad that the Council should also discuss as fully 
as they might see fit this wider question. The Medical Council met 
on the 24th of June. The discussion lasted thre2 days; it was able, 
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exhaustive, and full of the evidences of a marked faculty of debate ; 
and it ended by the adoption of a report to the Privy Council that 
‘the Medical Council are of opinion that the study and practice of 
medicine and surgery, instead of affording a field of exertion well 
fitted for women, do, on the contrary, present special difficulties which 
cannot be safely disregarded ; but the Council are not prepared to 
say that women ought to be excluded from the profession.’ 

I will now pass to the session of 1876. Very early in the year a 
deputation, headed by Lord Aberdare, late Lord President, waited on 
the Lord President, the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, to represent 
to him the case of women and their claim to legislative help. The 
Lord President was reminded of the promise of the Vicé-President 
that Government would be prepared with a view of their own on the 
question of legislation; but although the deputation was courteously 
received, no further or more definite statement or promise on behalf 
of Her Majesty’s Government was forthcoming. 

In the absence of any announcement of the intentions of Govern- 
ment in the matter, Mr. Cowper-Temple reintroduced his bill for 
the registration of certain foreign medical degrees when awarded to 
women. Before the end of May 1876, Mr. Russell Gurney’s bill had 
been introduced; its object was to enable the British examining 
bodies to extend their examinations to women as well as to men. It 
was an ‘enabling’ bill and nothing more; but it had a very wide 
scope, operating permissively not merely upon Scotch universities, but 
upon every one of the nineteen examining bodies of the United 
Kingdom. 

The Recorder’s bill was also referred by the Lord President to the 
Medical Council, who discussed it on two occasions, and who reported 
generally in its favour, but suggested the addition of words to make 
it quite clear that the measure would be permissive only, and to 
prevent the conferring of medical qualifications upon women from 
carrying with it any right to take part in the government of the 
examining bodies who might have conferred them. Mr. Russell 
Gurney at once accepted the suggestions of the Medical Council. 

On the 5th of July Mr. Cowper-Temple’s bill came on for second 
reading, but was withdrawn after debate, upon a statement from 
Lord Sandon that the Government were prepared to support the 
Recorder’s bill. Even then anxiety was by no means at an end, for 
the Government were not prepared to make the bill their own and to 
find a day for it, and any persistent opposition would have been 
almost necessarily fatal to its passing at so late a time; but these _ 
dangers were by good fortune escaped, and before the end of thé 
session the bill received the royal assent and became law. t & 

Those who favoured the admission of women to the medicaf, pro- 
fession were satisfied by the passing of this act. They rgasoned 
thus: ‘de deux choses l’une;’ the act will either have ffifect or 
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not. If any one of the nineteen examining bodies avail itself of the 
act, the door will be opened, other bodies will follow suit, and it will 
not be possible that the door should be closed again. If, on the con- 
trary, every one of the examining bodies should refuse to avail them- 
selves of the powers of the bill, the case for a compulsory measure 
taken up by the Government of the day will have become complete. 

Of these two alternative possible results, the former was happily 
and at once realised in fact. It might be thought that the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh would at once have resumed the initiative in 
order to redeem its pledges, however late ; but it set the seal on its 
former procedure by now again refusing all action on behalf of its 
own matriculated students, and the ladies were obliged to turn else- 
where. But in the month of September Miss Edith Pechey made 
application both to the Queen’s University and to the King and 
Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland for admission to examina- 
tion, and each of these bodies granted her request on condition of 
compliance with ordinary regulations. As far as the Queen’s Univer- 
sity was concerned, these regulations required attendance at four 
courses of lectures in one of the Queen’s Colleges. The assent of 
four professors at Galway was obtained, but the council of the col- 
lege interposed and vetoed the arrangement; and the immediate 
opening of the session made further action at the time impossible. 
On the other hand, no difficulties had to be encountered in dealing 
with the Royal College of Physicians; and the first fruits of the bill 
have been the examination and admission through that college to the 
Medical Register of Dr. Elizabeth Walker Dunbar, Dr. Elizabeth 
Hoggan, Dr. Louisa Atkins (M.D.’s of Zurich), and of Dr. Sophia 
Jex-Blake and Dr. Edith Pechey (M.D.’s of Berne), in the months of 
January, February, and May of this year. 

But the Women’s Medical School was not yet by any means out of 
its difficulties. Two years had gone, and although the Recorder’s 
bill had passed and was bearing fruit, it alone could not secure the 
future of the school, for every examining body required students 
claiming to be examined to have gone through a course of practical 
hospital instruction, and no hospital in London, as it then appeared, 
was likely to be persuaded to open its doors to women. Fortunately 
this difficulty has also been overcome. Since the autumn negotiations 
had been in progress with the authorities of the Royal Free Hospital 
in Gray’s Inn Road on the part of the school. The Royal Free Hos- 
pital has no male school. It was upon this ground especially that 
the London School of Medicine for Women based their appeal, and 
notin vain. The Weekly Board of the hospital replied by a resolution 
that as no other metropolitan hospital appeared to be in a position 
to grant the required facilities, it was only just and right that the 
Royal Free Hospital should afford them. The General Committee 
of the hospital confirmed the resolution of the Weekly Board. . The 
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question was discussed with every member of the medical staff, and 
the discussions ended in their unanimous assent. The agreement 
between the school and the hospital, involving certain not incon- 
siderable financial obligations on the part of the school, was worked 
out to its present shape with’equal patience and candour on the part 
of the hospital authorities, and with identical results; it was signed 
on the 12th of June lust. This timely conclusion, so fortunate for the 
interests of women desiring to study and practise medicine in this 
country, and so vital to the interests of the school, is mainly due to 
the conviction of the justice of the claim and to the admirable 
patience and tact of Mr. James Hopgood, the chairman of the Weekly 
Board. 

This record of progress would not be complete without referring 
to the resolution of the Senate of the London University to admit 
women to medical examinations and degrees. 

The adoption of that resolution was shortly followed by a proposal 
in Convocation to request the Senate to suspend action upon it, until 
they had considered the question of admitting women to other than 
medical examinations and degrees. The proposal was adopted in 
Convocation byasmall majority. But at its meeting on Wednesday, 
the 20th of June, the Senate decided, by a vote of 16 against 11, to 
carry out their original resolution without delay. 

What is the women’s case against which medical prejudice has 
fought so stoutly if not so long? 

The common law of this country knows no distinction of sex in 
these respects. The field of labour is, at common law, open alike to 
women and to men. Natural and social conditions affecting the 
character and relations of the sexes have given men a priority in 
remunerative employ. The man is by nature the bread-winner, the 
woman the manager of the home. But there are many exceptions. 
The woman may have an especial call to play the part ordinarily 
undertaken by the man. She may be single and have to earn her 
living and, it may be, that of others dependent upon her. She may 
be married, and her husband may be incapable of work or unwilling. 
She may be a widow with children to support. If you take the 
census in hand, you will find how considerable is the number of 
women engaged in trade or in agricultural pursuits. 

The thing settles itself by other than Parliamentary law. No 
one is the worse; and most certainly no one would dream of the 
need of aiding nature to keep up the difference of sex by the enact- 
ment of a Jaw forbidding a woman to engage in the ordinary business 
occupations of life. 

What is the case for their exclusion here either by law or by the 
practice of the examining bodies through whom alone they can obtain 
admission on to the Register and become ‘duly qualified’ under the 
act of 1858? It cannot be put higher than the words of the Medical 
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Council itself—viz., that ‘the study and practice of medicine and 
surgery, instead of affording a field of exertion well fitted for women, 
do, on the contrary, present special difficulties which cannot be 
safely disregarded.’ Let that be granted for the sake of argument, 
What then? Is not that also and at least equally true of many of the 
business occupations which women are free or, it may be, sometimes 
compelled to follow, and yet which no one seeks to interdict to them 
by law? Or can this be held by reasonable people to be a sufficient 
reason for their forcible exclusion? Clearly not in the opinion of the 
Medical Council in their report of the 8th of June, 1875, from which date 
the position of the opponents of medical women became untenable, and 
the legalised admission of women to the ranks of the profession only 
a question of time. Thisis enough; but this isnot all. Independent 
of the general question of freedom and of right, there are special 
reasons why men should not be permitted to exclude women from 
the practice of medicine ; and as these reasons had no inconsiderable 
effect, I think, upon the mind of Parliament, I will state them here, 
The claim of women to this admission was in fact a double claim. 
First there was the claim of women to study and to practise medicine; 
and secondly there was the claim of women to be medically attended, 
if they chose, by persons of their own sex. The latter claim, es- 
pecially, has been, I believe, deeply and sensitively taken to heart by 
many men in the profession and outside; to me it has always seemed, 
I must confess, a claim almost impossible for a man of justice or 
delicacy long to refuse. I have heard more than once this honourable 
sentiment uttered by the lips of a medical man: ‘If there be one 
woman who desires to study and to practise medicine, and one other 
woman who desires to be medically attended by her, it is enough for me; 
law ought not to forbid or practically to prevent.’ No one can at this 
moment answer the question—neither the advocates of this ‘ woman’s 
right’ nor those who have opposed it—how great that desire and 
demand may prove to be. It will now be a question of demand and 
of consequent supply ; but at least the door is open and the road 
clear, and, under the conditions which I have described, the next few 
years will furnish a practical and conclusive answer to this question. 

I have written of this case as really at an end, as won, and 
I believe it to be so; but medical antagonism is not yet allayed, 
although I am not without hope that the time is rapidly approaching 
when medical men will smile at it themselves. I must note some 
instances of it curiously enough connected with that branch of 
surgery, the practice of midwifery, wherein women might be sup- 
posed to have an exceptionally strong claim to the services of persons 
of their own sex. 

In December 1875 a motion was brought forward by a member 
of the Council of the College of Surgeons to admit women to the 
license in midwifery of the college, which is a registerable license. 
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In January 1876 three ladies made application to be examined. 
They handed in certificates of attendance upon a four years’ course of 
complete medical and surgical instruction, which were referred to a 
committee for inspection and report. The opinion of counsel was 
taken; it was to the effect that the college was bound to admit the 
applicants to examination. The committee reported that the certifi- 
cates were satisfactory; the council by resolution admitted the can- 
didates, whereupon Dr. Barnes, one of the examiners in midwifery, 
immediately resigned. Next came an official letter from the college 
to the three ladies promising them admission to the next examina- 
tion, which in its turn was followed by the resignation of Drs. Farre 
and Priestley, ¢.c. of the whole examining board. Since then there 
have been no examiners and no examination; but there was im- 
mediately a meeting of the Obstetrical Society, at which a vote of 
thanks to the members of the examining board was carried by 
‘universal acclamation.’ The Obstetrical Society would appear to be 
still of the same mind and spirit in 1877 ; for they have, it would 
appear, submitted to Her Majesty’s Government proposals for im- 
posing special conditions on women who desire to act in England as 
professed midwives, which the Medical Council has not been able to 
endorse, because, amongst other reasons, the society propose, in 
respect of midwives, that the mere act of unqualified practice should 
be a misdemeanour, which would be an exception to the spirit of the 
present law respecting unqualified medical practice for gain, and 
because they would reserve liberty to male persons to do what the law 
would forbid female persons to do under the same conditions ! 

The cause is won, I doubt not, but. we shall none the less hear of 
it again as a matter of dispute, and that probably ere long, and in 
consequence of the acts of examining bodies themselves. I have 
referred to the constitution of a conjoint examining board, by the 
cooperation of all or several of the examining bodies, under the 
powers of the act of 1858. It appears that a scheme has now been 
matured for the constitution of a joint examining board for all the 
English (as distinguished from the Scotch and Irish) examining 
bodies, and that the scheme received the sanction of the Medical 
Council at its meeting on the 24th of May last. The scheme provides 
for a conjoint examination entitling the successful candidate to the 
license of the Royal College of Physicians of London, the diploma of 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and the license 
of the Society of Apothecaries. The English examining bodies are to 
undertake to abstain, so far as allowed by law, from the exercise of 
their independent privilege of giving admission tothe Medical Register ; 
and there is a special provision that if women be admitted to exami- 
nation by the conjoint board, they shall not, on passing, be entitled 
to become licentiates or members of any of the cooperating authori- 
ties without the special permission of such authority. 
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It would appear, therefore, that under this scheme each English 
examining body proposes to deprive itself, so far as allowed by law, of 
the power of admitting women, through its license, to the Medical 
Register, whilst the conjoint board binds itself to make the results 
of its own examinations to a certain extent inoperative in the case of 
women, without the special permission of each of such authorities. 
I do not desire to regard these provisions as evidence of an un- 
favourable disposition towards medical women. I think that they 
may be otherwise explained. The undertaking of the separate bodies 
to abstain from the exercise of their independent privilege is evidently 
conceived in the interest of the maintenance of an uniform as well as 
a high standard of examination in all the branches of a complete 
medical education. The reserve ‘so far as allowed by law’ ap- 
parently has reference to sections fortunately introduced in committee 
of the House of Commons into the Apothecaries Act Amendment 
Act of 1874, and the Medical Acts Amendment (College of Surgeons) 
Act of 1875, reserving any existing rights of women as far as Apothe- 
caries’ Hall and the College of Surgeons are respectively concerned ; 
and these bodies are, I believe, at this moment bound to admit women 
to examination upon conditions which the arrangement between the 
London School of Medicine for Women and the Royal Free Hospital 
will now secure. On the other hand, the provision that the exami- 
nation of the conjoint board shall not entitle women to the ordinary 
diplomas without the consent of the cooperating body is a mere de- 
duction from the permissive character of Mr. Russell Gurney’s bill. 
Undoubtedly it would have been to be preferred that each of these 
examining bodies should have reserved its right under the Recorder’s 
act to place the names of women on the Register; but that such may 
be the intention, though not yet expressed, of the conjoint scheme, I 
am disposed to infer from the facts that the University of London is 
a party to it, and that the Senate of that university has determined to 
admit women to its medical degrees. 

The name of Sir James Paget, chairman of the conference of 
representatives of examining authorities upon the subject, which 
subscribes the scheme, will be taken as conclusive proof of the 
absence of any intention, by a side wind, to deprive women of the 
advantages to which they have just attained ; and I entertain little 
doubt that the scheme will eventuate in their examination by the 
proposed conjoint board itself with the sanction of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London, as well as of the College of Surgeons and 
Apothecaries’ Hall, whose sanction, in my view, may be assumed. 

I desire now to go back upon this sketch of events for the sake of 
a few words upon the various parts which persons and institutions 
have played. 

And first for the University of Edinburgh and its part. Women 
have been in this movement immensely indebted to that university 
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in more ways than one. They are indebted to those members of the 
university (a majority of the non-medical professors) who have 
stood by them from the first, who helped them to and through the 
conflict whose function, historically speaking, will be held to have 
been that of preparing for the wider parliamentary issue which was 
to come, and who have constantly testified in their favour to the end. 
They are also indebted, hardly less so albeit in a different sense, to 
those other members of the university who made of themselves the 
local and personal concentration and embodiment of professional 
prejudice, and who did the movement the exceptional service, quoad 
the public mind, of enabling the case to be presented to Parliament, 
not only as a question of public policy and right, but as a case of 
private and personal injury by the evasion on the part of a public 
body of an honourable engagement. And these obligations on .the 
part of medical women have been continuous; for the University 
of Edinburgh, not content with obtaining a decision from the Court 
of Session that they had exceeded their powers in matriculating 
and undertaking to admit our five ladies to medical education and 
to their degree of M.D., and with saddling the five complainants 
with all costs, carried their opposition further into the High Court of 
Parliament itself, which they petitioned not to enable them, by a 
permissive enactment, to redeem their word. 

Both Senate and University Court, under the same signature of 
‘A. Grant, Principal, petitioned the House of Commons against 
Mr. Cowper-Temple’s enabling bill; the Senate prayed that no legis- 
lation might take place until the subject had been inquired into 
by a Royal Commission or otherwise; the University Court was of 
opinion that so wide and important a question as the admission of 
women to academical degrees should not be referred for decision to 
small local boards like the university courts of Scotland. In 1875, 
as I have shown, Mr. Cowper-Temple’s bill was reintroduced, and the 
University Court again petitioned that the university might not be 
enabled and relieved, but that inquiry by a Royal Commission or 
otherwise should precede any attempt at legislation. In 1876 a 
Royal Commission on Scotch Universities was appointed, but the case 
of these lady students was refused a hearing. But the subject has 
been inquired into ‘ otherwise,’ as prayed—inquired into, as far as 
medical degrees are concerned, by Parliament itself, which has 
thought fit to ‘enable’ the University of Edinburgh in spite of itself. 
What use that ‘local body’ may now make of the powers which it 
has ended by obtaining remains as yet, as far as my knowledge goes, 
neither decided nor ascertained. 

The part of the General Medical Council has been altogether 
different. That body could not but represent to a considerable extent 
the dislike of the profession to the invasion by women of their own 
preserves. But the Medical Council contains in large proportion the 
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élite of the profession ; and, what is perhaps more to the point, it 
contains a considerable admixture of men, the nature of whose prac- 
tice has given them a wider acquaintance with the lay world, and 
with the data upon which legislation must practically be based, than 
falls to the lot of large numbers of the profession absorbed from the 
first in their local professional avocations, and unavoidably prone to 
exclusively professional views. 

The view of the Medical Council was expressed in June 1875, 
when they reported to the Lord President that ‘the Council are not 
prepared to say that women ought to be excluded from the profession.’ 
Nothing could be more accurate, in my opinion, than this implied 
statement of the question, which was nothing less or other than this: 
‘Shall women be excluded by law?’ And nothing could be wiser than 
their conclusion as the expression of opinion of a body responsible to 
the public for the whole medical profession of the country. That 
sentence was the coup de grace to the medical, and indeed to all 
other, opposition to the women’s claim. Had the Council taken a 
different view, the claim of the women might have been postponed and 
evaded for yet a little time; it could not, I believe, have been 
defeated. But now the concession is made with the assent of the 
great representative body of the profession, and that representative 
body is placed in altogether truer relations with Parliament and 
Government and public opinion than might otherwise have been 
the case, to the great benefit, in all probability, of its own future 
influence in legislation and administration. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has been marked in its deference to the Medical Council, and 
rightly so; for it is in the interests of the public as well as of the 
profession that Parliament and Government, in questions affecting a 
great profession, should be able to deal with it with the aid and 
intermediation of a body of men so distinguished and so competent, 
and with something of the training in life which is necessary to 
larger legislative views. The Government did well to act through 
such a body; and although Lord Sandon’s help seemed from time to 
time to be given with a certain timidity and reserve, I willingly 
acknowledge the obligations in this matter of women to him, and, I 
should like to add, to Lord Beaconsfield, whose real interest in the 
subject, as a woman’s question, I have not been able to doubt. 

Of the Royal Free Hospital, and of its chairman, what can I say 
more or better than that, in their own words, they have done that 
which was ‘ just and right,’ save this also, that they have done it in 
the best way? We shali have a real experiment now, and a conclu- 
sive and convincing answer, for our time, to the question, ‘ Do women 
want this, or do they not?’ 

One thing more remains to record. These pages will, I think, 
have presented to the reader’s mind evidence of a tough and per- 
sistent and continuous struggle. Such struggles do not persist and 
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succeed, according to my expericuce, without the accompanying fact, 
the continuous thread as it were, of one constant purpose and 
dominant will. Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake has made that greatest of all 
the contributions to the end attained. I do not say that she has 
been the ultimate cause of success. The ultimate cause has been 
simply this, that the time was at hand. It is one of the lessons of 
the history of progress that when the time for a reform has come 
you cannot resist it, though, if you make the attempt, what you may 
do is to widen its character or precipitate its advent. Opponents, 
when the time has come, are not merely dragged at the chariot 
wheels of progress—they help to turn them. The strongest force, 
whichever way it seem to work, does most to aid. The forces of 
greatest concentration here have been, in my view, on the one hand 
the Edinburgh University led by Sir Robert Christison, on the 
other the women claimants led by Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake. Defeated 
at Edinburgh, she carried her appeal to the highest court, that most 
able to decide and to redress, the High Court of Parliament repre- 


senting the nation itself. The result we see at last. Those who hail 


it asthe answer which they sought have both to thank, in senses 
and proportions which they may for themselves decide. 


JAMES STANSFELD. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


REFOINDER ON AUTHORITY IN MATTERS 
OF OPINION. 


Havine long believed that no small mass of opinion was in this our 
day running very wild on the subject of Authority, both in itself and 
in its relation to human thought and action, I thought myself for- 
tunate in being able, four months ago, to invite public attention to a 
work by Sir George Lewis, which had never obtained the amount of 
attention it seemed to me to deserve. 

It was, I believe, with surprise and a startled emotion that many 
readers found themselves confronted with an adverse witness, whom 
they had counted as their own; and I could not have complained, if 
it had been their first thought that I had been purloining the aid of 
his calm and weighty judgment. I am therefore pleased to find that 
Sir James Stephen, who has grappled more methodically than others 
(as far as I know) with my statements, only finds it difficult to agree 
with me that Lewis has written this and that, and mainly relies upon 
the proposition that he ought not to have so written; that the pas- 
sages I have cited are in direct opposition to ‘a great number of 
other passages’ which lay deeper in his mind, and which ought to 
overrule hasty expressions into which he had been casually betrayed. 

I think myself to be thus possessed of an advantage over my 
courteous though formidable antagonist, in that he is compelled in a 
measure to assail the consistency of Sir G. Lewis, and to show that, for 
once, he did not duly measure the sense of the words he used; whereas 
I am able to acknowledge that he is thoroughly coherent, and pay to 
his work, which I only seek further to develope, a tribute of Jess 
reserved admiration. 

The principle of authority I take to be this: that the mass and 
quality of assent to a proposition in some minds may be, without 
examination of the grounds, a legitimate ground of assent. for other 
minds, in matters of knowledge, and in matters of voluntary action. 

The definition of authority cannot perhaps be better given than 
in a passage near the end of the work of Lewis. It is ‘the influence 
which determines the belief without a comprehension of the proof.’ ! 

Although Lewis is limited by his title to matters of opinion, his 
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definition * includes ‘ principles and rules of human conduct, and all 
matters about which a doubt may reasonably exist ;’ consequently, 
all fairly disputable matters of fact. His work is, therefore, largely 
conversant with the sphere of action; and, though his title is accu- 
rate, it will not, without due attention to his definition, be accurately 
understood. 

It excludes, on the one hand, matters of certainty ; on the other 
hand, matters of compulsion. In matters of certainty (whether they 
are few or many, I do not now inquire, but I believe them to be 
few), authority passes out of view; and in matters of compulsion, 
opinion need not be considered. 

Authority, however, is not an ideal or normal, but a practical or 
working, standard. It may be thought, in the case of a being whose 
nature is based on intelligence and freedom, to present an anomaly: 
it certainly presents a limitation. But not (in mathematical phrase) 
a constant limitation. There is no point, at which we may not throw 
back the boundary, and enlarge the sphere of direct knowledge, and 
of conviction and action founded thereupon. There is no point, at 
which we ought not to so throw it back, according to our means and 
opportunities. Life should be spent in a strong continuous effort to 
improve the apparatus for the guidance of life, both in thought and 
action. We must ever be trying to know more and more what are the 
things to be believed and done. In pursuing this end, the exercise 
of free intelligent thought may, indeed, greatly enlarge the sphere 
of authority. For example, in Jearning facts of physical science, as 
when we inquire about the results obtained by the ‘ Challenger ;’ or in 
becoming more largely acquainted with the laws of health from the 
mouth of a judicious physician. ‘This duty, however, is covered and 
overlapped by another duty: the duty of constantly endeavouring, 
within the limit of our means, to corroborate or test authority by in- 
quiry, which finally means to supplant trust by knowledge. And this 
duty issupreme. But it is insidiously dogged by the danger of mis- 
taking the limit of our means, and thus supplanting trust, not by our 
knowledge, but by our ignorance dressed out in the garb of knowledge. 

Some advantage has been taken of my having compared authority 
to the crutch * which we use as a substitute for a missing or a halting 
limb; on the ground that the man must himself move the crutch. 
My antithesis, however, is not between the crutch and the man, but 
the crutch and the limb. To place the antithesis between the crutch 
and the man is the re-introduction of that old ‘ confusion of thought’ 
which places reason in antagonism to authority, and which Lewis has 
endeavoured to explode. If we resolve the figure into fact, reason is 
the man; and the question is whether, in the absence or imperfection 
of his limb, which is knowledge, and which alone expresses the fullest 
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development of his nature, he shall use his crutch, which is au- 
thority. 

Or, varying the illustration to meet the taste of the objector, I 
may compare authority to a carriage in which we may properly take 
our places to perform long distances that we cannot achieve on foot. 
But, of course, there is excess as well as defect in the use of authority ; 
and of this excess we are guilty when we suffer the love of knowledge 
to grow cold, when we cease to court the genial warmth imparted by 
a real basking in the sun of Truth, and when we are satisfied with a 
lazy, servile acquiescence in the opinions of other men. The proper 
function of authority is to enlarge, not to contract, our horizon. It 
is the function of a telescope, which enables us to see what without 
it we could not see at all; but what, if we could see it with the 
naked eye, we should, I suppose, see better. 

While authority, as between men and man, is in the nature of a 
substitute for observation and reflection, the two methods are likewise 
susceptible of combination in every varying degree. Much knowledge, 
which we have erroneously believed to be complete, proves itself, in 
process of time or thought, to be incomplete ; but authority, resting 
as a stay behind it, may bring the aggregate of evidence up to the 
point which justifies or requires belief or action as the case may be. 
And, on the other hand, where authority by itself reaches a certain 
way, but is not so clear or constant as to supply a full-formed motive, 
an independent examination, in itself partial, may supply confirmatory 
considerations which fill up the void. Evidence ought to be sufficient, 
but need not be homogeneous. It may be made up of direct and 
indirect ; the direct evidence of inquiry, which places us mentally in 
contact with the thing to be received, or the indirect evidence of 
authority, which gives a mediate contact with it, through the minds 
of others. In all these modes and shapes of the question, it is implied 
that the knowledge is not perfect, and that the authority is not 
absolute. Even in their combination, they will commonly form no 
more than a preponderance of reason on behalf of what is proposed 
for our acceptance. But this preponderance is all that can generally 
be had; in other words, we fall back upon the great dictum of 
Butler, that probable evidence is the guide of life. 

As by the conditions of our nature we can rarely (at most) have 
access to absolute knowledge, so we have in this inquiry no concern 
with absolute authority. The only absolute authority, as between men 
and man, is that which commands and enforces action, for example, 
that of the State. And we are not now contemplating that absolute 
authority over the mind, which lies not between men and man, but 
between God and man. For whatever Revelation and Inspiration be, 
we of this day do not claim to be in the condition of their immediate 
receivers. ‘The mode of our own personal access to what they have 
conveyed must be considered as subject to the general laws which 
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govern the attainment of knowledge and the direction of conduct. It 
may be that the hindrances offered to the entry of truth into the 
mind by selfishness, prejudice, and passion are such as to require a 
divine influence for their removal. But that divine influence is not 
to be supposed to operate in derogation of regular mental laws. It 
may be needed to remove barriers out of their way, and to open up 
the field for their action; for these laws do not of themselves carry and 
impart the capacity or disposition to obey. 

In these remarks I have dealt with authority at large, and irre- 
spective of its application to any particular subject-matter. Let 
me now approach the contested part of the inquiry, as it has been 
handled by Sir J. Stephen. 

He begins with a summary of my summary of the work. I must, 
for my own safety in waiving a detailed examination, make a 
general remark. He disputes the accuracy of my account, rather 
than attempts to disprove it. He supports‘ his impeachment by 
reference to the difference between my habits of mind and those of 
Sir George Lewis; might he not better have withheld the assignment 
of a cause until he had verified, from Lewis’s text, his allegation of 
the effect? I will make no retaliatory references to habits of mind. 
There is no profession, for example, more liable, as Mr. Burke has 
noticed, to entail peculiarities of mental habit, than the distinguished 
and noble profession of an advocate; but without doubt Sir James 
Stephen has taken care to purge himself of all these peculiarities. 
I therefore simply decline to acknowledge this general portraiture 
of the summary as corresponding with my original. Fortunately for 
our readers, they have now the means of judging this plea and 
counterplea, by that resort to the work on their own behalf which 
it was my ‘ general object’ ° to suggest. 

Farther on,® Sir James Stephen becomes more definite in his 
criticism. He placesin parallel columns the admirable passage, with 
which Lewis opens his fourth Chapter, and the lines in which I have 
endeavoured to compress that passage into about one-fourth of its 
length. In passing from the one to the other, I am indeed painfully 
couscious of descent, but my opponent holds :— 

1. That I seem to miss the point of the passage, which is written 
to contrast the growth of scientific with the growth of religious 
opinion. 

2. That I likewise add to the passage, by imputing to Lewis the 
notion that ‘the mere gradual growth’ of ‘ traditive systems’ invests 
them with ‘ trustworthy authority.’ 

On reference to the page,’ the reader will see that for neither 
of these allegations is there any real ground. Lewis does not here 
say a word of the contrast between two kinds of growth, scientific 


* Pp. 270-1. § P. 270. © Pp, 275. 7 Essay, p. 66. 
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and religious. He describes the conditions of scientific growth, and 
these alone, from a state of crudity to a state of maturity. The forms 
of this growth, stated in eighteen lines, I have indicated, and could 
do no more than indicate, in two, as ‘collection, purgation, adjust- 
ment, and enlargement or advance.’ He then says: ‘ A trustworthy 
authority is thus at length formed.’ And then we arrive at the 
important passage: ‘ This description, however, is not applicable to 
religion, or at least is only applicable to it within certain limits,’ 
That is to say, having described the true conditions of scientific 
growth, he must, in due order, proceed to consider whether at all, and 
if at all how far, these conditions are found in the case of religion, 
But up to this point the description is absolutely general; it might 
have been written by Thomas Aquinas, or it might have been written 
by John Mill: of either comparison or contrast there is not a trace 
in the passage. 

Next, with respect to the second criticism. I have pointed out 
that Lewis here shows authority to be not that of individuals only: 
as if with a prevision that he would, in the vicissitudes of time, be 
handled by writers who treat the vast and varied subject of mental 
and moral evidence as if it were confined within the close and pew- 
like barriers of evidence merely legal ; and handle authority at large 
as if it were only and always the testimony of A, B, and C, or even 
of A only, in a witness-box. Instead of which, it sometimes is like 
the cairn, made of stones varied in shape and size, that represent the 
contributions of hands unknown and innumerable; contributions, of 
which many are in themselves insignificant, while their aggregate is 
broad, solid, lofty, and defies the storm. Or, again, it is the solemn 
psalm, or, if this be too theological, the united shout of a vast con- 
gregation of men, in which the value of the several voices is 
infinitely diversified, but the few thoroughly discordant notes are 
lost and neutralised in the unison of the loud acclaim. In the 
passage cited, I describe the growth of traditive systems, without 
specifying that I mean only such traditive systems as are scientific. 
Accordingly my opponent steps in and says I have ascribed authority 
to ‘the mere gradual growth’ of traditive systems. With all respect, 
I have done no such thing. My passage is short; but the patience 
of my critic, I fear, failed him before he had arrived at the end. 
Lewis, having at the outset supplied the needful limitation of his 
meaning to such systems as are scientific, concludes with saying ‘a 
trustworthy authority is thus at length formed.’ I, not having in 
my very brief abstract previously supplied that limitation, supply it in 
giving the conclusion, and say ‘a trustworthy authority may at length 
be formed.’ There is no more vestige, therefore, here of ‘mere 
gradual growth ’ than there was under the former head of an imagi- 
nary contrast ; and both my addition to Lewis and my deviation from 


him have vanished, as I think, away. 
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Still, as we are now at close quarters, and it is a question of 
modes of interpreting the language and representing the thoughts of 
others, I must follow my opponent himself into these rather slippery 
departments ; I hope without departing in any way from the tones of 


équity and kindness, which he has invariably maintained. 


Text or ARTICLE, p. 272. 

‘Fact is defined’ p. 1. (ze. in the 
work of Sir Geo. Lewis) : ‘ Anything of 
which we obtain a conviction from our 
internal consciousness, or any individual 
event or phenomenon which is the ob- 


Nore on ARTICLE, p. 273. 

* ‘This exactly corresponds to the 
definition of fact given in the Indian 
Evidence Act, s. 1: 

‘“ Fact” means and includes, 1. any 
thing, state of things, or relation of 


things capable of being perceived by the 
senses. 2. Any mental condition of 
which any person is conscious, 

‘I am responsible for this definition.’ 


ject of sensation.’ * 


Now here I am willing to join issue. Instead of an exact corre- 
spondence, I propound that there is here a striking, nay a glaring, 
and a scarcely measurable difference. My opponent limits fact, 
when not capable of being perceived by the senses, to ‘a mental 
condition of which any person is conscious. He seems to be en- 
tangled in that which was the contracted philosophy of Locke, the 
nihil in intellectu quod non prius in sensu, with no other supplement 
than that charitable addition which appeared to some to be sufficient, 
the nisi intellectus ipse. The function of the individual mind, when 
not concerned in dealing with what the senses have imported, is limited 
to the perception of itself, in its various parts, and in the interaction of 
those parts. There is either no spiritual or no material world, apart 
from sense, or, if there is, we have no faculty of perceiving it, or at the 
least of perceiving it in such a way and with such evidence as to pro- 
mote any of its phenomena to the high dignity of fact. If this be the 
true theory of metaphysics, then indeed I cannot wonder at any amount 
of struggle to get rid of authority as applicable to religion ; but those 
who may succeed in the attempt will, I apprehend, get rid of a good 
deal besides authority, and even of a good deal besides religion. 

When I turn to the definition of a fact as it has been given by 
Lewis, I read it in a very different sense. A fact, apart from sensible 
fact, is ‘anything of which we obtain a conviction from our internal 
consciousness.’ Has not Sir James Stephen been misled by the mere 
use of the word consciousness? When Lewis wrote these words, did 
he mean that there was no one thing of which we could obtain a 
conviction from our internal consciousness excepting of some form of 
our own mental condition individually? And this, be it recollected, 
as a privilege reserved to each man for himself. It is only within 
himself, and of himself, that, according to this singular theory,’he 
can have what I may call fact-knowledge. For, so soon as he attempts 
to convey this knowledge to another, the thing reported loses caste, and 
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cannot rise above the order of an image, a rumour, a conjecture, ora 
dream. Within each man, and as to what forms part of himself, 
there is a true objectivity ; but to any other man this becomes merely 
subjective, for of the mind of another we can have no fact-knowledge, 
The narrow store of mental facts allowed to us is given only for our 
own enjoyment, like the miser’s hoard. There is no free trade in 
this kind of facts, no exchange of them free or otherwise, and what we 
see in ourselves we cannot verify by observation of others, for we have 
no faculty wherewith to observe what is beyond our minds. The 
very form of Lewis’s expressions seems to me to show that he had no 
such limitation in his view. It would surely have been inaccurate, 
almost absurd, to speak of ‘anything’ thus at large, of which we 
obtain a conviction from our consciousness, if our consciousness 
were something that could have no object except itself. Plain 
enough, then, in the particular passage, his meaning becomes 
plainer still from a comparison of two passages in p.72. Hespeaks, 
in one of them, about our experience as limited to things ‘derived 
either from internal consciousness or external sensation.’ But imme- 
diately before he speaks of matters ‘ within the subjects of conscious- 
ness or intuition, not within the range of the senses;’ and the con- 
text renders it indisputable that the compass of the two passages, the 
one affirmative in form and the other negative, is identical. Dealing 
then with them as with an equation, we find that he sometimes speaks 
of intuition as a faculty co-ordinate with consciousness, and sometimes, 
in language of insufficient precision, uses consciousness in a wider 
sense for mental perception at large, and makes it cover both. 

But Sir James Stephen seems to pass by Lewis’s reference to in- 
tuition as of no account. It is only by this Draconic process of 
annihilating intuition that he is enabled to raise an inference in 
favour of his doctrine of conflicting passages, and thereby to extinguish 
Lewis’s declaration that his principle of authority legitimately em- 
braces the being of God, and the acceptance of ‘ Christianity.’ But 
it is surely better to abide by all his own words, and find him coherent, 
than, by shutting some of them out of view, to convict him of 
inconsistency. 

Sir James Stephen proceeds to say :'—‘ The two passages quoted 
from Sir George Lewis by Mr. Gladstone do not state in terms the 
propositions to which Mr. Gladstone considers them to be equivalent, 
but they do hint at and suggest them.’ 

The reference seems to be not quite accurate. There are no two 
passages ‘quoted’ by me, and considered to be equivalent to two 
propositions of Lewis. I have quoted one passage, and have made out 
another piecemeal. With this preface, let us consider the question 
of equivalence. 

I. We have in the Essay, p. 69, the passage which I quote, After 

® P. 276. 
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citing, with manifest approval,a passage from Bishop Burnet, begin- 
ning with ‘ That there is a God,’ and after admitting many diversities 
both among the philosophers and in the popular systems of old, Lewis 
says:—‘In the substantial recognition of a Divine Power, super- 
human and imperceptible by our senses, all nations have agreed.’ 

The discussion thus closed by himself, I sum up as follows, in 
the strictest conformity (I believe) with the rules of Lewis in the 
Treatise : °—‘* The consent of mankind binds us in reason to acknow- 
ledge the being of God.’ 

Under this head all that is allowed me by my critic is that Lewis’s 
proposition ‘ hints and suggests.’ This is a scanty—shall I say stingy ? 
—admission. Allowing for brevity, which was an object all through, 
my proposition is a simple reproduction of the proposition of Lewis, 
together with its contextual matter. If so, he does not hint or 
suggest, but asserts, what I have asserted. In his analytical table of 
contents '° his own summary is: ‘ All nations agree in recognising the 
existence of a God.’ 

II. The second proposition relates to Christianity. Here I have 
made not a quotation, but a construction, out of the text of Lewis. 
On referring to it again, I see that, so far from having exaggerated, 
I have erred rather by enfeebling the text. It is fairly represented 
by the following, which I present as an alternative form :!!—‘ All the 
civilised nations of the modern world . .. agree, not merely in 
believing in the existence of a God... but in recognising some 
form of the Christian religion. . . . That is to say, all nations whose 
agreement on a matter of opinion has any real weight or authority.’ 
My summary” is :—‘ The consent of mankind similarly binds us to 
the acceptance of Christianity.’ 

Apart from the meaning of the word Christianity, which I proceed 
to define and discuss, I again say that my short proposition is a short, 
clear, irrefutable, and inevitable reproduction of the longer form in 
which Lewis has stated the proposition; and that he does not hint 
or suggest, but in stringent terms asserts, that which I have under- 
taken to assert for him. 

And now we come to the real gist of Sir James Stephen’s paper. 
All that has gone before, all attempts to establish that my account 
departs from the sense of my author’s words, are (in military language) 
so many feints; and I cannot blame nor wonder at any amount of 
anxiety to avoid losing the benefit of a great ‘authority in matters 
of opinion.’ We now come to the true attack; and it is really not 
an attack upon my commentary, but upon the text of Lewis. Sir 
James Stephen proceeds as follows :— 


‘ They (the passages) are, however, if taken as asserting what they suggest, 
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inconsistent with the general spirit of the book, and with many other passages con« 
tained init, If, therefore, Mr. Gladstone wishes to follow Sir G. Lewis, he ought 
to reject, or at least to qualify, these passages, instead of extending them to other 
subjects than those to which their author in terms applied them.’ 


Before considering the ‘ other passages,’ this is the place to remark 
that there is a third doctrine laid down by Lewis, which, if rather less 
important, is hardly less remarkable than the other two. It is the 
doctrine that a Church, being moré competent than the individuals 
who compose it, has authority over its members. There is, of course, 
no technical or scientific peculiarity of sense in his use of the word 
Church. He seems to mean nothing Catholic or Apostolic in par- 
ticular, but simply an organised society of Christians. He has not 
formulated this opinion in a summary proposition which can be cited 
as at once fully and succinctly expressing it. But it is, as I have 
already pointed out,'* a subaltern, an indeterminate, authority which 
he claims for religious societies over their own members. Yet it is 


a real one. 


In all controversies and discussions carried on between members of the same 
Church, the works of the received text-writers, and leading divines, of their Church 
will be referred to as a common authority and standard of decision." 


These then are the three propositions upon which, according to 
Lewis, proceeding always upon scientific rules, the principle of 
authority embraces the subject-matter of religion: 1. The being of 
God; 2. The acceptance of Christianity; 3. The authority of a 
Church over its own members. The third head may require explana- 
tion and development before it can be exactly apprehended. For 
example, if a Church does not claim final authority, but acknowledges 
subordination to a larger combination, questions may arise for its 
members between the subaltern and the superior tribunal, which may, 
in the first instance, have to be decided by the individual judgment. 
But this head is not in dispute, and need not now be dwelt on. Upon 
the first two heads, says my opponent,'® one who wishes to follow 
Lewis ought ‘to reject or at least to qualify’ what I say the Essay 
asserts, and what he does not dispute that it hints or suggests. 

And now let us see why. Sir James Stephen gives us '* an abstract 
of the work of Sir G. Lewis, in which he mixes together at the most 
important points his argument on the text and on my view of the 
text. Then, at the close of the abstract, he begins his argument anew. 
There arises from hence a certain complication of the subject. He 
here, however, defines for himself three heads of inquiry : 

1, Has Lewis said what I allege ? 

2. Is what I allege consistent with the rest of the book ? 

3. Are my extensions of it warrantable ? 


8 Pp. 9. 4 Essay, p. 102; see also p. 97. 8 P, 277. 
%* Between pp. 272 and 281. 7 P. 281. 
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For greater order and clearness, I will here try to dispose of. the 
resumed argument on the first head'* before passing to the seeond. 
It is urged that the consent about the being of a God is only stated 
by Lewis as a fact. I answer, the consent indeed is stated as a fact, 
but in direct connection with the whole argument of the work that 
such consent binds. It is ‘conjectured’ that he only meant that 
the consents were ‘as far as they went, and to some extent,’ evidence 
in favour of the doctrines. I answer, that Lewis takes no note here 
of doubtful wiorevs at all; but only of the question how far there is 
in religion a binding authority, and that any gloss which substitutes 
another meaning, besides making the whole Chapter void of sense, 
wholly destroys the force of the contrast drawn between ‘ Christia- 
nity’ and the disputed doctrines of Churches, as to which last Lewis 
broadly holds that no such authority exists. But, in truth, these 
little pleas are but expiring efforts of argument ; 














The bubbling ery 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony, &c.!? 





And it is high time to pass to the serious contention, the real 
attack, which is directed against the consistency of the passages with 
This consistency is impugned by the 






the general strain of the book. 
following arguments :— 

1. To be a trustworthy authority, ‘a man should have devoted 
much study and thought to the subject,’ ?° should be competent in 
power, and free from bias. Few fulfil, with regard to the being of 
God or the acceptance of Christianity, any of these attributes, and 
the few differ irreconcilably. 

Now, whether this be a confutation or not, it is not a confutation 
from the book of Sir George Lewis, but rather from the brain of Sir 
Sir George Lewis does not say either that few com- 
He says, 












James Stephen. 
petent men have inquired, or that those few have differed. 
as to the Divine Power, there is a ‘ substantial recognition,’ and ¢ all 
nations have agreed’ in it. No doubt he includes eminent individuals, 
but he does not recognise in them a monopoly, whereas Sir James 
Stephen still seems to be dealing with a list of witnesses in a box. 
Lewis has nowhere said that in a case of this kind the reasonings of 
the very select few are incapable of deriving corroboration from the 
many. A broad line does not separate in this matter the few from 
the many ; as if we were separating witnesses for the prosecution from 
witnesses for the defence. Indeed, defining too rigidly the qualifica- 
tions of the few, we shall make them not few, but none at all. Who is 
there that, in such a subject-matter, combines perfect assiduity with 
perfect competency, and both with perfect freedom from bias? Who 
is there that has perfect competency? In the contact between the 
mind of man and such a subject as the being of God, the best men 


2 Pp. 282. 
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are not like the poppies in Herodotus, towering far above the grain ; 
they are but as blades of grass, of which no one is greatly taller than 
his nearest fellows. The different elements of competency are, in 
different subjects, differently combined; and their distribution 
oftentimes corroborates their force. There is here, too, a com- 
petency of the race as well as of the individual: the greatest can 
know but little, the smallest may know something, and perhaps in a 
different way. 

These are topics, I admit, little applicable to judicial proceedings ; 
but there are questions larger than a trial in a court. They are 
appropriate, I think, in all questions where we have to deal with the 
broader human interests; for instance, in all great political causes, 
convictions and attachments. It would be deplorably irrational to 
say that the utmost amount of authority they can carry is the 
authority of A, B, and C, even though these three be the Horatii or 
the Curiatii of the land. Parliamentary tradition hands down the 
saying of a singularly able man, often commended by others not less 
able, ‘that the House of Commons was greater and wiser than any 
individual within it.’ It is not possible to reduce to philosophic 
formula that principle, which at some epoch of the middle ages took 
popular form in the ery ‘ Vox populi, vox Dei ;’ but the human race 
will be poor indeed when it is denied every mental possession, except 
such as can be reduced to philosophic formula. All this is, I grant, 
commentary of mine, for which the text of Lewis is in no respect 
responsible. I think, howeyer, it unfolds some part of the meaning 
of that text, in a case where Lewis himself has not fully developed it. 
For the immediate purpose of the particular argument it is enough 
to remark this: Lewis has not stated that the competent inquirers 
were few, nor that the results were conflicting. He says that the 
results agreed, and that the inquirers were all nations, and all Chris- 
tian nations, respectively ; and he seems to have thought, not un- 
naturally, that the adhesion of the inferior minds, even if it added 
but little to the common stock, certainly neither destroyed nor im- 
paired the authority of those minds which were superior. In saying 
that all nations agreed, Lewis says ipso facto that the competent 
men of all nations agreed. And our author is not inconsistent, even 
if he be wrong, simply because his critic argues that they differed : 
an argument, indeed, of the greatest moment, but one into which it 
is no part of my present purpose to enter. 

The next argument of Sir James Stephen is this: *! ‘ The recogni- 
tion of a Divine Power, superhuman and imperceptible by our senses,’ 
which he grants only ‘ for argument’s sake,’ really amounts to nothing. 
Three men, believing in the Trinity, Allah, and Nirvana respectively, 
are like three men who agree that they saw something at a given time 
and place, but one says it was a man, one a horse, one a bird. 


21 Pp, 282-3, 
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I observe, in answer, first that this argument is really irrelevant 
to its purpose. The purpose is to show that two statements made by 
Lewis, or imputed to him, are inconsistent with other and over- 
ruling portions of his book. The argument is on the first of those 
statements, and goes to show that it has no substantive meaning, and 
is, therefore, valueless. True or false, it fails to impeach Lewis's 
coherence. 

Secondly, I question its premiss. Neither the statement of facts 
nor the application seems to be accurate. That third of the human 
race who are set down as believers in Nirvana, if they so believe, 
have no colour of agreement with the Theists at all, and are not 
within the scope of the reasoning. According to such information 
as I possess, Buddhism, in the mass, with very partial exceptions, has 
long lost sight of the very abstract notions and atheism of its founder,” 
and is now for the most part a mixture of polytheism and saint- 
worship, for which I will not undertake to find an exact definition. 
Next, as to the application. Doubly it fails to touch Lewis. The 
discord of Mahometan and Christian turns not upon the question 
whether there is a living God, but whether the one Deity has a plural 
‘personality.’ But, first, on this question, Lewis has nowhere 
affirmed a concord. Secondly, he is in no way bound to take cogni- 
sance of Mahometans or Buddhists; for his starting-point is that 
Christendom of itself constitutes a binding authority; although in 
this matter he takes in other nations as supererogatory allies, believing, 
and I apprehend rightly, that they, as he understands the phrase, 
agree with Christendom. 

The next argument * carries us over to the second proposition, 
that relating to consent in the acceptance of Christianity. Paley, 
Wesley, and De Maistre, it is urged, were all Christians; but ‘their 
fundamental assumptions differed utterly.’ To say they agreed in 
any definite system, because they were all Christians, is like saying 
that red, orange, and green resemble each other, because they are 
all colours. 

I confess that to my mind the argument (which has nothing to 
do with Lewis’s coherency) and the illustration are alike unhappy. 
For red, green, and orange, I apprehend, do, and very substantially, 
resemble each other in this, that they are (considered objectively) 
so many portions of decomposed and refracted light. Thus I be- 
lieve the ruby, the sapphire, the oriental emerald, and the oriental 
topaz, though different stones, have one and the same base. There 
is room then for much resemblance, together with much difference. 
And the main proposition will surely not bear the scrutiny of a 
moment. Paley, Wesley, and De Maistre would each have repeated 
the Nicene Creed, and they would have repeated it in the same sense 





% See for example Dods’s Mahomet, Buddha, and Christ, pp. 279-85. 3 Pp, 283. 
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throughout, except that they would have given possibly two mean- 
ings, and at any rate more than one shade of meaning, to the single 
article which expresses belief in the Church as One, Catholic, and 
Apostolic. It would be far nearer the truth to say that in all funda- 
mental assumptions they agreed, while in secondary tenets they 
differed ; but, as Lewis assumes no agreement beyond the acceptance 
of Christianity, he manifestly stands unharmed. 

Having thus disposed of persons who had ‘ given much thought’ 
to the matter, my opponent shows that Lewis, among the conditions of 
competency, requires ‘ mental power adequate to the task of compre- 
hending the subject.’ What class of persons, he then asks, ‘ compre- 
hend’ the doctrine of the Trinity? Again I am glad to see that 
Lewis lies comfortably in the dead water, while my opponent and I 
are in the stream. I answer by asking, is there not among civilised 
men a solid and established (though it may be limited) concurrence 
of judgment upon many questions (for example) of human character; 
upon the characters, say, of Phocion, of Catiline, of Saint Louis, 
of Washington, of Wellington, of Mrs. Fry? Is that agreement 
worthless or visionary? No; yet is there any one of us so presump- 
tuous, so irrational, as to say that he has ever really comprehended 
any single human character? Can we deal with its subtle ingre- 
dients as the scales of Zeus weighed the contending fates of Hector ™ 
and Achilles, and determine once for all what shall descend and what 
shall kick the beam? I will go farther and say, can we completely 
judge any single human action? Nay, passing into the region of 
nature with its boasted certainty, do we ‘ comprehend’ the growth 
of a single blade of grass in a single field on the surface of the earth ? 

Yet one step further. The mathematician has a formula which 
asserts that nothing divided by nothing, or rather which has zero 
for numerator and zero for denominator (2), is equal to anything. 
He abides by this formula: he finds it verified by results. But may 
it not be permitted us to doubt whether, in the strict sense of the 
term, he ‘comprehends’ it: whether it does not descend into the 
region of the infinitesimal farther than human wit can follow it. 
The truth is, as far as experience and reflection have enabled me to 
grasp it, that small indeed is the number of subjects or ideas which, 
in the sense of absolute comprehension, mankind have ever compre- 
hended; that what is given to us, as a general rule, is comprehen- 
sion in degree—comprehension by contact with a subject at certain 
of its points, which in a manner give the outline, as the naturalist 
constructs the creature from the bone—-comprehension not absolute, 
but relative to our state and wants; limited, and thus teaching 
humility, but adequate to establish reasonable conclusions, and to 
work out those laws of probable evidence which, sustained by our 


4 Tliad, xii. 210. 
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experience of their operation, fit it to be the guide of life. In this, 
the old Christian reading of the laws of knowledge, our intellectual 
discipline is everywhere intertwined with moral teaching, and the 
employments farthest from the direct subject-matter of religion 
minister to its highest purposes, like the Queen of the South bringing 
her choicest gifts to the elect King of the people of God. 

While Lewis speaks of ‘ mental powers sufficient to comprehend a 
subject,’ he has not, to my knowledge, supplied an explanation of his 
language directly available for the present purpose. It appears to me 
that ‘ the subject’ to be comprehended is whether this or that propo- 
sition should or should not be accepted; for instance, whether we ought 
to believe that the grass grows; and not whether the entire meaning 
of each of the terms of the proposition lies within the compass of the 
understanding of the individual whose assent is in question. 

Sir James Stephen next argues *> that, like the first and the second, 
so neither can the third condition of competency be fulfilled: namely, 
disinterestedness. Neither Bossuet, nor Voltaire, nor Butler, to whom 
I rejoice to see that the masculine understanding of Sir James Stephen 
pays due honour, was impartial. 

Lewis, however, does not require the absence of interest as an 
essential condition of competency. He allows a substitute to be in- 
troduced ; and it is that there shall be a capacity to rise above the 
interest which tends to bias us, and thus to escape all sinister control.” 

Of the three eminent men here quoted, I should have said that 
Butler was the only one who could be considered to possess the judi- 
cial quality, and that he possessed it in an eminent degree. It may still 
be true that his argument (in the Analogy) is the argument of an 
advocate ; not, however, in the sense of suppressing or evading ob- 
jections, but in this sense—that, after having judicially concluded 
which cause is the right one, he uses all his resources to set it forth. 

But the question of religion in its elementary principles, like that 
of morals, is preeminently one in which human nature at large is en- 
titled, with due consideration of degree, to be heard. And, therefore, 
it is less important to consider what was the bias in A or B—a question 
in most cases very hard to determine-—than what is the bias of man- 
kind at large, under the actual circumstances of their condition. It 
appears to be various. The many, to whom this world is a world of care 
and suffering, may seem likely to have a bias towards a world beyond. 
But these are mostly they, who live and die in silent obscurity. If I 
am to look for a community living on a high level of general intelli- 
gence, I should incline to seek it in Attic Greece; and the history 
of the religious principle among the Athenians, not as a speculation, 
but as a power, tends to the belief that the natural bias, among those 
who form opinion and tradition, is to dwell on and magnify things 


3 P. 284, %6 Essay, p. 27. 
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seen, to overlook and undervalue things unseen. Often, in consider- 
ing the enormous share preoccupied, and as it were mortgaged, to 
the senses in the sphere of life, it seems to me wonderful that faith 
should be able to do battle at all against sight, that remote wants 
should at all assert themselves against immediate, refined and ethereal 
desires against desires coarser and more earthy. Fear and super- 
stition may have often propped the belief in a Divine Power; but 
their action is for the most part occasional, and it does not go to 
form the tradition of the intelligent. It is this tradition on which 
Lewis relies, and as to which I here venture to observe, that a true in- 
telligence is found not only in masses like the rock, but in fragments 
like the pebble. Under this head of bias, I am prepared to contend 
that, upon the whole, religion lies under an actual prejudice; that 
the balance of forces, acting upon man otherwise than through his in- 
telligence, is an adverse balance ; that, but for the struggle of reason 
against bias, we could scarcely have had that authoritative consent 
which Lewis has recorded in the first two propositions. 

I must concede to my opponent that the general dicta of the 
Sixth Chapter of the Essay, in favour of the few and against the mul- 
titude, sound as if they were in his favour. But I entreat him, in 
dealing with our author, to be like Lancelot and like Arthur, each of 


whom, 
In open battle or the tilting field, 


Forbore his own advantage, 


and to give due weight to what I shall now point out. 

The work of Lewis is an Essay, and not a strictly scientific trea- 
tise, or handbook of instruction. It contains many excellent and 
careful definitions ; but it is, for the most part, a commentary clothed 
in at least semi-popular phrase. He does not, therefore, in every sen- 
tence guard himself against every other sentence; but trusts to an 
impartial collection of his general view. In general terms, he broadly 
distinguishes the turba from the few; as helimits the competency of the 
few each to his own branch.”” It is plain also to the impartial observer, 
that his book deals mainly with secular knowledge. The Chapter on 
Religion is fitted into it with care; but outside that Chapter religion 
hardly appears, and in the entire work the great subject of morals, 
with all that borders on it, is but slightly touched. In this Sixth 
Chapter, on which Sir James Stephen relies, Lewis begins by setting 
out a number of subjects: ** science, arts, history, general literature, 
law, medicine, architecture, navigation, &c.; and my opponent will 
hardly say that religion and morals were in this et cetera. In none 
of these subjects does he mention the ‘ consent of nations ;’ but in 
touching on religion he does. Again he specifies ‘questions of 
morality ’*® among those on which the judgment of the public is 


27 Essay, p. 167. % Tbid. p. 169. 2 Ibid. p. 174. 
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‘more correct’ than on ‘ questions of speculation and abstract truth.’ 
So that we have a wider basis laid, by Lewis himself, for authority in 
religion and morals, than in ordinary sciences. And this assumption 
is surely conformable to the nature of things. Science is made for few 
men ; but duty is the mistress of all men : they cannot be men without 
it; and, small as is the space which its twin pillars, religion and morals, 
occupy in the Essay, he has admitted in his treatment of these two a 
modification of his phraseology that breaks down the hard line of ex- 
clusion between the few and the many, applicable more strictly to all 
kinds of knowledge and pursuits that are not the universal and personal 
concerns of man. 

He seems to me, I say, to treat both religion and morals as 
belonging to the common patrimony of mankind, and as having ap- 
propriate modes of recognition accordingly; wherein\ though the 
few lead, the many also have a share. My opponent seeins anxious to 
ebtain the aid of Lewis in support of the doctrine that there may bea 
eonsent as to morals, while there is none as to religion. Accordingly 
we find it said: *° ‘ He contrasts the diversity of Christian Creeds with 
the “ nearly uniform standard of morality, which prevails throughout 
the world.” ’ 

But he has here fallen into a serious error of citation; for the 
expression of Lewis is not, throughout the world, but ‘throughout the 
civilised world.’*! And he has before supplied the definition of this 
phrase by saying that ‘all the civilised nations of the modern world’ * 
accept Christianity. All, therefore, that he asserts is that, while Chris- 
tian doctrines greatly vary, Christian morality is nearly uniform : 
that is to say, that Christian consent in morality is more extended and 
emphatic than Christian consent in religion. A highly suggestive 
proposition, which I cannot now examine; but not one that denies, 
though it abridges, consent in religion. 

I will only say that, if morality is either wholly or in great part 
the fruit of religion, then it may take a long time for a religion, 
slowly, very slowly, percolating through society, effectually to recon- 
struct its morality. But the morality so reconstructed may wholly or 
in part survive, if not permanently, yet for a time, the parent stock. 
I submit that the existing unity, such as it is, of morality, is greatly 
due to the remaining unity of religion. And it may also be, that the 
indubitable present excess of moral consent over religious consent 
may be a survival from the operation of that wider religious consent, 
which for so long a time prevailed in the Christian world. This, 
however, I am aware, is suggestion and not proof. 

In following my antagonist to this point, I have not been able to 
disentangle his argument against my account of Lewis from his argu- 
ment to show that Lewis is against himself. But I have still to deal 
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with the citation of special passages which he has made in pp. 
277-9, and which he thinks nullify the propositions that there is an 
authoritative consent as to the being of God, and as to the accep- 
tance of Christianity. I must still contend, as well as I can, with 
an inconvenient mixture of the two subjects; but I will ‘state, as 
briefly and fairly as I can, what I take to be the substance of the 
allegations I have to oppose. They are these: 

1. Lewis says there is an agreement of the civilised world ‘in re- 
cognising some form of the Christian religion.** 

2. But no such agreement ‘ respecting the particular doctrines of 
Christianity.’ * 

3. A cause of this is that it ‘ first assumed a dogmatic form in the 
hands of the later Greeks,® who inherited, and applied to the Christian 
religion, ‘a subtle, refined, and abstruse metaphysical philosophy.’ 
From them he passes to the schoolmen, and the Reformation. 

4, After pointing out these three great fountainheads of con- 
troversy, he assigns a cause overreaching them all: ‘ That religion 
as such is conversant with matters which are neither the subjects of 
consciousness or intuition, nor within the range of the senses,’ *° 

5. Hence, lines of difference have hardened; and the tenets do 
not coalesce, but continue to run in different channels. 

6. Finally, my opponent cites a passage which begins with the 
words: ‘There is no consent of competent judges over the civilised 
world.’ 7 But he omits to observe the sentence which precedes: 
‘ No one Church can justly make any claim to authority in matters of 
religious belief, upon the grounds on which opinions in matters of 
science require authority ;’ plainly showing that he refers to the 
matters disputed among Churches. 

On these heads I have to point out : 

1, That my opponent annuls particular assertions of Lewis, on 
the ground of wide general propositions held to be inconsistent with 


them. 
2. That (as I think) he misapprehends, and overstates, the scope 


of these general propositions. 

Now, on the first of these I hold it unsafe and unphilosophical to 
teach that deliberate particular assertions may, as a rule, be overturned, 
on the ground that they fall within the sweep of some wide general 
proposition, which, if mathematically applied, would annul them. 

The human mind is capable of taking a more close and accurate 
survey of a limited and homogeneous subject-matter than when it 
embraces at once a vast circumference, a magazine of omne scibile. 
Just as an artist, beholding a tree, has a more exact record of it on 
his brain, than he can receive when he gazes over an horizon. Lewis 
has attempted in an Essay to deal with all human knowledge and 

33 Essay, p. 69. %4 Thid. p. 70. % Tbhid. 
% Ibid. p. 72. * Ibid. p. 97. 
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quasi-knowledge, except such as is taken to be already of absolute 
certainty. In so doing, he very naturally adapts his language, in the 
description of general rules and otherwise, to the subjects which form 
by far the greater part of that knowledge, the subjects in which the 
teachers and the taught are broadly separated. It is consequently 
less minutely applicable to the two great sciences of Duty, Religion 
and Morals, in which it may be popularly said all have something to 
teach, and all have much to learn. It is illusory, I think, and futile 
to argue on this account that Lewis could not have meant what he 
has deliberately said on either of those sciences. 

It is not possible, with the utmost care, so to regulate diction in 
these matters, that it shall embrace every case alike, as if we were 
teaching from the text ‘action and reaction are equal, and in opposite 
directions.’ Nor is forethought often sufficiently alive, in dealing 
with generals, to make an entirely sufficient provision for every par- 
ticular they may include. Take, for instance, the law of political 
economy, that the ‘same article cannot be sold at two prices in the 
Viewed as expressive of general or average results, 





















same market. 
this law is sound, and probably necessary; but, if taken as a literal 
statistical account of every exchange of commodities that happens, it 
is untrue, it is absurd. In describing the early stages of scientific 
growth, Lewis himself says** ‘there is much hasty induction from 
single facts, and partial phenomena;’ and what is his own work but 
an initial effort towards laying the foundation stones of a science 
almost wholly new, the science of ‘ Authority in matters of opinion’ ? 
Supposing that in an autobiography we found on one page ‘I do not 
catch cold from wet,’ and on another ‘Yesterday I got wet and 
caught a cold from it,’ with nothing in particular to discredit either 
proposition, which would be more rational; to cancel and disbelieve 
the particular proposition, or to hold that the broader assertion had 
not embraced every point in the experience of life, and that the rule 
did not exclude an exception ? 

I contend, then, that Lewis’s declarations **—*‘ All nations agree in 
recognising the existence of a God; all civilised nations agree in re- 
cognising some form of Christianity’-—must stand even against 
abstract and general dicta inconsistent with them on the follow 
ing broad ground: it is probable that an author has more exact 
knowledge of his particular proposition, than he could have of each 
and all the particulars comprised within the sweep of his general pro- 


position.*° 
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“© The reader of Aldrich will recollect the amusing logical fallacy: Epimenides 
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I, however, do not think that Lewis wants the succour of the plea 
which, after all, only human infirmity would supply. I contend that 
he has included nothing in his general dicta which militates against 
his particular propositions; and that the only fault, if fault it be, lies 
in this—that he has not verbally developed the method that secures 
their harmony. 

Civilised nations, according to him, agree in accepting Chris- 
tianity, but not any one form or mode of Christianity. He goes into 
reasons; and the passage which presses most on his consistency is 
evidently that in which he says that ‘religion as such’ deals with 
matters neither sensible, nor ‘ subjects of consciousness or intuition,’ 
It appears to me that my critic has overlooked the importance of the 
introduction in this place of the word intuition. It appears to me to 
establish a chasm between Lewis and the Lockian philosophy : be- 
tween Lewis and Sir James Stephen. It is plain that he thought 
there is an office, and there are objects, of intuition both apart from 
sense, and apart from self-contemplation. Unless there be such a 
faculty of intuition, the whole science of morals vanishes, and leaves 
* not.a wrack behind,’ except a debased materialising Hedonism. With 
virtue, truth melts away, and with truth beauty—I would almost add 
‘and all that makes a man.’ What I am here concerned with is the 
undoubted fact that, according to Lewis, there are some objects of 
intuition. Yet he says ‘religion as such’ does not deal with them. 
Did he then mean to assert that there is no discernment of God by 
the mental eye and by spiritual experience? If discernment of God 
is neither founded on intuition, nor upon a just consideration and 
comparison of what we know by sense or by consciousness, how is the 
consent of nations in the being of God erected, as he tells us it has 
been erected, into an authority rationally binding on us? 

The answer is, I think, perfectly simple for every unbiased and 
careful reader of Lewis’s forcible Chapter. It seems to me plain that 
the distinction is to be taken between belief in God, and attempts at 
scientific exposition in detail of that belief, and of the multitude of 
matters which may cluster round it: between acceptance of Christia- 
nity, and acceptance (as absolutely true) of any of the particular forms 
and modes of Christianity. And that when he speaks of ‘religion as 
such’ he has in view, not the general forms of belief implied in his 
use of the words ‘God’ and ‘ Christianity,’ but religion as such when 
placed under scientific handling; the questions that at once arise, 
when we endeavour to clothe within the narrow dimensions of our 
human speech truths that surpass all such limits ; and of which I sup- 
pose every reasoning Christian would allow that some glimpses, and 
thin outlines, and faint shadows, are all that words can convey to us. 

That Lewis is too parsimonious in his admissions as to religion, I 
have elsewhere argued ; but he is perfectly consistent if, in construing 
his text, we give reasonable heed to his context. Throughout his 
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detailed exposition of conflicts in theology, it will be found that le,is 
speaking of the special matters in which Churches differ; but he has 
nowhere said there is nothing common to them in which they agree. 
He denies that any one of them is for mankind a complete authority; 
but in their aggregate they form a Christendom, and, in that cha- 
racter, establish the title of ‘ Christianity’ to acceptance. No one 
will suppose for a moment that he used that word as a mere counter. 
Asa Theist, he did not recognise the Ark of the Covenant, but he 
recognised the Presence within it as true, though undefinable; while, 
as a Christian, he would not philosophically pronounce between one 
Church and another. He did not allow (as I think he ought to have 
allowed) a place in a philosophic system to any documents of Chris- 
tian theology; but, in the name of their reason, he demanded of all 
men that they should be Christians. And, though he has appointed 
no one his expositor, [ think it not immoderate to say that by Chris- 
tianity he meant clearly nothing less than this; a special agency, 
divinely organised for the deliverance, instruction, and elevation of 
mankind—an agency, at the least, giving scope for the prayer of 
Milton in his great exordium : 


What in me is dark, 
Ilumine ; what is low, raise and support.*! 


There is not, I believe, one line in the Fourth Chapter, which will 
not harmonise with these remarks, and thus establish the coherency 
of a singularly temperate, upright, and discerning writer. 

I must say, however, parenthetically, that I do not undertake to 
stand by all that is contained in the six heads given above. I doubt 
whether I am, and even whether Lewis was, qualified by study to 
discuss all the topics they contain. I do not precisely know what 
persons Lewis means to indicate when he speaks of ‘ the later Greeks.’ 
His remark may have force in relation to Justin, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, and some other early Christian writers. But the material 
question is, whether it can justly be applied to those upon whom fell 
the arduous duty of giving verbal form to the Christian dogma. Now 
I have never learned (§ 3) that these Greek Fathers were hampered by 
any ‘subtle, refined, and abstruse metaphysical philosophy,’ or have 
imported it into the Christian creed. We are familiar, indeed, with 
an allegation of this kind in respect to some of the later Scriptures ; 
but not from Lewis. To me, viewing the matter from below and 
from without, it seems that the Greek Christian Fathers were guided 
to their ultimate results by a circumspection not less remarkable 
than their acuteness; that it is hard to trace in their dogmatic ter- 
minology the influence of any entangling philosophy whatever ; that, 
upon the whole, they used the imperfect instrument of human lan- 


41 Paradise Lost, B. i. 
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guage, moving as they did always inter apices, about as well as it 
could be used by man. What their difficulties were, may in some 
degree be gathered from that remarkable Treatise, Dr. Newman’s 
History of the Arians. I do not speak now of criticisms, which may 
be suggested upon a comparison of some of the established Latin 
phrases with their Greek equivalents. Still less do I raise the 
question whether the Aristotelian philosophy has entered essentially, 
a thousand years later, into some of the Tridentine definitions. But 
Lewis writes as if he had been led into error at this point by assuming 
a resemblance of basis between the Homoousion of the Greeks and 
the substantia of St. Thomas Aquinas ; a supposition which I suppose 
to be altogether groundless. 

I think also that, if he had worked out more fully his two succinct 
comparisons between consent in religion and consent in morality, 
there would have been some valuable results. That comparison, 
indeed, is not stated by my opponent in a manner to which I can sub- 
scribe. Lewis certainly alleges a wider present consent in morality 
than in religion; but he asserts a consent of ‘all nations’ in religion 
—namely, as to the being of God—whereas he only asserts a consent of 
all Christian nations in morality. I have said already that I do not 
deny the greater breadth of subject-matter embraced in this Christian 
consent as to morality, and I have even suggested one of the reasons 
for it. But I am inclined only to admit the fact itself in a certain 
sense, not universally. I submit that the consent as to morality is 
eminently a consent belonging to the popular Christian tradition, 
which stands, and has ever stood, in immediate relation to the Chris- 
tian dogma. It is what I may term theological morality, with regard 
to which this consent may boldly and thankfully be predicated. But 
when we come to philosophical morality, apart from the simple Di- 
vine command, it appears to me that we are all at sea. Is it governed 
by necessity or option ? Is it founded in the will of God, or in His 
attributes apart from will, or in the nature of things apart from 
Deity ? Is the ultimate criterion of actions to be found in goodness 
or in enjoyment? There are hardly two stones of the foundation, on 
the setting of which the philosophers are as yet agreed, or likely to 
agree. I know not what the future may have in store for us, but such 
is the upshot of the present and the past. Neither do I see much of 
that tendency to convergence, which my author and my critic are at one 
in justly noting as to the other sciences. Historically, the subsisting 
Christian agreement in the highest doctrines of religion seems to me 
far more remarkable, far more authoritative, than any philosophical 
agreement as to the basis of morality apart from religion. But I am 
not hereby driven to scepticism as to the reality and solidity of moral 
any more than of religious science; and I find an adequate exp!ana- 
tion of the greater diversity of sense as to these, when compared with 
most other sciences, in the loftiness and profundity of their subject- 
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matter, and in the terrible abundance and multiformity of bewildering, 
deadening, and misleading influences. But the lengthening shadows 
warn me to have done, and I shall deal briefly with the closing part 
of Sir James Stephen’s article. 

With a clearness which leaves nothing to be desired, he 
contends ‘? (1) that ‘ authority is only another name for the evidence 
of experts ;’ (2) that assent upon authority is only warrantable when 
the assenting person has some knowledge of the principles of the sub- 
ject and of the methods pursued; so that it is his knowledge, not his 
ignorance, which gives the evidence its value. Considered in respect 
to the subject at large, these assertions appear to me far too sweep- 
ing. Many persons, not without cultivation, are totally ignorant of 
the principles and methods of physics, but they may still act ration- 
ally in giving credit to a prediction by the storm-signal; or, even 
without view, to what Tyndall would tell them on the severance of 
heat and light, or Whitworth on his millionth of an inch. Or again, 
to take Sir James Stephen’s own illustration, they would reasonably 
assent to an astronomer predicting an eclipse ; for they would know 
that he was acting within his own science, without presumable cause 
of deviating from its laws, laws recognised by the general assent of 
the persons either specially or generally competent. But his belief 
in an astrologer predicting a birth would be irrational; for neither 
the opinion of the instructed nor the opinion of mankind at large 
asserts or allows the existence of a science of astrology, and without it 
there cannot even be an expert. In every case where authority 
is to be pleaded, there must be a prima facie case, a point of 
departure, involving certain conditions, of which the first seems to be 
that the existence of a subject-matter, of a possible science, should 
be recognised. Here there is no point of departure, no prima facie 
case. It is true then, as my opponent asserts, that it is by knowledge 
and not by ignorance that we accept authority, but untrue that 
it must be a knowledge of the principles and methods of the 
particular subject. It may be a mediate, not an immediate know- 
ledge, a knowledge of the general rules of good sense and experience, 
according to which an authority ought to know, and probably does 
know, and thus knowing supplies us with a ground of action or belief 
reasonable, and if reasonable then so far obligatory. 

I have thought it a fundamental defect in my opponent’s philosophy, 
that it does not seem to recognise the vast diversities which have place 
in the forms of evidence according to diversities of subject-matter. 
There are sciences in which light is entirely with the few whom we 
call experts ; for example, pure mathematics, and I am disposed to 
add philology. There are sciences in which a little light is given to 
all, by all meaning always all such as are not without good sense: 
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as such in the material order I might name medicine; still more, 
when we pass out of the material order, the three great branches of 
politics, morals, and religion. 

In these branches of knowledge it is not possible to lay down 
a fast and clear line between experts and non-experts, more than 
between day and night. With mathematicians or philologists we 
are slow to interfere, but with those who teach in politics, in morals, 
or in religion, we interfere very freely. In these departments espe- 
cially it is that ignorant self-assertion prevails, but in these also it is 
that the most fatal dangers attend upon an invasion of just liberty ; 
and, as is common in human affairs, that which is in itself an excess 
counteracts or neutralises another and opposite excess, yet more 
injurious. 

In the case of these subjects, I can approximate to the two propo- 
sitions of my opponent now under discussion. Here, too, there are 
experts, and there are non-experts: there is a line between them, as 
between day and night, real, though indeterminate. The non-expert 
of average qualities in modern Christendom has a general knowledge 
of the subject-matter, not in the scientific forms, but yet in the 
elementary notions which those scientific forms are intended to 
methodise, conserve, develope, and apply. And woe were it to him, 
if he were not thus far at least equipped. For he has come into 
a world where he finds his life conditioned by the family and the 
State, by the Bible and the Christian Church; which touch him at 
a thousand points, and take a large share in the government of 
his life. As food and liquids are a necessity for all, nature pro- 
vides all with some knowledge how to eat and drink. As society, per- 
sonal duty, and religion make urgent demands on him, some of which 
cannot be rejected, while the rest are not always easy to reject, nature 
does not leave him wholly destitute of the primary instruments for 
handling these subjects in the practical forms suited to his con- 
dition, and he is thus placed in more or less of possible relation 
to their more developed aspects. Such knowledge as he has of his own 
disposes and helps him to recognise authority, to recognise an autho- 
rity that proceeds both from experts and from the race; for few will 
assert that St. Augustine wrote nonsense when he wrote the remark- 
able, though indeterminate, words: securus judicat orbis terrarum. 

I contend, then, that there is no reason why a trustworthy autho- 
rity should not be generated in an appropriate manner for the 
benefit of mankind in these matters of universal concern—politics, 
morals, and religion. As to the limits of this authority in religion, 
I refer to my former paper, where this topic is partially considered. 
But I am anxious here to insist on the close analogy, which prevails 
between the three subjects. That analogy there seems to be, on the 
‘other side’ generally, an indisposition either to recognise or to deny. 
To assert a trustworthy authority in morals would sadly damage the 
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argument, historical or philosophical, for denying a trustworthy 
authority in religion. To deny a trustworthy authority in morals 
would probably too much alarm the age. But Sir James Stephen 
justly observes upon the great progress of disintegration in religious 
thought during the twenty-eight years which have passed since Lewis 
published in 1849. In twenty-eight more years, perhaps, those of us 
who may be alive will have nerve to look in the face the proposal 
that the unreal theory, which separates religious doctrine and practice, 
shall be allowed to go the way of all flesh; and that the doctrine of a 
trustworthy authority in morals shall be abandoned, as well as that 
of a trustworthy authority in religion. 

Using his happy faculty of illustration, Sir James Stephen closes 
with two parables.“* In the latter, one of two seeing men lays claim 
toa superior kind of sight, called ‘ intueing,’ and not possessed by all, 
which discloses to him what is passing in sun, moon, and stars. Such 
a parallel emphatically convicts pretenders toa transcendental faculty. 
But against those who take their stand, in good faith, on the general 
constitution, which God has given to His human creatures, it is really 
a pointless dart. There are some philosophies, which maim this con- 
stitution by declining to take account of some of its most important 
offices and organs. He who argues against the Hedonist, that there is 
such a thing discerned or discernible by men as good apart from 
pleasure, asserts nothing for himself which he does not assert for 
humanity at large. All or most faculties may indeed enlarge, multi- 
ply, and vary their powers by vigorous and judicious exercise ; or may 
stunt and finally lose them by disuse. But the starting-point is the 
same if the goal is not, and the race is run along level ground on even 
terms. By intuition I only mean mental sight, the faculty common 
tous all. I do not ask how far it is an original power, or how far it 
is one trained or reached by the exercise of other powers. How we 
know God, this is hardly the place to inquire. But it may be the 
place to say I cannot assert any method of knowing Him otherwise 
than by operations in strict conformity with the general laws of our 
nature. I agree with the deceased Mr. Dalgairns, ‘that my know- 
ledge of God is as real as my knowledge of man;’ and bold, or more 
than bold, is he who affirms that his knowledge of man is limited to 
what his senses can discern in man. 

The disintegration of belief, to which Sir James Stephen refers, 
is, I believe, very largely exaggerated in the estimates of some of those 
who have suffered it; but is yet in itself both remarkable and 
ominous. Among the special causes which have promoted or favoured 
it has probably, I admit, been that unusual rapidity of material pro- 
gress, to stimulating which a great portion of my own life and efforts, 
in the line of my public duty, have been directed. In extremely 
kind terms, Sir James Stephen challenges me on this subject. I do 
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not deny the fact, nor my own relation to it. I plead, however, first, 
that whatever zeal I had in the cause was inspired by the hope, not 
of our increasing the wealth or weight of the wealthy, but of our 
bringing millions upon millions out of a depressing poverty into a 
capacity at least of tolerable comfort ; and that, in acting otherwise, 
I should have been like a physician refusing to use the appropriate 
means for bringing back to health a patient of questionable habits, 
lest he should misuse the blessing when attained. There can be 
little doubt that, with this abnormal rapidity in the creation of masses 
of wealth, there has come a shock to moral and mental equilibrium, 
and a perceptible overweight of material objects and pursuits. But 
on the other hand it may be allowed us at least to hope that the 
effect of such a shock may pass away, like an atmospheric dis- 
turbance, when it has produced its proper amount either of discom- 
fort or of mischief. But here again we stand at the door of a large 
subject, which it would be especially unsuitable to prosecute at the 
end of a paper already carried to an extent that may well have ex- 
hausted the patience of the most willing reader. I shall close with 
a single remark on the celebrated dictum of Vincentius, quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus ; on which Lewis has offered critical 
observations that, in the letter, it would be difficult to dispute. My 
remarks shall be not on its positive but on its negative value. It 
supplies, or ought to supply, an useful safeguard against the mental 
panic to which some give way when they perceive, or think they 
perceive, some violent rush of popular opinion. It is a good antidote 
against the sentiment which has not yet assumed the form of a 
counter-adage, but which may be fairly expressed in the words quod 
nunc, quod hic, quod a paucis. It may supply some fresh securities 
for our mental freedom against the hurried and crowded, and yet 
rather too imperious, demands of our own day and place; and may 
remind us that the promises and purposes of the Creator are not for 
an age but for the ages, and not for a tribe but for mankind. 


W. E. GuavpstTone. 





Nore.—In an article on ‘The Abuses of a Landed Gentry,’ which appeared in 
the May number of this Review, a Public Drainage Loan is mentioned, and the 
question is put: ‘ What did the landed gentry do with it? Mr. Caird tells us that 
they borrowed at 64 per cent. from the Government, and lent at 7} per cent. to 
their tenants.’ We are requested by Mr. Caird to state that ‘he has been erro- 
neously quoted as the authority for that general statement, which, though it may 
be true in some few exceptional and unimportant cases, is to his knowledge in- 
applicable and unjust to the landed gentry as a whole,’—Ep. 
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